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CHAP, II. 

Hiftory qf R^Hgion in Great Britain, Jrom th$ 
deoA qf King John, A'T>, 12 i6.y to th^ dffef 
Jion qfHemy JV. A.D, i399» 

SECTION I. 

Hifiory qfReligion^ from A.D, l^l6•to A* D« J 300, 



A 



S the fubje6tion of the kingdom of Eng- CentXiiL '* 
land to the fte of Rome by King John, 



Changes 



was 2if very furprifing evept, it was attencjcjd produced 
with very ftrange effe6lg. In particular, it pro- ^^^j"^ 
duced an inftantaneous and total change in the jeaion to 
language and conduft of all parties concerned/ ^^""^^^ 
The Pope, who had poured out upon King John 

V9x..vm, » the 
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CeAt.xin. the faeavieft curibs, as the word of men, and the 

"^^'"^■^ greateil enemy of God, now loaded him with 
blefiings, as the bed of princes, and the greateft 
favourite of heaven^ King John, who had main- 
tained a paflionate oppoiition to the ambitious 
pretences of the Pope, and threatened to pull 
down his power, now became the warmeft advo- 
cate for thofe pretences, i^nd took (belter behind 
the papal chair. The Engliih barons, who had af- 
fe&ed to revere the dictates of the Pope as the 
. commands of God, and to dread his fulminations 
as the artillery of heaven, when they were pointed 
againft King John, treated them both with the 
moil fov^reign contempt, when they were turned 
^againfl themfelves. Such is the Ihamelefs veria- 
tility of unprincipled politicians I 

TfecPope As the Pope had been the zealous friend of 
' Itoy^m^ King John in the laft years of his reign, he 
if^armly efpoufed the caufe of* his inf^mt fcm 
Henry HI. againil his competitor Prince Lewis^ 
Henry, at his coronation, having fwoni ft»\ty to 
the Pope as his fuperior lord,Gualo, the papal le^ 
gate, renewed the fentence of excommunication 
againj^ Prince Lewis and all his adherents'. After 

., the peace was concluded between Henry and 

Lewis, and this laft prince had left the kingdom, 
the clergy and barons of his party were treated 
with great fe verity )hly the Pope, and confirained 
to pay great fums of money for having dared t<> 
deipife the thunders of the church gf Rome.* 

' ' M.Fuii9 P>aoa« Aanal. Warerlieft ad an. x 316. WHkifti. 

Cardinal 



Cka^«.SeA.x. RELIGION. V3 

GarcLioal Langton held a fy nod at Oxford, A.T). Cent xm. 
1222m in which fiily canoos were made, 'which ^ ^^ of 
<:ontafn little new or remarkable* By tlie twenty- Oxford. 
eighth canon, clergymen are prohibited to keep 
concubines publickly in their own houres, or to 
go to them in other places fo openly a& to occa- 
fion TcaDdaL^ 

The court of Rome, whofe thirft for money P!ipai pro- 
was quite infiitiable, formed a project about this ^ 
4io(ie, which would bavebrought a prodigious mais 
of fiKmey into the papal coffers, if it had been 
accompliibed. By this project the revenues of 
two prebendaries in every cathedral, and of two 
monka in every monaftery, in all the countries in 
communion with the church of Rome, were to ' 
have been granted to. the Pope for the better fup- 
port of his dignity. When this proje6i was laid 
before the parliament of England, A. D. 1226., 
this cold evafive anfwer was returned to the papal 
legate: ^^ That this affair concerned all Chriften- 
*^dom ; and they would conform to. the refolu- 
" tions of other Cbriflian countries.'* ^ 

The death of Cardinal Langton, on the 9th of Richard 
July A.D. 1228., occafioned frefli difputes. The ^1^ 
manner of filling up the highell dignity in the 
church of England, was in thofe times fo un> 
fettled, that every vacancy endangered the peace 
of the kingdom; The monks of Canterbury on 
this occafion made a h^fty elefilion of Walter de 
Hemelham, ode of their own number ^ with 

' Winja. CcDD^ i. 2. p. 590. , * Id. Ibid. p. 6ao. 

^2. whom 
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I 

Cent.xm. whom bpth the King and the bifliops of the pro* 
^'^"^'~' vince being diflktisfied, all parties, as ufual, apt- 
pealed to Rome^ His Holinefs was in no hafte 
to determine this caufe, which he afib6ted to think 
very doubtful and difficult, till the King, by his 
commiffioners, made him a promife of a tenth of 
all the moveables, Iboth of the clergy and laity of 
England. This made the cafe fo clear, that he im- 
mediately declared Hemefliam's election void ; 
and, to prevent all further contefts, by the pleni- 
tude of his own power he appointed Richard le 
Grand, chancellor of Lincoln, to be ^rchbifliop/ 
A papal The Pope, who was blefled with an in&ltible 
illi* ^^' remembrance of the proinife3 of the faithful, fent 
ney. a legate into England to colle6l the tenths which 
the King had promifed. This demand met with 
great oppofition in the Englifh parliament, eipe* 
cially from the lay barons. But at length, by the 
united weight of the. papal and regal power, all 
were obliged to fubmit j and this heavy tax was 
colle6led with great exa^tnefs. The legate, to 
fhorten his own work, obliged the biihops topay 
the tax for their inferior clergy ; and when any 
of them complained they had not money, hepre- 
fented to them certain Italian ufurers, which he 
had brought with him, who lent them money at 
an exorbitant intercity Thus cruelly were our 
anceflbrs oppreffed and fleeced by the venal and 
infatiable court of Rome ! 

» M. Paris, p. 350. • T. Wykcs, p. 41. 

' M. Earw, j), 362. 

This 



This archbifiiop^ whofe ele^ion had coft the Ceiit.xm. 
natioii fo dear, did not enjoy his dignity much g^^^j"' 
above two years; but dying Auguil 3d, 1231,, Areh- 
made way for new difturbances* The monks*'^*^' 
made four fuqceflive . elections, which were all 
vodded by the Pope, becaufe the perfons eledled. 
were not thought to be fufficiently attached to 
the inter^fts of the court of Rome, At length, 
after two years vacancy, the Pope recommended 
Edmund Rich, treafurer of Saliibury ; who was 
chofen and confecrated.^ 

The Pope had not only invaded the rights 0^ f** ^^' 
the crown, in filling the higher ftations in the infJIi^S^ 
church, but bad made equal encroachments on 
the rights of private patrons, and had got into 
his bands, by one means or other, the diQ)o&l of 
all the valuable livings in the kingdom, which he 
generally beftowed upon Italians. This abufe be- 
came fo inCUpportable) that in the year 1232. a 
great number of perlbns of confiderable rank 
formed an aflbciatioR to drive all tbefe foreign 
ecclefiafticsoutof the kingdom ^ Thefe aflbciates 
infulted the perfons, and plundered the houfes, 
of the Italian clergy ; a thing fo agreeable to the 
whole nation, that they met with no oppofition. 

Cardinal Otho, one of tbofe birds of ill omen, Confiittt. 
a legate from the Pope, arrived in England A.D. ^^ 
1 237., wliere he continued about three years^ re- 
ceiving many valuable prefents from the bifhops, 
monafteries, and clergy. During this time three 

B 3 * . huadred 
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CtDtXin* hiradrecl Italians were (ent into England, to be 
^ "^^ -^ provided for in the church. This legate bdd » 
council at London, 1237. ; in which a great num- 
ber of canons were framed, which were odled Ae 
Con/Htutions qfOtho '^. Thefe conftitotions do not 
contain many things new or remarkable., fijr the 
fecond canon, the fi^rraments are declared to be 
feven in number. Hie fifteenth is agatnft the 
clandeiline marriages of the clergj-; and the 
fixteenth, againft their keeping concubines pub^ 
licly; both which praftices were ftill very fre- 
quent in England. This legate convened two 
other affemblies of the clergy, with no other view 
but to make exorbitant demands of money*" 
^^Wflwp Edmund Archbifhop of Canterbury was lb 
much chagrined at theie grievous and inceiant 
exa6lions of the court of Rome, which he could 
not prevent, that he left the kingdom, and retired 
to the monaftery of Pontigniae in France, where 
he died, A.D. 1240." Henry^^ by perfua^onsf, 
promifes, threats, and other means ftill nvore 
violent and unlawful, prevailed with the monka 
to chule Boniface, the Queen's uncle, tO' be 
archbifhop, though he was not very well quatiHed 
for that office. The Pope, by certain arguments 
which never failed of fuccefs at Rome, was pre- 
vailed upon to confirm the election .^ 
Cppofttum During tlVe prhfeacy of this prelate,fevWi4 nm^ 
E^gum to ^^^ ^^^ legates arrived iu England, imprMwg 



'° Spid. Con; torn. 1* p.sit. Wilkiii. Condi. 1. 1» p.d49. 
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upon one another in the Arts oi pillagibg this un« Centxnu 
happy kingdom. The patience of theEnglifli was ^^ ^^^c- 
at laft tired out; and the great barons, knowing tions of 
thattherewas no other way to fave the nationfrom ^'^' 
being plundelred, but by preventing the approach 
of thefe Romifli harpies, fent orders, A.D. iS45., 
to the wardens of the fea-ports, to feize all perfon$ 
bringing any bulls or mandates from Home. It 
was not long before a meflenger was apprehended 
with a frefli cargo of bulls, dire^ed to Martin, the * 

legate in England, impowering him to e%a€t more 
money from the clergy on various pretences. The 
bolls being ieized, the legate complained bitterly 
to the King of this daring infult ; who commanded 
the bulls to be reftor^d. The barons, in order 
to open the eyes of this deluded monarch, wb<> 
affifted a foreign court in plundering his own fub- 
je^^ laid before him an account of the incredible 
films which went from England to Rome. Among 
other articles, it appeared-that the church-pr^fei^- 
ments poffeifed by Italians in England amounted 
to fixty thoufand marks per ofrmwh: a greaCeir 
ftim than the ordinary revenues of the tto^yi. 
•Though Henry was much furpri^ed at this ac* 
.count, he had not virtue and fpirit to join with 
bis people in putting a (lop to thofe gri^vafttes. 
The barons, determining to go through with the 
wwk which they had begun, held afidther meeting 
at Dunftable; under pretence of a tournametit. 
Fwm this meeting they fent a bold knight to cpm- 
iMnd the legate, in the name of the barons of 
England, immediately to leave the kingdo^i. The 

B 4 knight 
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<^.XtH. knight executed his commiffian with tpivit^ affoi^ 
^ — **''"'**^ ing Mr. Martin, that if he remained three dagrft 
longer in Engkind, he would infalliblj be cut in 
pieces^ The legate perceiving that it was no 
longer in the King's power to prote6t him frbal 
the fury of an injured nation^ departed with all 
poflible fpeed/* 
At>j>li<ia- The barons, not contented with what they had 
tbmicaof done^ tefolved.if poffible to prevent the return of 
tfbns* thofe oppreffiond which the kingdom had loi^ 
fuffered from the fee of Rome* With this view, 
they fent very honourable ambafladors to lay the 
' grievances of the church ^nd kingdom of £ngland 
before a general council, which was then fitting at 
Lyons^in which the Pope prefided in perfoo. The 
i^er which thefe ambafladors prefented to tfais 
dounoil from the bardns of England^ breathe a 
f^int of independency and good fenfe hai^dly to be 
expected in that age. After a very full and frte 
enumeration of the oppreifions of the court tif 
Rome, it concludes with thefe bold and refolut^ 
expreflion^ : ^^ We can, no longet, with^any pa* 
*^ ti^nce, bear the forefaid oppreffioiis ;. which^as 
}^ they are deteftable to God and man, are into* 
^' lerable to tiS; neither, by the grace of God, 
*Vwill we any longer endure them'^'* William 
Fowerie, one of the ambafladors who pre&nted 
this letter, made a fpirited harangue to tbecoun^^ 
cil) in which be fet forth the innumerable frauds 
and infatiable avarice of the court of Rome iti 
fuch ftrong colours, thatHisHolioeis was covered 

* * '♦ M* PatU, p*6i9. " Id. p. 666* 

with 
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mih fbame, and a Uufli was&en-oii the face of CebciEm. 
infallibility. But this blufii was all the fatis&^idn ^-"~'^'"'-'* 
the Englifli nation' obtaiflied from :the Pope and 
council, who put off the confideration of thi& 
a£iir fo long, that the ambafladors, feeing no prof- 
pe£t of redrefs, returned home in difconteeiL'^ 

The unnatural fit of modefty with which His ^^ef\ 
Holinjefs had been feized at the coi^cil of I^ona, of the^^ 
was not of long duration: for the very year aftev court o( 
we find his agents in England as yiolenjb s^ evet ^"^** 
in their extortions^ which occafioiiedfre(hreiDon« 
ftrances^ not only from the barons, but even from 
the King and clergy. The letters totheBopefi^iin 
the King and clargy,w^e hmnbleaAd timid ^ but 
thofe iirom the barons wi^re more bold^ thieat^ 
emng, that if His Hblinefi did not immfedktofy 
redrds their grievances^ they Mrould do ihem^ 
felves juftice /^ But all thefe letters v^etetfeeUied 
with fcorn by the haughty pontiOT^ who became 
daily more imp^iloua and tyraniucak He oU%ed 
l^e Englifii prelates to fiibfcribe the fentefEice 
«f excommunication againil the Emp^rov Fre^ 
derickJI.^ and to fwtiifh a eettain niunfiier of 
armed men to fight againft that prince, though 
he was brother-in-law to their owd^ king f* ■ Not 
ooQtented with all this, the oourt of Rome, in 
this &,me year 1246., demanded at once the half 
of all the revenues oi the non-ridfidir^ i^cl*gy^ 
and the third of the I'e^ehues • of thofo who re^ 
Tided* This demand being fo greats rendered the 

'* M. Ptris, p. 6li« '7 Id. p. ^99, «tc« '" Id. p. ^6U 

clergy 
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Ont^xm. ctei]gy atianinioas io thdr opp6&tkm^ in wiiidi 
^'"^"■-^ they were fupjiorted by Uie King and barotis^ 

His Holineis, Ending he had gmie a little too 

far^ very prudently defifted.'* 
0^y„„^ While the Bope was thus trampling upon the 
of the church and kingdom of England, a private pre* 
^X Iftt^ ^ftd the.^mirage to oppofe him } and, Mrhich is 

more wonder&I, to oppofe htm with fiiccefs. This 
, ecclefiaftical hero was Robert Grofted Bifliop e£ 

Lincoln, a perfbn of uncommtota learning for the 

age in which he lived ; and of fuch nnfagned 

piety, untainted probity,and undaunted courag€w 
as would have rendered him an ornament to any 
i^. When this Bifiiop received bulls from^Rome, 
he examined thMci with greisit attention } and if he 
found that they com mahded any th ing contrary to 
, the precepts of the gc^pel, and the interefts of 
religion (which wa^ very often the csift), he tore 
them in pieces, inftead of {tutting them in exe^- 
cutfon. Innocent IV. one of the moil iio|terious 
pontiA tlmt ever filled th6 papal chair^ fent tliik 
bifliop a^buil^ yrhkh coittained in it the ftandalous 
dau&'ef iVim o^ante^ fo mudh and fb. jullly ex* 
claimed agunft in that age ; and beOdes^ c&ia* 
inanded him to beftow a confiderable living in hit 
gift upon the Bdpe's tiepbew, who was an infkat. 
The Bkbop wHs fo fkr from complying with ikh 
bull, that he font the P0pe a letter, in whkh be 
expend the inj«tfttceMd impiety of it, with the 
greafteA freeddm md feverity< With ri^ard to the 

*• M M^ p. 70l. 

claufe 



olauf^ ofj^(mo^^mieflMt6\yiutfodmced into tiie cm.XBU 

papal baUs, tha good Bi&op uftd theflb expref- 

fions in bis letter: «^ That it brings in a deluge of 

** mifchief upon Chriftendcray and givew occafiaa 

^^ to a great deal of Incondancy and breach of 

^ faith i it even Ifaakes the very foundations of 

^* truft and fecarityalnongft mankind, and maken 

^Manguage mid letters almoft infignificant/^* 

Wi^ f efpe^ to that part of the boll which re^ 

quired him ta beftow a benefice upon an in&nt, 

be fays^-^^^ Next to the fins pf Lucifer and Anti- 

<< ebrift, there cannot be a greater defe^on^ or 

^ wbieh carries a mm'e direft oppefitien to the 

* do€trine of our Saviour and his apoftles^ than 

^ to deftrdy people's fouls, by depriving them of 

'< the benefits of the paftofal ofiice; and yet thofis 

^ perfons are guilty of this fin^ who uiidertake 

^ die iaeerdotal function, and mceive the profits 

^ without difeharging the duty. From hence it 

^ is evident, that thofti who l^ing fooh «iquali& 

^ fied jlerfona into the cbureb, and defoau^ the 

^ hierarchy, are much to blame j and' that tbeit 

^* crimes rife* in proportion to the height of their 

« ftation*^."— Thefe were ftjrauis rf troth ^nd 

freedom to which His Holinefs had not been 

aeeuAomed. He fell into a Airious paflton^ and 

firdre by St. Peter and ^i Paul, that he ^ouM 

utterly confound that old, impertinent, deaf^ 

doting feBow, and make him a talk, and aftonift^ 

ment, and eiiatnple to all the world. ^^ What i^ 

/ 

faid 



&id ht^ '< 18 ii6t th^iKing bf Engkad^bidmaftar,, 
<^ our vaffa]) of ntther our Have i and will he uot^ 
'^ at th6 leaft fign of oiirs^ cad him into prifpn V* 
When His Holine& bad a littk fpent his rage, the 
eardkiab rdpreff nted to him, ^< That the world 
*^ b^ad todifcovertbe trqth of mapy things con* 
<^ tained in the Btlhop's letter ; . acki that if he 
*^ perfecuted a prelate fo renowned for piety, 
^^ learning, anrd holinefe of liie, it migbt create 
*' the court of Rome a great many . enemies*" 
Itiey advifed him therefore to let the matt^ pa&, 
and make as if he bad never feen this provoking 
iett A *\ •-^ What honour is due to the memory of 
the noble Grofted, who made fo bold a ftand 
againft the tyranny of the court of Borne in anage 
when it trampled upon kings and emperqrs I 
Syood of Boniface Archbifliopof Canterbury wasof a very 
^^""^^ d£EPereBt fpirit, and fcrewed up the power of the 
church to the greateft height. This appears from 
ihe canons of the provincial iynod hekl at Mertoa 
in Surrey, A. D. i25&«, by this prelate. The 
' £rft canon forbids arclibifllops, biihops^ and in« 
ferior clergy, to appear before civil courts to 
anfwer for any part of their conduct which had 
the hinft remote relation to church aflbirs ; and 
threatens the judges, and even the King himielf, 
. with the h^heft cenfures of the church, if they 
infift oh fuchrappeiirance. The fecond relates to 
patronages ; and the third is againfl the intrufion 
of clerks into benefices by a lay power. The 

14 fourth 



fourth makes fuch r^iildtions conceraiog excdni* CeaLXm* 
nii^tioti as rendered that fentence truly terrible^ 
The l^h forbids laymen to'imprifon dergymen. 
In the fixth the church claims a right of judging 
concerning contradtd between a clergyman and a 
layman. The feventh aflerts the right of the 
church to judge and puniih Jews, The eightH 
provides fbr the perfe^ fecurity of thofe criminals 
who bad taken &nAuary in churches. The ninths 
tenth, and eleventh, are defigned to prevent all 
invafions of levery kind on the pofleffions of the 
church anrd clergy, which are declared facred and 
inviolable. And the two laft provide for the 
church's peaceable enjo}rmentof all pious legacies 
and donations^''* In a word, the vifible tendency 
of all thofe canons was to emancipate the church 
and clergy from civil authority, and, at the lame 
time, to wreath the yoke of ecclefii^ilical tyranny^ 
ftill fafter about the necks of the laity. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the laity were alarms at 
thefe proceedings. The barons wrote a letter 
to the Pope, complaining of thofe ftretcbes of 
church power, and of tlie ignorance and immo* 
ralities of the clergy, and threateningto withdraw 
thofe ample revenues which had been bellowed 
upon the church by the piety of their anceftars; 
fince they were fo much abufed. "But they ap# 
plied to a very wrong quarter for redre& : His 
fiolinefs anfwered coldly, that he did notfuppofe 
the clergy of England were more ignorant or im* 
moral than they had been in former ages ; and 

'^ See Spelmnny I^^nvood'^ »^d Jaknlba's Councils. 
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otat. XBL that it W86 ulterly impoffible to withdnir toy ]^«rt 
of the revenues of the church.; for whatever wm 
once dedicated to the iervice of God wm irre^ 
vocable. ** 

The Archbifliop, fecure of the protection of the 
Holy See^ was fo far from retracting any thing he 
had done, that he held another provincial fynodt 
A. D. 1261., at Lambeth, in which the emiftitu- 
tions of Merton were confirmed and enlarged* 
The fecdnd of tfaefe additional canons complains 
bitterly of the fecular powers, for fometimes pre- 
venting prelates from inflicting pecuniary and 
oorporal punilhments on delinquents; and de* 
Bounces the heavieft cenfures on thofe difturbers 
of church-difcipline. By another of thefe canons, 
every bifliop is commanded to have one or two. 
prifonsin hisdiocefe,forthe confinement of clerks 
conviAed of capital crimes ; " for," fays the 
canon, ^^ if any derk be fo incorrigibly wicked, 
<^ that he muft have fufiered capital puniflim^nt 
^^ if he had been a layman, we adjudge fuch an 
'^^ one to perpetual imprifonmenL" So lhame« 
lefs were the clergy of thofe times^ not only in 
their praaices, but in their very laws ! - 

Though we have faid nothing for fome time of 
the exaSdons of the court of Rome, we muft not 
imagine that thefe exactions had ceafed» On the 
contrary, they went on more briikly than ever^ 
The fatel prefent of the crown of Sicily, which the 
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Pope made >to Prin'ce Edmund, A«D« 1 254.9 fur- Ceiit.xni. 
niChed His HoHnefis ivitb an excellent handle for - ' ^~ -^ 
draining England of its wealthy for fev.eral years; • 
in which fpace he is faid to "have drawn from thi« 
kingdom about nine hundred and fifty thoufand 
marks : an ioimenfe fum, equal in value and 
efficacy to twelve millions- fterling of our money 
atpcefent! It is true, indeed, that during the 
heat of the civil wars, efpecially when the barons 
bad the afcendant, the Pope did not receive £0 
much Englifli money as ufual, but he took great 
pains to get as much of it as poflible. 

After the reftoration of the royal authority ty Coundlof 
tlie victory of Evefliam, the Pope fent his legate ^""^"^ 
Othobon into England, to congratulate Henry on 
that happy event, and to manage the affairs of 
the court of Rome. This legate, obferving how 
matters went, very charitably excommunicated 
the late Earl of Leicefter, and all his party, wbe* 
ther dead or alive '^ The fame legate held a na-^ 
tional council, A. D. 1268., at St. Paul's in Lon* 
don ^^. In this council a great number of canons 
were made, much the fame in fabftance with thoie 
of the former council of Londori, 1 237., under the 
legate Otho. Very fevere canons were framed 
in this council, againft pluralities, commendams, 
non-refidence, and the clergy's accepting of civil 
offices ; but thefe canons made little or no reform- 
ation in any of thefe refpe6ls, being chiefly de- 
figned to increafe the power and revenues of the 



** T. Wykcs, p. 74- 

* T* Wykc», p. 85. M Weftmctoft. p. 460. 
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Ccncxni. Pope, by granting diff^nfattons. This was the 
laft council held in England in the reign of 
Henry IIL who died on the i6th of November 
1272.*' 
jGiwarby Bonifacc Archbifliop of Canterbury did not 
^ ' long furvive his great friend and patron King 
Henry ; and bis death occafioned frelh difputes 
about the eleflion of a fuccefibr. The monks of 
Chrift-church made choice of their fub*prior Wil- 
Ham Chillenden ; but the Pope refufed to confirm 
his ele£i:ion, and by his own power nominated 
Robert Kilwarby, a black friar, to be arch** 
biihpp *'. King Edward was not yet returned 
from the Holy Land ; and the guardians of the 
kingdom^not willing to come to a rupture with 
His Hoiiuefs in the abfence of their fovereign, 
acquiefced in this nomination. But that the 
rights of the crown might not fuffer by thei? 
iilence, they made a fqlemn proteftation againftr 
this a£t of the Pope, as an encroachment on the 
royal prerogative, and infifted that it fliould not 
be d ra wn into precedent ; and Barnard , the King's 
refident at the court of Rome, made a protefta-r 
tion in his matter's name to the fame effe^. The 
monks of Canterbury, too, in order to preferve 
their own rights, proceeded to an election, and 
made choice of Kiiwarby. From hence it appears, 
that though the kings and clergy of England 
often fubmitted to thefe papal encroachments^ 
theynever loft fight of their own undoubted rights, 

^ Jtf, Weftmonft, p.40?» ^^ Anglia Sacra, 1. 1. p^ ii(5. 
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In the year 1274., the Pope held a general Cent.xm. 
council at Lyons, for the reformation of church "^^^^ 
difcipline, and the relief of the Holy Land*', For Lyonp. 
this laft purpofe, the Pope and oonncil impoieda 
tax oil all the clergy of a tenth of their revenues, 
for fix years. This tax was collected in Eng* 
land, 9S well as in other countries of Chriftendom* 

As the pbwei- of the Pope and the church ap^ Oppref. 
pear to have been at their greateft height in Eng- fio»* ^^ 
land about this, time, it may not be improper to * °^ 
take a fliort view of this prodigious fabric of.ec^ 
clefiaftical tyranny, and of the deplorable oppreC 
fions under which our anceftors groaned in this 
fuperftitious age. Some of thofe oppreffions are 
not ill exprefled in that letter of complaint which 
was written to the Pope by the King, the pre-^ 
lates, and the barons of England, A. D. 1246. la- 
that letter they complain, i. ThM.the Pope, not 
content with the annual payment of Peter- pence^ 
exacted from the clergy great contributions, witlw 
out the King's confent, and againft the cufioms,. 
rights, and liberties of the realm of England. 2. 
That the patrons of churches could not prefenfe 
fit perfons to the vacant livings, the Pope con* 
ferrtng them generally on Italians^ who under* 
ftood not the- Englilh language, and carried out 
of the kingdom the money arifing from their be« 
nefices^ 3. ThatthePopeoppreifedthecburcheSi 
by exacting penfions from them. 4. That Italians 
fucceeded Italians, contrary to the decree of th« 

^ Da Val% Chur. Hift. toLii. p.iaa« 
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(kot.xau eouneil of Lyons } and that thcfe lialiaiiB were 
^" ~^^^ invefted in their livings without trouble or 
charges ; whereas the £^^alh were obliged to 
profecate 4;heir riglits at Rome at a great ex- 
pence. 5* That in the churches^ fiQed fay Italiaiui, 
there were neither akas nor ho(pitalttj ; neither 
was there any preaching ; and the care of fouls 
was entirely negle&ed; 6. That the daufe of non 
el^/Iante^ generally inferted in the Pope's balla^ 
abfdutely deftroyed all laws, cuftoms, ftatutea^ 
and privities, of the church and kingdom^''. 
To thefe were added many other grievances no 
left oppreffive and intolerable ; fuch as, — the 
Pope's filUng the higheft dignities of the church 
by his own power, and making the archbiAops 
and others pa^ exorbitant fiuns for their prefer^ 
astoti^;-~ his drawing all caufes^of any imp^t* 
ance to ftsome, andkaeping th&ps^rties ion^ wait- 
if^ for their determination^ at a ^at expence ^ 
^if we add to all thefe the great iiinis that went 
amually^to Roine^ for pardon^ indtilgencei^ difi^ 
penfations, &c. &Co &c. we fhall be fui^rifed that 
Ae kingdom was. not drained of alt its wealdi* 
Encroacii. Befidos- all thi^ oppneifions and exactions of 
Sffn^ the court of Bome^ the clergy at home claimed 
<iaf7o many privileges which were quite inconfifbmt 
witii the peace and profperity of the kingdom ; 
fiich as an exemption from all civil authority and' 
^lifdiAion, by which they were at liberty to 
ocmimit the greateft crimes alioofl with impmiityi. 

The 



.^i^r»t 



The ecclefiaftical courts en'irbachcd greatly 6ft Cent.xm. 
the jurifdiftibn of the civil court^, and claimed 
the fole right to judge all caufes relating to tithiesi 
ffiarriages, teftiaments, and rHatty other thiri^si 
utider a pretence that they had fome cohneSioH 
with fpirituals. The poffeffions of the clergy tb'ol 
ftev^r diminiftiirtg, bnt daily increafing, weri^ hoS^ 
fw^Hfed to ah enormous bulkfc ahd threatehi^d ttt 
iwallow up the whole lands of the kihgdorn. 
Theffe things cried aloud for reformatiori, arid 
the great prince who was now upbn tlie thrdncj 
mdrd^ fome amendments in a few particulars. 

One of the ftatutes of Weftminftef 1275. iet Rmed^' 
fbhle b'ounds to the immunities of the clergy, by 
eriafting, that when a clerk was indi6ted in the 
King*s court for any ffelony, he (houTd not be de- 
Kv^red to his' ordinary, until he had undergt)rie* 
all inqueft and trial by lawful men**. By the 
famous ftatute of mortmain, A. D. 1279., a Hop 
wa^ put to tlie Aiirther increkftf of thie pbflfeffldh^ 
of the church, which were already far t66 great^' 
For by that ftattrte it was enabled, " That from 
"henceforth none fhall either give, ftll, be- 
«* qiifeth, or dhapge, or by any other title whit-' 
*^ foevfer ifligri, any Isthds, tenemients, or rentis;- 
" to a^y religious ' body, without licence' frbm- 
« the king^hkd fortkat ptirp6ft?.'^ ^» 

In the yeat" 1^78., - Robeit KilVarby Arch-ipeckham 
biihop of Catitferbury, beiftg j/rdiAoted td be p"«»*«^ 

** CokeMnft. part ii. p. 156. 

^ %sff^tiiS'tii.im: Statutes at tarttf^Ss^ / 
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Centxra* cardinal of Oporto by the Pope, refigned his fee, 
^"^'^-"^ and wept to Rome. His Holinefs, after reje6t« 
' ing Robert Burnell Bifhop of Bath and Wells, 
who was ele6ted by the monks of Canterbury, 
nominated John Peckbam, a Francifcan friar, to 
that high dignity, who is faid to have paid-a good 
fum for his nomination ^K Peckham being con* 
fecrated by the Pope, came over to England, 
and was peaceably received by Edward, who did 
not think fit at this time to engage in a quarrel, 
with the court of Rome. 
Synod of This primate held a provincial iynod at Read- 
^^^' -ing, in Auguft 1279.; in which the conilitutions 
of Ottobon were con^rmed, and feveral canons 
were made, — about the collation to benefices ; — 
defcribing the perfons againil whom the fentence 
of excommunication was to be annually., de- 
nounced, — againft the clergy keeping concu- 
bines, — about baptifm, — and about the govern- 
ment of monks and nuns'\ But fome of theie 
canons concerning excommunication were fo dif- 
agreeable to the King and parliament, that the 
veaerable Father John Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
was obliged to . appear before the King ' in his 
parliament at Michaelmas the fame year, and 
there had the mortification to fee fome of the 
articles of his. late canons blotted out, and others 
changed.; and was made to declare his aflent to 
thefe alterations. . This was a very bold efiTort 
. (confidering the times) of the civil power againft 

^ DaPioiToLzL p.75. > ^ Spdnuui CobciL Uxx, p^jso. 
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ecclefiaftical tyranny, and a 'proper prelude to Cent.xm. 
the ftatute of mortmain, which was enabled by 
the fame parliament. . ' 

The fame primate held another council, of his 
fclergy at Lambeth, A.D. 1 281., in which feveral 
canons were made. The moft remarkable of 
thefe was the firft, which related to the admiiiif- 
tration of the eucharift. Amongft other things 
it is decreed, that at the elevation of the hoft the 
bells fliall ring, and all that hear them, even out 
of church, fliall fall down on their knees. The 
fame canon contains alfo dire6tions to the priefts, 
what inftru6lions they ought to give the people 
about this facrament'% One of thefe inftrufitions 
is To Angular, that it well deferves a place here : 
" Let priefts alfo take care, when they give holy 
" communion at Eafter, or at any other time to 
" the fimple, diligently to inftru6l them, that the 
" body and blood of our Lord is given them at 
*^ once under the fpecies of bread ; nay, the very 
living and true Chrift, who is entirely under 
this fpecies in the facrament. And let them 
" alfo inftru6l them, that what is at the fame time, 
«« given them to drink, is not the facrament, but 
" mere wine, to be drank for the more eafy fwal- 
** lowing of the facrament which they have 
" taken^*.** Thefe wife inftru6lions were plainly 
intended to prepare the poor laics for what foon 
after happened, the depriving them of the cup 

^' Du Pin's Ck. Hift. vd. xx. p. X3i. jQhnfon'f Canons^ an. latx* 
^ Spelman t Con. y. 4. p*3a9* 
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CeoLXXff. 9ptirely, 9Xii leaving them to fwallow their dr^ 

^"^^-^ bread in the beft manner they could. 

Frimate'f The inclination which Edward and the parlia- 

SeKteff. °^®"^ ^^^ Jately difcovered, to fet fome bounds 
to the increafing power and wealth of the clergy, 
was by no means agreeable to the Archbifhop ; 
who, in the year 1281., wrote a very (harp letter 
to the King on that fubje6l^\ In that letter he 
f^omplains, that the church was oppreffed, con- 
trar}' to the decrees of the popes, the canons of 
councils, and the fandlion of orthodox fathers ; 
in which/' fays he, "there isthefupremeautho- 
rity, the fupreme truth, the fupreme fanctity ; 
f^ and no end can be put to difputes,unlefswecari 
" fubmit our folemnity to thefe three great laws.*' 
Jn this epiftle the primate roundly declares, that 
^o oaths fliall bind him to do any thing againft 
the interefts and liberties of the church ; and very 
kmdly offers " to abfolve the King fron any oath 
** he may have taken that can any wife incite hinc^^ 
*f againft the church/* But this thundering lette|f: 
made no impreffion on King Edvyard, who con- 
tinued to take feveral other Heps towards abridg^- 
ing theexorbitant power and wealth of the clergy^ 
New he- ArchbiftiopPeckham took occafion, A.D.1286., 
^' to difplay his orthodoxy, and Ikill in fcholallic di- 
vinity, by cenfuring feveral propofitjons main- 
tained by one Richard Knapwell, a Dominican 
friar ; the only heretic we hear of in England in 
the thirteenth century. Thefe propofitions main- 
ly DuFin's Ch. Hift. vol.1 z* p. 131. Spelman't CondL t.a. p«34Z. 
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Um^d by the frnf^ and ccmdemiied by the ff{- CcBt^xm. 

mate, are fo far curioufl, as tfaej fiiew u» what 

were the fufoje^bs of controvexfy and diiijuifltioli 

aoiongft the divines and pbilc^phers of this fe- 

riod, and were as follow : ^ i • That the dead 

<« body of Jefiis Chrift had not the fame fubftan- 

<< tial form as when living, t. That if the eu- 

<^ chariilical bread had been confiscrarted with 

^^ thefe words, This is rmf body^ during the three 

^' days Jefus Chrift lay in his grave, the bre^d 

«< would have been tranfubftantiated into th^ 

^< new form which the body of Chrift took at tb6 

^^ feparation of his fouL 3. That after the re^ 

^^ ~furre£tion of JeAis Chrift, the eucharifticsd 

^* bread is tranfubftantiated by virtue of tli6ft 

«< words. This is tuy body^ into the whole living 

<^ body of Chrift ; that is, the matter of the bread 

<* is c6nvex*ted into the matter of his body, and 

<< the fubftantial form of the bread into the fitb* 

«^ ftantial form of his body ^ that is to fay, into 

<< his ittteUe£lual fool, fo ftir s^ it conftitutes the 

^ fovm of his body. 4. That in man there id 

^^ only one form, namely, his rational fi>ul, with« 

^ out any other fubftantial form. 5. That in ar^ 

^ ticlesof faith, a man is not bound to reft on the 

^< authority of the Pope, or of any prieft (nt doe« 

^^ tor ; but that the holy fcriptures, and right rea« 

^^ ion, are the only foundations of our s^nt''.** 

One cannot help wondering how fo important a 

truth as that which is contained in the laft pn>- 

f T.W7ketip.xi4* Knyglitoii>coLM67. SpeLC».TaL».p.347^ 
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CenuXiii..pofitioiH ^ver came . into company with the vile 
^""^ ^ jargon and nonfenfe of all the reft. This laft pro- 
poiition, however, was no doubt coniidered by 
the primate as the greateft and itaoll dangerous 
herefy of the whole. 
TiieKing Archbifliop Peckham' dying A.D. 1292., was 
extorts fucceeded, after a vacancy of two years, by Ro- 
from the ttert Winchelfey, who fat very uneafy in the ar- 
«^^W' chiepifcopal chair. King Edward being much 
engaged in war, had great occafion for money, 
and made frequent demands upon the clergy, 
which were coniidered by them as grievous en- 
croachments on the immunities of the church; 
Thefe demands of money became more frequent 
and more heavy during the primacy of Winchel- 
fey, on account of the long and expeniive war 
with Scotland. In the year 1 294., while the Arch- 
bi(hop-ele61: was ftill at Rome, Edward feized all 
the money which had been collected in England 
for :the holy war, and was depofited in feveral 
monafteries, and applied it to his own ufe ^^ A 
few months after this, he called an aflembly of 
the clergy to meet at Weftminfter on the 21ft 
September in the fame year, and demanded from 
them one half of all their revenues, both fpiritual 
and temporal ^^ This demand, as might have 
been expe6led, was not very cheerfully complied 
with; and they obtained an audience of theKing, 
in order to perfuade him to accept of a more mo- 
derate proportion. But William Montfort Deau 

^ T. Wykes, p. ta6. Walfing. p. 65. 
«* M Weft. p. 44X9 42^ 
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of Sl/PauPs, whom they had appeinted their ccnt.xin^. 
orator, was thrown into To violent an agitation of "^^r- ^ 
fpirits, probably by the royal frowns, foon after hS x 
bad began his harangue, that he funk to the 
• ground, and expired upon the fpot. When the 
clergy, after this fatal accident, had returned to 
the monks' (lall at Weilminfter,.tbeir deliberations 
were interrupted by the intrufion of Sir John Ha- 
vering, fent by the King j who, with a fierce me- 
nacing air, addrefied the aflembly in 'this laconic 
fpeech : ** Reverend fathers, if any of you dariSi 
'* to contradift the King's demand in this bufi« 
*^ nefs, let him ftand forth into the' midflof this 
<' aflembly. that his perfon may be known, and 
•* taken notice of, as a breaker of 'the peace of 
** the kingdom.** None of the clergy had cou- 
rage to return any anfwer to this fpeech, or make 
any further oppofition to the King*s demand. 
' The Archbiftiop hearing what havock Edward The ciefgy 
was making of the revenues of the church, ob^ ^5"^ ** 
tained a bull from Boniface VIIJ., one of the K,„g and 
greateft .champions for the power, wealth, and parliament 
immunities of the clergy, that ever filled the pa- them. 
pal chair, prohibiting all princes to levy any taxes 
on the clergy in their dominions, without the 
leave of the holy fee, and forbidding the clergy 
to pay any fuch taxes; and threatening both 
princes and clergy with the dreadful fentenceof 
excommunication in cafe of difobedience*'. Win- 
chelfey, armed with this impenetrable fhield (as 

^' Rymer, ToLs. p«7o6« Heming. roLx. p*zo4* 

he 
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Bf^ir, 



centxm^ he m^f^ned) ogaioA til fiiture uttempto.oa tl^ 
~'~^ f%cred patrimony of the church, returned ioto 
EogUnd; aadfooq had occafion to try stfiftraiigth 
and ^caey. For £dward held a parliaoMnt at 
St Edmundibury, on November 3, A.D* i%g6m^i 
in which hedemandedfrQin the clergy a fifth ofidS 
their moveablpfiu They refufed to comply with 
tbisi defoand ; and the Archbifliop produoed di^ 
Pope's bully which he had hitherto kept JR^ret^ 
as the ground of their refidab\ Though the Kii^. 
vas greatly offended at this refuft), and ftiU. oMra 
at the picetenoe on which it was built, he did not 
immediai^ely proceed to extremities, but giiye 
thein to the next meeting of parliament tf> e^n^ 
fider of the matter* At the meeting of the. nexe 
parliament, 15th January 1997., ^^ ele^gy ftiH 
p^rfiftad in, refuiing to comply with the IJ^ng'a 
demand. ^ 
Tbedon Edward, perceiving that this diipute was eome 
^*^ toacrifia,andtbathemuftuoweftabliaithefig]^t 
of King and.p^liiimefit to tax the pofleiSwa qS 
the clergy without the Q<yiiettt of the Pope, w £ki 
ever give it up> determined to carry his points 
With this view he told the clergy, that fince they 
would contribute nothing to the fupport qf h^ 
government, they ihould receive no prote^qo) 
from it } and he gs^ve orders to all his jud^ tor 
do every man juftice againft the clergy, but to dq. 
them juftice againft. no man» At the £une time, 
he directed writ» tq aU the iberi^ iu Sn^Iand). 



«' Walfing. p.6S. 
^ WalfiBg. p.6S« 
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poQimanding them ^^ to feize all tUe lay fees of ceotxnr. 
" the clergy, as well fecular as regular, together '-. ~'~ -^ 
** with their gooda Jind chattels, and keep theni 
" in their poffeffion, until they received further 
" orders from him.*' Thefe two things brought 
fuch a torrent of abufes, injuries, and diftreffei» 
on the clergy, that many of them very foon com« 
plied with the King's demand, and obtained the 
protection of the government, and reilitution of ' 
their eflates and goods. At laft, even the Arch- 
biihop himfelf, the chief author of all thi9 difturb- 
ance, after he had been dripped of all, and almo^ 
reduced to want the necefiaries of life, w^ 
brought to fubmiflion, and paid the fiflh part of 
his moveables, to redeeqi the reft of his poiTel^ 
fioqs**. Thus did this great King, by his wiib 
and fteady meafures, triumph over the oovetau§ 
and f^lfiOi claiips of the Pope and clergy, whei) 
their power was at the high eft. 

AjHiiie this great controverfy between thfi King Synod of 
and the clergy fubjfifted, the primate held a pr<)* ^^^'^ 
yjncial fynod at London in January 1298., ii^ 
which it was decreed, " That the feizers of eccle- 
** fiaftical gppds, and fuch as took them avjray by 
•* violence, without thefree leavepf their owners, 
" or of their bailiffs, be publicly and in general 
" denounced to be under the fentence of the 
" greater excommunication,byth^ bifhops thena- 
" felves in the cathedral churches and other no^ 
** table pJ^A^esf, by other idooeous men, ii^ other 

♦• Mj Weft. p,4^*av V,#M[. p.<9. 

** churches 
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Cent.xin. ^« churches of every diocefe, at the cortmand of 
" the diocefan^V* But the whole body of the 
clergy being immediately after this put out of the , 
proteftion of the law, and expofed to all manner 
of infultSjthefe excommunications were either not 
denounced, or not regarded. After this ftorm was 
blown over, and the Archbifhop had recovered 
' the poffeffion of his fee, he fent a folemn mandate 
to all the bifhops of his province, dated at Otte- 
ford 6th ides of July 1298., enjoining and com- 
manding them, by virtue of their canonical obe- 
dience, i. To caufe the fentence of excommuni- 
cation to be publifhed in every church in each of 
their diocefes, againfl all feizers of the goods of 
ecclefiaftical men, according to the decree of the 
Jynod of London. 2. To caufe the fame fen- 
tence to be publiflied in each of their cathedral 
churches, twice a-year, againfl all infringers of 
4he great charter, and the charter of forefts 
(which had been lately renewed by the King), 
and to caufe the faid charters to be at the fame 
time publicly read before the people. 3. To caufe 
the fame fentence of the greater excommunica- 
tion to be publiftied in every church in each of 
their diocefes, every Lord's day, and every fefti- 
val, againft all who fhould be guilty of beating or 
imprifoning clergymen. All thefe excommuni- 
cations were to be pronounced with the greateft 
poflible folemnity, with bells tolling and candles 
lighted, that it may caufe the greater dread j 

-. 4* Jolmfon't CaaoiUt an. 1 398. 
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" for laymen (fays, the primate) have greater re- ccntxiv* 
«* gard to this folemnity than to the effe.6l, of fuch ^ — v — • 
" fentences/'^^ 

Archbifliop Winchelfey held a provincial fynod Synod of 
at Merton, A. D. 1305., in which feveral canons Merton. 
were made, relating to the payment of tithes, the 
duty of ftipendiary or mafs priefts,andforae other 
things of no great importance. The fourth canon 
of this iynod may perhaps be thought curious, as 
it contains a very full and diftin6l detail of the 
feveral books, veftments, and utenfils which were 
ufed in the celebration of divine fervice in this 
period, together with the other furniture and or- 
naments of their churches. The defign of the 
canon was to put an end to all difputes between 
the re6lors of churches and their parifliioners, by 
afcertaining what part of the books, veftments, 
utenfils, furniture, and ornaments of the church 
each of them was to provide and keep in repair. 
By this conftitution the parifliioners were obliged 
to provide the following books for their church, 
viz. A Legend or Le6li6nary, a book containing 
all the leffons, out of fcripture, and other books, 
which were to be read throughout the year j 2. An 
Antiphonar,a book containing all theinvitatories, 
reiponfes, verfes, collects, and Qvery thing that 
was faid or fung in the quire^ except the leflbns ; 
3.. A Grail, a book containing the tra6ls, fe- 
quejnces, hallelujahs, the creed, offertory, trifa- 
giuin, &c. and the office for fprinkling the holy 
water, and all that was to be fung at high mafs : 

t^ jSpeL Con. V0I4; p.49S. . 
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Cent.Xiv. 4. A Pfalter ; 5, A Troper, which contained only 
the fequences which Were not in the Grail ; 6.The 
OrdinaUa book containing direftions for the right 
method of performing all the divine offices; this 
book was fometimes called the Pie 6r ^orttiisf ; 
7. A Miffal or Mafs-book ; 8. A Manual, a h66k 
containing the offices of baptifm, and the othfeif 
Sacraments, except the mafs, with the feri/ice 
iifed at proceffions. It muft have been a great 
expence to parifhes to provide all thefe books be- 
fore the invention of printing, when the cotiinibti 
price of a mafs-book was five marks, equal to the 
yearly (lipend of fomie vicars at that time. Be- 
fides thefe books, the parifliiohei's were obliged 
to provide the following veRments, viz. !• The 
principal veftment, or befl cope, to be ufed on. 
the greater feflivals ; 2. A cfaefible, being the 
garment worn by the prieft next under the cope, 
and which was fometimes called the planet; 3. A 
dalmatic, the garment ufed by the deacon ; 4. A 
tiiiiic, for the fub-deacon ; 5. A choraal cope, for 
common ufe, with its appendages, \\z. the alb, 
amyt, ftble, maniple, and girdle; 6. Three fur- 
plices, and one rochet, or furplice without fleeves; 
^, A frontal or covering for the great altar, and 
three or four towels. The pariihioners were fur- 
ther obliged to provide the following (acred uten- 
fits; I. Achalice or ciip for the wine, with a patiit 
or cover, both of filver; 2. A pyx or box for thef 
body of Chrift, of ivory or filver ; 3. A cenfer;' 
4. A crofe for proceffions, aiid'ahother crols for 
the dead to be ufedin the borisl^ffice} 5. A bap- 

12 tifinal 
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tHkuH font, wil* lotk and key ; 6. A teffel for Cent.xiv. 
tbe holy water i j. A great candleflick for the "^-^r^^ 
taper at Eafter ; 8« A lanthorn and hand-bell, to 
be carried before the body of Ghrift in the vifita- 
tiofi of the fick ; g. An ofi^ulatory, or board with 
tine pi^ure of Ghrift or the Virgin Mary painted 
Ofi it, which the prieft kiffed immediately after 
coniecrating the hpft, and then handed about to 
the congregation to kifi ; lo. All the images ih 
the church, and the chief image in the chancel. 
The parifhioners were obliged alio to build and 
keep in repair the body of the church, the gl^ 
windows, and to furnifli it with bells, and feverai 
otjier things. All this muil have been attended 
with a very great expence, as feverai of thefe 
articles were coilly, both in their materials and 
workmanfhip. The reftors were obliged to kee^ 
the chancel, with its deiks, &c. in repair. ^ 

The holding tfie fynod of Merton was ambngft TrouUca 
the laft public a6te df Archbiihop Winchelfey, iri ^^^ ^' ^ 
the reign of Edward I., he being foon after in- * 
vol^d in very grievous troubles. For though the 
King and the primate had been outwardly recoti'- 
ciled to one another feverai yearis^ BgOj yet that 
TCCOBciltation never was fincere. The primate 
fHU coH^iBued to defend the immunities of the 
clergy with much zedH and warmly joined with 
tiUsA party of the bs^ens who oppofed Edward'n 
Utttiti^fy meafures, and obliged him ft^quently 
to eotirirm tile greafi charter, agaittft his inclina* 

f Spel* Coitb-f ola. p. 431* J^hitMi Cmoaii A* P, xjo5« 
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Cent. XIV. tion. The King was greatly enraged at this bc- 
' ^ ' havioiir of the Archbifhop, and only watted a fa- 
vourable opportunity to make him feel the weight 
of his refentment. Such an opportunity now of- 
fered. The High Conilable, and Earl Mar&al, 
' , the two heads of that party to which the primate 

had conftantly adhered, had lately been deprived 
' of their offices, and obliged to throw themfelves 
on the. King's mercy. Boniface VIIL, the great 
friend and prote6lor of Winchelfey, was now 
dead, andthe papalchair was filled by Clement V: 
who having been born in Edward's. French 
dominions, was much difpofed to favour his na- 
tive fovereign. The King accufed the Archbi- 
Ihop before the Pope of various. crimes, particu- 
larly of diflurbing the peace of the kingdom by 
abetting the factious barons; and His Holinefi 
fufpended him from the execution of his office, 
deprived him of the temporalities of his fee, and 
cited him to appear at Rome^''^ where he conti- 
Dued in indigence and difgrace, till after the 
King's death, when he was recalled by Edward II. 
and reflored to his dignities and poffeffions. 
Checks Edward L, in the abfenceof the primate, endeii- 

^^Uament ^oured to refolm feveral eoclefifi^ftical abufes in 
to the ex- his lafl parliament, which met at Carlifle 21ft Ja* 
^onsof nuaryi3o7. The fuperiors of feveral religious 
' orders, who lived beyond feas, ufed frequently tt) 
come into England, on pretence of vifiting the 
monafteries of their order } from whence thej 

extorted 
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^Ktortad great fums of money, which they baz^ied CeBt.xnr. 
out of the kingdom. To prevent this. pra6tice, ^— >r— ' 
a &rtUte was made, prohibiting the exportation 
<^ the goods of religious houfes on any pretence 
. whatfoever. *" 

■ 

The court of Rome, ever fertile in expedients Provifioni. 
for obtaining power and weaitti, bad lately' in- 
veoted a new method of getting the difpofal of 
all ecelefiaftical benefices and preferments. This 
was by giving reverfionary grants of benefices 
before they became vacant ; by which the legal 
patrons were deprived of their right of prefenta- 
tion. Thefe grants w'ere called provifion$,becaiife 
thereby fucceffors were provided to iacuinbeots 
while they were yet living. The Pope had alfo, 
about this time, laid claim to the firft-fruits of a!l 
vacant bifboprics, which had formerly belonged 
to the King* The parliament made loud com^ 
plaints againil thefe, and feveral other fchemes^ 
•whidli the court of Rome had lately fet on foot to 
dnm the kingdom of money. In order to pbr 
tain a redrefs of the£e new grievances, the p^arliar 
ment dmw up a lift of ,them3 which they fent to 
the Pope, accompanied with a very fpirited 
l&U^. This lift of grievances confided of feven 
iprtiel^s ; which were as follows : 
• !• The extravagant number of provifions Lift of 
granted by the Pope, of the beft fpiritual prefer- «"ev^ce» 
niet|te,r to. Italians, or other foreigners^ and non- . 
fefid^lts, to the great prejudice of the founders^ 
benefactors, and their fucceflbrs, and to fuch 

*» Cqk«'« adjteft. p. 580. Ryky'i ftuit. Ptfl. p. 13^ 
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C^i^XlT. as had the light of adrowfen, and the gifts oi 
filch preferments. 

2. The rents and revenues of religious bodes, 
irhich the Pope intended to apply to the ule ci 
divers cardinals. 

3. Concerning firft fruits of vacant benefices 
ref^rved to the P(^, a thing never heard of be^ 
fore ; concerning the coUe^ion whereof, he had 
lately ifiiied forth divers hard and fev^e orders, 
iQUch prejudicial to the King, kingdom, and the 
M^hole Englifli church. 

4. About Peter-pence ; that it was not taken 
according to the firft grant, but exacted to treble 
the value. 

5« Concerning legacies given to pious ufea; 
that they were wickedly demanded, and exaAed 
by the authority of the apoftolic lee, and coor 
verted to other ufes than the teftator or donor 
intended. 

5. Concerning d^ts ; that credit<Nrs went to 
iihe Pope's derks, and offered them half the d^bt, 
more or lefs, to get the reft ; who prefently casfed 
Ae debtors to be fummoned, or diftrainedy to 
anfwer before them. 

7. Concerning indiftinft legacies $ though ap- 
proved by the civil or comtnoii lawy yet the Pope'^ 
clerks impiouily appropriated them to tbemfelves^ 
contrary to the defign of the deceafed. ^' 

William Tefta, the Pope's nuncio, was called 
before the parliament, fharply reprimanded for 
thefe new a6ts of extortion, and commanded to 

->■ ' tbfieft Flack. fM. p. ^S*. M. WA p. 4tt' 
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defift' from them ; and his inferior agents inrefe Ctutxiv. 
ordered to be profecuted with the ntmoft feverity. ^-^'-v-—' 
This noble fpirit of the Engliflt parliament gave a 
momentary check to the cruel exactions of the 
court of Rome ; but brought no efie6lual remedy, 
as will appear from the fequel of this hiftory. 

There were but few innovations in the do6krine innova- 
cf the church of England in this period ; the minds ^*p^^^^ 
of the clergy being much more keenly engaged 
in the pnrfuits of power and wealth, than in fpe- 
cnlative di(quifitions. There happened, how- 
ever, a confiderable change in the ientiments of 
the church in the point of tranfubftantiation, in 
the courfe of the thirteenth century. In the be- 
ginning of this century, the do6lrine of the church 
on this fobjefi;, as declared by the fourth general 
Lateran council, was, «< That the bread was tran- 
<' fubftantiated into the body of Jefus Chrift, and 
^* the wine into his blood **,** But before the 
end of the century, the faithful were taught to 
believe, ** That both the body and blood of our 
^ Lord, nay, the whole living and true Chrift, 
^ was given them at once, under the fpecies nyf 
•* bread ; and that ' the wine which was given 
^ ' them at the fame time to drink was not the 
&c#ament, but mere wine "." There were not 
a few changes in the worfliip and difcipline of 
the church in this period. The number of 
ISsftiyalswas confiderably increafed ; bells were 
toiled at the elevation of the hoft, to engage the 
adoration even of thofe who were without the 
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Ceiit.xiV. church ^\ In partaking of the encharift^ (bme- 
times a cup of wine was given to the laity, though 
It was declared to be no part of the facrament ; at 
other times th^ were put off with the wafhings of 
the prieft's fingers^^ Confeffion was more ft ri^y 
and more generally enjoined than formerly ; and 
none were permitted to communicate who did 
not give evidence of their having confefled^. 
^Vhat were called ipfofaSto or igfbjure fufpeiw 
.fions and deprivations (by which thofe priefts who 
were guilty of certain irregularities andvices were 
declared to be fufpended from their offices, or de* 
|)rived of their benefices, came firft into ufe in 
tfiis period. The firft example we meet with elf 
fufpenfions and deprivations of this kind, is in the 
Conilitutions of Otho, the Pope^s legate, in the 
fynod of London, A.D. 1237. By the 15th of 
thefe conilitutions it is decreed. That all mar- 
ried priefts be ipfo jure deprived of their baie- 
fices ; tl^t all their goods, even thole whictithey 
had gotten with their wives, be applied to the 
ufe^ of the church ; aiid that their children bfe 
incapable of church-preferments "• But this wa^ 
an o^ftinate plague (as they called it), which for 
feveral centuries baffled all the power and cun- 
ning of the court of Rome, and required extra- 
ordinary methods to drive it out of the charcii» 
General excommunications came alfo into ufe \h 
this century, by which ali who were guilty of 
f^rtain vices and crimes, though known only to 

^ Spel. Con. t. %k p. 330. " JohaTon's Caff. A.D«'xij6— »i« 
>* ld.ibicL vol. I.A.D. 1(139*-];. »? Id.ibid. A.D. xij^—i^. 
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6od and tbeir own confcienc^s, were declared OratXiv. 

to be extrommuniitated. Th^e general excom* 

muRiMtions were at firil denounced chiefly 

againft fuch as injured the clergy, by detaining 

tbeir tithes, defrauding them of any <tf their dues^ 

or dealing any thing belcmging to the church. 

They were to be publiflied by every pari0i prieft 

in his holy veftments, witli bells tolling and 

candles lighted, before, the whole congregation, 

in the mother tongue, on Chriftmas, Eafter, 

Pentecoft, and AUhallows-day '% That the& 

excommunications might make the greater im<- 

preffioQ on tender confciences or timorous na* 

tures, they contained the mod horrible infernal 

ctirfes that could be devifed : ^* Let them be ac« 

^< curfed eating and drinking ; walking and Hu 

^^ ting ; Ipeaking and , holding their peaoe ; 

^< waking and ileei^ng ; rowing and riding ; 

^ ipdlghing and weeping ; in houfe and in field j 

^^ on water and on land, in all places. Curfed 

^< by their head and their thoughts ; their eyes 

^ and their ears^ their tongues and their lips ; 

<< th^r teeth and their throats ; tiieir fliouldera 

^^ and their brestfts ; their feet and their legd ; 

^ tbeir thighs and their inwards. Let them re* 

<c main accurfed from the bottom of the foot to 

«^ jthe crown of the hciad, unleis they bethink 

^< themielves and come to iati8fa6i;ion. And juft 

'« aa this candle is deprived of its prefent light, ib 

M let, them be deprived of their fouls in hell/' ^? 

©3 Such 
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Cent.Aiv. Such wis the bitter unchriftian language of the 
^ "'""-' excomtnunications of thofe times 1 
Exaaioiu But that which is moft worthy of our attention, 
^R^T ^^ rather of bur indignation, in the church-hiftoiy 
of this period, is, the unfatiable avarice, and 
boundlefs ambition of the court of Rome* Hie 
arts of that court to drain this unhappy kingdom 
of its treafure, and fleece both the clergy and laity, 
were almoft innumerable. What prodigious lumt 
of money were yearly carried out of England to 
Rome, — by pilgrims; by thofe who profeeuted 
appeals, and lawfuits, before that court ;•«— by 
prelates who went thither to obtain consecration, 
and the confirmation of their ele3tons; — by fuch 
as went to folicit, or perhaps to purchafe, ehurch^ 
preferments, which were almoft all beftowed by 
the Pope ; — by the legates and nuncios who from 
time to time carried off incredible fums, raifed on 
variouspretences ; — by theItalians,who poSMkd 
many of the richeft benefices in England; — by 
the firft-fruits of benefices ; — by Peter-pence j •— 
by the annual tribute impoled upon King John 
and his flicceflbrs, and by feveral-other means ! 
Pride of The popes, who hypocritically ftyled themfdves 
the popei. Thefervanis ofthejervants of the Lord^ pretended 
to be the univerfal monarcbs of the Ghriftian 
world, both in temporals and i^kituats, Mtid 
treated, not only the kings of England, but all 
the othet* fovereigns of Europe, as dieir vaffida 
and fubje£ls. BonifaceVIIL, who flourifted to^ 
wards the end of this period, carried thefe ambi- 
tious pretences to the gteateft height, as appears 

from 
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fitma bis famous bull, dire&ed to Philip the Fair, Centxm 

King of France, dated 5th December 130 1.: ^^-^-v--^ 

^< Bcmiface the bifliop, a fervant of the fervants 

** of God, to Philip King of France* Fear God, 

V and keep his commandments. We will you to 

^< know, that you are fubjed^ to us, both in ipi^ 

** ritucds and temporals. You have no right to 

*^ beftow benefices and prebends, &c. &c. We 

*^ declare them heretics who believe the con- 

.« trary/* *° It will be difficult to find in hiftoiy 

fuch an example of infolent humility. 

Though this kingdom, and other parts of New 
Chrifi;endom already fwarmed with monks and ^^^L^^ 
nuns of various orders, feveral new orders were 
infi;jtuted abroad in this period, and fooQ after 
their infli|;ution traniplanted into England. The 
aioft confiderable of thefe new orders were the 
Francifcaps and Dominicans. The Francifcan 
order was founded about the beginning of the 
thirteienth century by Francis of Affify, from 
whom they took their name. They were firil ip- 
troduced into England A. D. 1216., and foon 
became famous for their pretended ian6lity and 
real wealth. The Dominican order was founded 
about the year 1215., by Dominic de Gufman^ 
one .of thofe cmA enthufiafts, who preached up 
the creifade agaioft the Albigenfes, by which fucb 
multitudes of unhappy people were deilroyed, 
for. 00 other crime dian rejecting the tyran^iyt 
idolatry, and fttperfl;iti(ms of the chitrch of Rome. 

■ 
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CcBCjmr. The Dominicans were firft eftaUHhed at Tbou- 
loufe^ which was the centre of tbofe pretended 
lieretics they were.defigned to deftroyii and 
from thence they foon fpread over all ChriAeH^ 
dom ; and fettled in Ekigland A. D. 1217.^' 
This order hath long inherited the fpiritof ita 
founder, having the dxredtion of the infernal 
tribunal of the inquifition^ by which fi> many 
thovfands of good men have been condemned to 
the. flames. 



SECTION XL 

Hffitny qf Beligicn in Qreat BrUain^Jrom A. D. 1307* ' 

to A, D. 1399. 

Cent. XIV. ^T^HE condu6l of the bilhops of Rome never 
VTrr*' X correfbonded very well with the humble title 
of the which they aflumed, viz, Tkejkrvants fifthejet^ 
^*I** vmts of the Lord. But, in the dark ages we are 
now delineating, they adted much more like the 
fovereigns than the fervants of the Chriftian world 
andtreatedthe greateflmonarchs as their ibbjefts. 
In the firft year of the fourteenth century, Boni- 
face VIII. declared, in a bull directed to the King 

of France,— « ThatGod had eftabliflied thePope 
^^ fovei^ign over all kings and kingdoms, tO pluck 
** up, to deftroy, to fcatter, or to build ; — tbtit 
>^^ the King of France ought not to think that he 
^ hath no fuperior, and is not fubje& to the 

t i . . ; « Pope J 
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^ Fb;)e; — ilitt be who » of than opinion is a fool Cciit.xnr. 
^< and an iiifidel/' ' ^^— v— ^ 

Nor was the avarice of the popes of thofe times Thdrat*. 
inferiw to their ambition ; and iirhile they infulted "^* 
all the ibvereigns who were in communion widi 
tbem, they plundered their fubje^ts without mea* 
fiire and without mercy. In a word, the pride and 
rapadly to €t^&k pretended vicars of the humble 
J^Basi were fo great, that: they could hardly be 
endured by the moft infatuating fuperftition^ 
Bad excited loud complaints in every Chriftian 
country. 

In a parliament held at Carlifle in January Aaofpov 
A.D. 1307., great complaints were made of the ^J^Ttj,^ 
tyrgimy and rapacity of the Pope,-^in beftowing tx^akm 
many of the beft benefices in the kingdom by ^^^*""» 
provifbes on Italians and other foreigners, to the 
prejudice of the kingdom and of the lawful pa^ 
troQS ; -^ in granting penfions to cardinals put ci 
the revenues of religious houfes ; -^ in demand* 
ing the iirft-fruits of vacant benefices, which was 
a new demand, and very prejudicial to the King 
and kingdom ; — in raifing the rate of Peter* 
pence much higher than the original grant ;-p-? in 
filing legacies which had been given to pious 
sfes, &C. An aSt was: made in confequence of 
Ihefe complaints, prohibiting all thefe encroach^ 
ments and extortions for the future ^# But this 
a& was, iU execute, and 1^ little or no ^s€t. 
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Robert WinoheUey Arciibifli^ of Cauterbury, 

who had been feveral years in exile, was f eci^ed 

teeiaied. by Edwatd XL immediately after his accefllon'. 

But that unfortunate prelate fiion loft the faifMil: 

of the young king, by refufing to difpenfe witb 

tiie canons againft pluralities and noo^^refidens^e^ 

in jfa vour of tiie royal chaplains and court-clergyi.f 

Knights- The profecution of the kkii^ts-templan^ 

templars wfaich terminated in the diffolution <^ the osdeu 

profecuted. ^^ ^ ^^ exccution of many oi its members, en- 

gaged the attention of all the nations of Europe, 
for feveral years, in the beginning of the fooc^ 
teentfa century. This order, at its inftitution 
A. D. 1 1 1 8., confifted only of nine knights, who 
had their refidence in a houfe near the Temple 
(from which they obtained the name of the 
knights-templars), and engaged in the protefiticm 
of the Chriilian pilgrims who viiited Jeru&lraEi» 
Many of thefe pilgrims being princes, prelate$^ 
barons,, and peribns of great wealth, thi^ were 
very liberal to their protestors ; and the knigbtfr- 
templars, by degrees, became numerous jmd 
opulent, having many valuable eftates in every 
Chriftian country. Their profperity orruptei 
their manners, created them many enemies, aod 
at length brought on their ruin« Two Imii^ta^ 
who had been feverely puniflied for ihmx crirno^ 
publicly chained the whole ordw with the moft 
detellable enormittes. They affirmed partic» 
larly, — i. That every knight, at his admiffion 

^ Wilkin. CoQciL t^a. p^a^o. ^ Altti^. Blitto p.»09. 

lo into 
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kito the orders was obliged to allure Jefus Chrift, Cant. XiVp 
to ^t upon the crucifix, and to trample it under ^^ ~'~-^ 
his feet : -— 2. That they difcharged him from all 
intercourfe with women; but allowed him to 
emninit the fin of Sodom : — 3. That they com- 
pelted him to worihip a wooden head, with a 
long beard, which was adored by the whole order^ 
in their general aflemblies. This ftrange dif« 
eavtrf made amigbty noife^ and was very agree* 
able to the enemies of the order, Philip tlie 
Fair, King oi JPraiicey was the mo& dangerous^ 
becaufe he was the mo& powerful of their ene« 
mies. That prtnte commanded all the Templars 
in his dominions to be ^2ed in one dayCOAo*- 
ber 5* A.]>« t307.)9 and thrown into prUbn«^ -^ 

Though Ckment V*, who filled St. Peter's chair syood of 
at that time, ibemed at firfi; to be difpleafed with London. 
the proceedings of the King of France agaiaft the 
Tewplars, he was foon prevailed upon, by the 
prcSjpeSt of (baring in their fpoils, to imitate hif» 
example, and to ammate both princes and pre^ 
ktes againft them, by his bulls. In confequence 
of one of thefe bolls, directed to Robert Winchet 
fey Archbiihop of Canterbury, a provincial fynod 
was h^d at London, in November A.D. 1 309., in 
which the affiur of the Templars in £ngland was 
debated. A great mafs of evidence againft the 
Templars, which had been colle£fced.by the Biihop 
of London, and other commifliiMiers appoint^ 
by tke Pope to examine thofe of that <»'der in 
l^gland, was laid before this fynod. Upon thi 

force 
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ColXIV. force of that evidence, long and warm deb«tea 
enfued, and at length the foUmritig fentence w«8 
pronounced : *^ That the Templara in London 
<* Jhonld be feparated from one another, and ex^ 
<< amined again concerning the crimes objeAed 
^ to them, and that new interrogatories ihiMild 
^< be pot to them, that if poffible fimie truth 
^^ might be extrafiked from them by their own 
^^ confeffions : that the ftme thing flionld be done 
^* to the Temjdars confined at Lincoln : that if 
^ by thefe feparations and interrogatories Ibey 
^^ confi^fed nothing more than they had done 
^ before, they (hould then be put to the rack ; 
^ but without mutik^on, or the too violent eSxtt 
^ fion of blood. That the bifhops <^ London and 
^ Chefter, with the other commiffioners, ihould 
*^ acquaint the Arcbbifliop when all this was doiie, 
>^ that he might re-aflemble the fynodV Tht 
execution of this curious fentence took up a good 
deal of time : for the fynod was not re-afleaaUed 
till the feaft of the exaltation of the holy crofi, 
A.D. 13 1 1. At that meeting, all the Templars 
who had been feized and brought to London ap« 
peared before the fynod, and publicly eonf efled, 
^ r— That they had been aceufed of fo many ar« 
^ tides of herefy, that they could not legiAy ex* 
<< culpate themfelves ; and therefore they prayed 
^« for the mercy of God and of the church ; and 
were ready to receive and perform what^er 
penancesflipuldbe enjoined thenu^-Uponheari 
Ing this, the fynod decreed*-*-^* That they ihould 

««be 
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*' beftpiunit^ firom one another, and fent to the OsBt^v. 
" dt&reBt monafteries of England to perform *^ ^^"^ 
*5 the penances which fliould be enjoined them, 
^^ until the holy fee,' in a general council, fliouId 
*« finally determine concerning their ilate and 
«* order/' ' 

A general council, confifting of about 300 Order of 
arohbHbops and bilhops, met at Viemie in Dau- ^^^7 
phiny^O^ober j6. A. D. 131 !• The chief in- 
tention of* calling this council was, to determine 
the fate of the Templars, and to difpofe of their 
great dftates. After long delihefationv a folemn 
ielSlon of the council was held. May 22. A. D. 
X 31 2*, in which Pope Clement V. prefided in per- 
fto, and Bt which the King of France^, the capital 
enemy of the Templars, was prefent* In this fef- 
fion. the. final fenti^nce againft the Templars was 
propounced with great folemnity, difTolving that 
ord^^ and bellowing all its riches on the knights- 
b^pitallers. But th e fentence itfelf contains fuf^ . 
ficient evidence, that thoie who pronounced it 
W^re confcious of its fevertty, or rather of its injat 
t^. . For tlie Pope, in his bull of condemnation, 
declared, '^ That though it could not be done. 
^ ^u^oording to the ufual rules and fomvs of juC- 
'^ tice, 3'et he diflolved the order of the Templars 
•* by the plenitude of his power ^" Thus fell 
the ffifHoua order of the knights^templan, after it 
had iowriOied almoit two. centuries, and had at- 
taAined a great degree of profperity and wealtlu 

7 W3kin» Condi, torn. 2. p. 314. y 

* CNi Filly Cent. XlV. ch. a. Walfing. Hift« Angl. an. 13x2. 

That 
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Ceiit.xnr. That matiy of ite members nr^edifiblote in theif 
'"'"'"- ' -^ manners is not improbable; but that an order of 
knights inflituted for fighting in defence of 
Cbriftianity, fhould make the renouncing cff 
Chrift, with every mark of contempt, the capital 
ceremony of their admiflion, is altogether incre- 
dible. 
The Eng. From the time that William the Conqueror 
^ """^^"P feparated the ecclefiaftical from the civil jurifdic* 

complain *^ *t* 

of griev- tion, there had been continual difputes between 
^^^' the ecclefiaftical and civil courts, about the limits 
of their authority. Many attempts had been made 
to terminate thefe difputes, by regulating the 
boundaries of the different jurifdiSkions. But this 
was found to be a, very difficult talk, on account ci 
the mixed nature of many a€fcions, which gave 
both the fpiritual and temporal courts a claim to 
take cognizance of them. Thefe difputes there- 
fore ftill continued : and loud complaints were 
made, in the council of London above men- 
tioned, of the encroachments of the civil upon 
the ecclefiafliical courtsi A long catalogue of 
thefe encroachments, which were called grieve 
ances, was drawn up by the council, and pre- 
iented to the King in parliament, with an earnefl; 
ftipplication for redrefs. This curious catalogue 
is far too long to be here inferted ; but the follow- 
ing article will ferve to give us fome idea of what' 
the clergy efteemed grievances in this period.^— 
•Item^ When clergymen are apprehended ofe 
fufpicion of a crime, by the civil officers, they 
** are not immediately delivered up to their 

" biihopft 
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''* biftops upon demand, as of right tbey ought to centxiv. 
" be, but are long kept in prifon, contrary to the ^"^ ^''~^ 
^* liberties of the church and clergy/* To the 
feveval articles in this long lift of grievances, the 
King, by the^ advice of bis parliament, returned 
wry arfcfiil and evafive anfWers.^ 

The Pope, at the fame time dire6led a bull to Pope's 
the Arcfabiihop of Canterbury againft the griev- ^ ^° 
ai^es of the Englifli clergy, defiring, or rather jedt 
commanding, the King (to whom the bull was to 
be Goiximunicated) to redrefs thefe grievances, in 
order to preferve himfelf ami hia kingdom ftxmi 
total deftru&ion. In this bull. His Holinefs com^ 
piblins bitterly, <^ That clerks invefted with the 
«c iacerdotal character, and ihining with- the 
^ jTplendour of pontifical dignity, were tried by 
^< laymen, condemni^, and hanged, when found 
^^ guiftt^ of murder or robbery, to the great pro* 
^^ vocation of the fiipreme King, who hath for* 
^^ biddeQ the fecular power to touch his anoint* 
ed '%" In fo Shocking a muiner did this pre* 
tcoided vicar of Chrift on earth pervert and mif^ 
apply the word of God ! 

Robert Wincheliey, Archbifhop of Canter** Archhi- 
bury, died May ii. A.D. 131 3., in the twentieth J^^^T 
year of his primacy. He is faid to have been a death md 
prc^te of great piety, an excellent grammarian, charaAer. 
philolbpher. and divine ; an affie^ing and popular 
preacher* The hi^ notions which he enters 
tained of the immunities of the clergy involved 

^ Wilkiiit ConciL toiif«4. p«3Z4 — 3^** '^ Id. ibid. p. $%$. 

him 
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Cent XIV. him in many troubled ; which he fuftained with 
' ^^^ upcommon fortitude." . 

Reynolds The monks of Canterbury ele^d Thomas 
Jl^g^f Cobbeham dean of Salifbury, who was com- 
bury. monly called the good chrgjfnum^ to be their 
archbifliop. But the . Pope, at the requeft of 
Edward II,, vacated this eXeStvan^ and m the 
plenitude of his apoftoUc power, appoiiited 
Walter Reynolds Bifliop of Worceiler to be pri«» 
mate, on the i ft day of O&ober A.D. 1315." 
Extraor- Archbifhop Reynolds appears to have been a 
*"*^ great favourite of the reigning Pope, Clement V. 
.granted by who not only raifed him to the primacy^ but 
the Pope, granted him leveral extraordinary powers by his 
bulls* By one of thefe bulls he gave him autho- 
rity to vifit the feveral diocefes in his province 
by proxy $ by another he authorifed him to ab- 
iblve one hundred perfbns who lay under^ the 
fentences of excommunication and interdift; 
and by others he empowered him, — to relax 
all who heard him preach or fay mafs, from one 
hundred days penances;-*- to beilow holy orders 
on one hundred baftards ; — to allow twelve 
clerks under age to enjoy benefices, with cure 
cdT Ibuls ; — to diipenfe with the canons of 
the church againft pluralities in favour of forty 
clergymen, &c. '^ In this manner, the p<^i& 
of thde times not only claimed a r^t to 
£fpenfe with all the laws of the church tbem^ 

." Anglia Sacni, torn. x. p.ii— x;, " Id. ibid. p.xS. 

. '^ Wilkin^ ConciL torn. ». p. 433-^444. 

II felves^ 



felves, bat ^veo to dele^te this difpenfi tig Cent. xnr. 
power to others.* ' • " '" 

The difputes between tiie temporal and f^iri- Statute 
tiial cowts> about the limits, of their feveral jurit ^^j. ^j^' 
diftioDS, ftiU eoDtiniUng^ a remarkable ftatute, 
coidibobIj called articuU cleric was made,^ A. D. 
1 3 16.9 for termiiiating thefe difpates. As this 
ftatute was procured by the clergy,at a time when 
their affiftance was much needed, it Was very fa- 
vourable to their ihamefbl and exorbitant clatms 
of exem^ption from civil authority* By the laft 
chapter it is graiited,-^that when clerks coofeia 
before temporal judged their heinous ofiences, as 
theft, robbery, aod murder, they canuot be 
jju4ged or condemned by thefe temporal judges 
upo» tibieir own confelfion, without violating the 
.privilege of the church ; and that the privilege 
q£ the church being demanded ia due form by 
the ordinary, Iball not be denied/^ 

It WW not long before one of the biihops had Adsn d» 
occafion to plead this flatute, and was protedied ^^^^ 
by li from the jmniftiment due to his crimef. fUtute; 
This waa Adam de Orleton, Bifliop of Hereford^ 
a fa&ioui ajid mvtial prelate, who had appeared 
in anus with the rebellious barons defeated at 
Burrow-bridge A.D« i j2i. Being accufed 6f 
high trc^on before tbeHoufe of Peers, in the par^ 
liUixietit which met at Weftminfter in Lent A« ^* 
i3M«9 he pleaded his privilege as a clerk, not to . 
betriedbylaymeu^ and beipg fupported in this 

'^ Coke'f Inftitut. Fkrt %. p. 601, 4x. 
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Cent XIV. him in rnuiy troubled ; which he fuftamed with 
' •" ^ UDcommon fortitude/' . 
Reynolds The monks of Canterhary ele^d Thomas 
J^^^f Cohbeham dean of Salifbury, who was com- 
}mrf. monly called the goad clergyman^ to be their 
archbifhop. But the . P<^, at the reqi^ft of 
Edward IL, vacated this eleffcion, and in the 
plenitude of his apoftolic power^ appointed 
Walter Reynolds Bifhop of Worceiler to be pri« 
mate, on the i il day of O&ober A. D. 131 5." 
Extraor- Archbiihop Reynolds appears to have been a 
^^ great favourite of the reigning Pope, Clement V. 
. granted by ' who uot ouly raifed him to the primacy$ but 
the Pope, granted him ieveral extra(»rdinary powers by his 
bulls. By one of thefe bulls he gave him autho- 
rity to vifit the f^veral diocefes in his province 
by proxy} by another he authorifed him to ab- 
fi>lve one hundred peribns who lay under^ the 
fentences of excommunication and interdift; 
and by others he empowered him, — to relax 
all who heard him preach or fay mafs, from one- 
hundred days penances;— to beilow holy orders 
on one hundred bailards ; --* to allow twelve 
clerks under age to enjoy benefices, with cure 
of iouls } — to difpenfe with the canons of 
the dsiurch againft pluralities in favour of forty 
clergymen, &c.'^ In this manner, the pqpetr 
of thofe times not only claimed a right to 
£fpenfe with all the laws of* the church them^ 

." Anglia Sacra, torn. t. p.ii— j;. " Id. ibid. p.z8. 

. '' Wilkin^Concil, tom.a. p.433-— 444. 
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ielves, bet iven to dxie^^Jbe this diip^nfing Ceatxnr. 
power to others. ' ' . '• " '"'^'~ 

The difputes betwBen the tempoFal and ijpiri- Statute 
tual cowtSy about the limits, of their feveral jurit ^^^ ^j^' 
diftio&s, ftiU eontiniUng^ a remarkable ftatute, 
eommoBlj called artkuU cleric was made,^ A. D. 
13x6., for terminating thefe difputes. As this 
ftatute was procured by the clergy, at a time when 
their affiftance was much needed, it Was very fa- 
vourable to their ihameful and exorbitant clahnfii 
of exem-ption from civil authority* By the lad 
chapter it is grantedy-^that when clerks copfeia 
before temporal judges their heinoi^us ofiences, as 
theift, robbery, and murder, they cauuot be 
^kAged or eondemued by thefe temporal judges 
upoB t^eir own eonfeffion, without violating the 
.privilege of the church ; and that the privilege 
of the church being demanded ia due fom by 
tbe ordinary^ Iball not be denied*'^ 

It was not lopg before one of the bifliops bad Adsm de 
OCctffioB to plead this ilatute, and was protected ^^^|^^ 
by It from th^ jMimlhrnent due to his crimef. fUtute; 
This was Adam de Orleton^ Biihop of Hereford, 
a fyBdom and martial prelate, who had appeared 
in arms with the rebellious barons defeated at 
Burrow-bridge A.D* i jsi. Being accufed df 
higbireafon before tbeHoufe of Peers, in the parr 
li^etit which met at Weftminfter in Lent A,. D^ 
13^., he pleaded his privilege as a clerk, not to. 
he tried by lay meu; and beipg fupported in this 

'« CokeVlnftitiit. IVt2. p.6ot> Ax. 
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Cent XIV. him in many troubles ; which he fiiftained with 
' '"^ micommon fortitude/' . 

Re^ioidt The monks of Canterhnry ele^d Thomas 
^^^^f Cohbeham dean of Salifbury, who wag com- 
hurf. monly called the goad clergyman^ to be their 
archbifhop. But the . Pope» at the reqtieft of 
Edward IL, vacated this eleffcion, and m the 
plenitude of his apoftolic power, appoiiited 
Walter Reynolds Bifliop of Worcefter to be pri* 
mate, on the ift day of O&ober A.D. 13 15*" 
Extraor- Archbifhop Reynolds appears to have been a 
^"""^ great favourite of the reigning Pope, Clement V. 
.gnntedby who uot only raifed him to the primacy^ but 
^ P<*pc- granted him ieveral extraordinary powers by his 
bulls. By one of thefe bulls he gave him autho- 
rity to vifit the feveral diocefes in his province 
by proxy $ by another he authorifed him to ab- 
iblve one hundred perlbns who lay under" the 
fentences of excommunication and interdk%; 
and by others he empowered him, — to relax 
all who heard him preach or fay mafs, from one. 
hundred days penances;-*- to beftow holy orders 
on one hundred baftards ; — « to allow twelve 
clerks under age to enjoy benefices, with cure 
of Ibuls \ — to diipenfe with the canons of 
the diurch againft pluralities in favour of for^ 
clergymen, &c. '^ In this manner, the p<^6 
of thofe times not only claimed a ri^t to 
difpenfe with all the laws of the church tbemu 

." Anglia Sacra, torn. i. p. 11—17. " Id. ibid. p. 18. 

V '^ Wilkin^ Concil. torn. 4. p. 433-— 444* 
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felves, bet ^eit to dk^^te this difp^nfing Ceift.xnr. 
power to others* ^ ' . '.^ -'-''-' 

The difputes hetwt^en iAie temporal and Ijpiri- Statute 
tuai ce»irts» about the limits, of their feveral jurif. ^u^ciS!' 
diStiotis, ftiU 6o»tinu4ng^ a remarkable flatute, 
eommoalj called artkuU cleric was made,^ A. D. 
13x6., for termiitating thefe difputes. A^f this 
ftnUite was procured by the clergy, at a time when 
their affiftance was miich needed, it Was very fa- 
vourable to their ifaameful and exorbitant claimfii 
of exeEvption from civil authority » By the I aft 
chapter it is granted, -^tbat when clerks .con£e& 
before temporal judges their heinou^ ofiesces, as 
theil, rabb^ry^ aod murder, they caniu»t be 
Ridged or condemned by thefe temporal judges 
upon their own eonfeffion, without violating the 
.privilege of the church ; and that the privilege 
o£ the church being demanded in due. form by 
the ordinary, iball not he denied/^ 

It W9S not lopg before one of the bifliops had Adsmi de 
occafion to plead this ftatute, and was protected ^^^^ 
by ii firom th^ punifliment due to his crimef. ftatute; 
This waa Adam de Orleton, Biihop of Hereford^ 
a fyEtigm and martial prelate, who had appeared 
in arms with the rebellious barons defeated at 
Burrow-bridge A.D. 1J21. Being accufed of 
high ir^on before the Houfe of Peers, in the par.. 
Jiametit which met at Weftminfter in Lent A- !>• 
13^*9 he pleaded his privilege as a clerk, not to. 
be tried by laymeu i and beipg fupported in this 

'^ CokeVipftitut. iyts(. p.6os> lu. 
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Cent XIV. him in munj trouble! ; which he fuAamed with 
' " ^ u|)coinmon fortitude." 

Reynoidt The uionks of Caoterbory elefted Thimias 
^I'^f Cobbeham dean of Salifbury, who was com- 
harf. monly called the goad clergyman^ to be tbetr 
archbiflbop. But the Pc^, at the reqoeft of 
Edward II,, vacated this ele&ioo^ and ia the 
plenitude of his apoftolic power, appointed 
Walter Reynolds Bifliop of Worcefter to be pri* 
mate, on the ill day of Oftober A.D. 13 13*" 
ExtnuNT- Archbiihop Reynolds appears to have been m 
^''^ great favourite erf the reigning Pope, Clement V. 
.gnuttedby who uot ouly ralfed him to the primacy, but 
tfaf Pope, granted him ieveral extraordinary powers by bis 
bulls. By one of thefe bulls he gave him autho- 
rity to vifit the feveral diocefes in his province 
by proxy ; by another he authorifed him to ab- 
fi>lve one hundred peribns who lay under^ the 
fentences of excommunication and interdift; 
and by others he empowered him, — to relax 
all who heard him preach or fay mafs, from one 
bundred days penances ;~» to beftow holy orders 
on one hundred baftards ; --« to allow twelve 
clerks under age to enjoy benefices, with cure 
of ibuls ; — to diipenfe with the canons of 
the duirch againft pluralities in favour of fortjr 
dergymra, &c. '^ In this manner, the popets 
of thofe times not only claimed a right to 
£fpenfe with all the laws of the church tbem^ 

." Anglia Sacn» torn. x. p.xx— X7* " Id. ibid. p.i8. 

. '^ Wilkin, Concil, torn. %• p. 433-— 444. 
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felves, bat ^e%k to dek^te this difpenfitig Ceflt.xiT. 
power to others. * ' ». '■ - '"'^'~ 

The dtfputes betwt^en the temporal and ijpiri- Statute 
ttial coiurts> about the limits, of their feveral jurit ^^^^ ^.j^' 
diSkions, fliU eonttniUtig^ a remarkable ftatute, 
eommoalj called arUcuU cleric was made,^ A. D. 
1316^., for ter miiis^ing thefe difputes. Asr this 
ftfttiite ni^s procured by the c1ergy,at a time when 
their affiftance was much needed, it i^^as very fa- 
vourable to their ifaamefiil and exorbitant claims 
of exem-ptiou from civil authority. By the Jaft 
chapter it is granted,-^that when clerks confeis 
l^fore temporal judges their heinous ofifeaceSy as 
theft, robbery, and murder, they cannot be 
jiudged or condemned by thefe temporal judges 
upou their own confeffion, without violating the 
.privilege of the church ; and that the privilege 
qS the church being demanded ia due form by 
the ordinary, Iball not be denied/^ 

it W9S not loug before one of the bifliops had Adan d» 
oceiisfioii to plead this ftatute, and was protected ^^^^ 
1^ i% firom the puniihment due to his crimef. ftatute; 
Thif waft Adam de Orleton, Biihop of Hereford, 
a fa&iow and martial prelate, who had appeared 
ia anus with the rebellious barons defeated at 
Sorrow-bridge A.D* 1^21. Being accufed of 
high treafon before tbeHoufe of Peers, in the par^ 
iiiaoietit which met at Weftmiufter in Lent A,. D^ 
1%%A*^ he pleaded his privilege as a clerk, not to . 
W tried by laymen ; and being fupported in this 

'^ Coke'« loftitut. Fkrt %. p.6ot> Ax. 
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CenuxiV. plea by the other biihops, it was admitted'*. The 

^'' ~'' ~^ I^ng, fome time after, attempted to bring him to 

a trial in the court of King's Bench, for the fame 

crime ; but the three archbifliops of Canterbury, 

York, and Dublin, came into court with their 

crofles borne before them, and carried him from 

the bar in triumph'*. The Bifhop of Hereford 

foon after completed his treafonable practices, by 

joining with the Queen and Mortimer in accom* 

plifliing the de(lru6tion of his unhappy fovereign. 

Thecid- The citizens of London did not pay fo great 

London regard to the privileges of the clergy, as the laws 

murder aud-courts of luftice. Having embraced, with 

of Exet!^ the moft ardent zeal, the party of the Queen and 

Mortimer, they feized the brave, learned, and 

loyal Biihop of Exeter, Walter Stapleton , ftripped 

him naked, loaded him with indignities, and a& 

lad cut off his head in Cheapfide.*' 

Jimon Walter Reynolds ArchbiftiOp of Canterbury 

Mqiium jjgj November ic. A. D. 1127., and was fuc- 

ceeded in that very important ilation by Simon 

^ Mepham". This primate had a long and warm 

conteft with the monks of St Auguftine at Can- 

terbury, who pleaded a papal exemption from his 

authority. In the courfe of this conteft, fome of 

the Archbiftiop's fervants beat and wounded two 

of the monks, and a notary, who had come to 

fummon their mafter to appear before Icherius 

de Concoret canon of Salifbury, who had been 

commiffioned by the Pope to examine and deter- 

« T. Walfing. Hill. Ang. p. 2 15. ** Id. p. 119. 

» '? Id. p. 194. " An^Ha Sacnii torn. z. p.i8. 1x5. 
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mine this controverfy. This infiilt was fo highly Ceat.xiv* 
refented by the Pope and his commiflioner, thtt ^-~^^*"^ 
the primate was obliged to fwear on the Gofpels; 
— That he had given no orders to his fervants j 
— that he execrated what they had done,; — 
that he had turned them all out of his fervice, 
and would never receive any of them into it again. 
He was alfo obliged to bring thirty other witneffes 
to corroborate his own teftimony. Icherius, after 
he had thus humbled the Archbilhop^ pronounced 
a definitive fentence againft him, and condemned 
him to pay no lefs than one thoufand two hun- 
dred andforty-one pounds to the convent fortheir 
expences'^ In this manner did the popes of 
thofe times, and their meanefl agents, trample 
upon the greateft prelates, when they prefumed 
to difpute their moft arbitrary mandates. 

Archbifliop Mepliam celebrated feveral proving Coundii. 
cial councils, particularly one at St. PauPs, Lon- 
don, in February A.D. 1328., and another at 
Magfield in July A. D. 1332. In the laft of 
thefe councils the number of the great feftivals 
to be obferved in the church of England was 
afcertainedj and the manner prefcribed in which 
they were to be kept.''' 

This primate appears to have been very di- Hit difpuu 
ligent in difcharging the duties of his office. He gl^Qp^^f 
vifit^d the diocefes of. Rochefter, Chichefter, Sa- Exeter, ' 
liAury, and Bath and Wells; but whep he at* ^^^^**- 
tempted to vifit that of Exeter, he met with a 
\^xy bold opponent. This was John Grandifori, 



'» Chron. W. Thorn. 001.2^039—5^051. 
^ Wilkin. 'Concil.t.a. p. 5 60. 
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Centxiv* Bifliop of that fee, who diiputed the pritnate't 
right of vifitatioQ, and appealed to the Pope^'. 
The Arcbbifhop, diiregarding this appeal, pro* 
ceeded in his vifitation. But when he arrived at* 
the confines of the diocefe of Exeter, he found 
the Biihop, with a numerous body of armed men, 
ready to difpute his entrance. This affront, to- 
gether with the chagrin which his unfortunate 
conteft with the monks of Canterbury had given 
him, had an ill eSt^ upon his health ; and he 
died at Magfield, 06tober 12. A. D. 1333., after 
he had filled the arehiepifcopal chair about five 
years and fix months ^*. His body was f6r fome 
time denied burial, until the abbot and mon]ks 
of St. Auguftine granted him their abfolution ; 
by which the hiftorian probably means, a dif- 
charge of the debt which he owed them. *' 

John Stratford, Bifhop of Winchefter, was, by 
the inter efl; of Edward III. at the court of Rome, 
tranflated to Can terbu ry . This prelate had been 
much engaged in fecular affairs before his pro- 
motion to the primacy, and was fiili more en- 
gaged in them after that promotion ^\ For, be- 
ing at the fame time archbiflibp, chancellor, and 
prime minifter to the young King, he had the 
chief direction ci all t^e civil and ecclefiafl;ical 

V 

aptirs of the kingdom. Even the monks of St. 
Auguftine, though greatly elated with the com* 
plete vi^ory which they had obtained over his 
predecefior, were glad to co'mpromife all diC* 



Stntford 
primatey 
liis great 
power. 



" Wilkm. CotucSL t.t. p.559< 
^ W«Thqni.coL4o66. 
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putes with the new primate on his own terms, Cdsk^xsv. 
and to give up the final &ntence which they ^ui ^^'^^-^ 
obtained m tiieir favour.** ^ 

Ardibifliop Stratford did not long «njoy this The pru 
high degree of power and royal &vour. Hailing ^,^ 
failed in hn endeavours to brii^ aSbout a peace with tht 
between France and England, he is &id to have ^^* 
adviied King Edward to profecute his daitii to 
liie crown of France, by invading tliat kingdqfti 
with a powerful army, protnifingto provide money 
in England for defraying all the expences of the 
war. HiB advice was taken ; but he did not ful- 
fil his promife ; which obliged Edward to make a 
truce with the King of France, and diflbaM his 
army ,<after he had contra^ed a great load of deb t. 
The King, oh his retdm to England, November 30. 
A.D. 1340., expreffed tSie mofl violent irefent- 
ment againft the Atcfabiihop, to whofe tiegli- 
gence or infidelity, in not fending him money, 
abcording to his promife, he afcribed ati his dIC- 
uppomtments. He immediately deprived him 
of all his fecular employments, imprifoned his 
daief confidants, and would have ieized his per- 
SatK, if he had not made his efc£^e from Lam- 
hd&k. 'To render him as odious to his fiibje^ 
as he WM to him&lf^ Edward publifred a long 
nianKefto, in which he accufed him of pride, in- 
gratitude^ negligence, treachery^ and various 
ioihkt crimes. But though the primale had thus 
loft his |»ower, and die favour of his prince, fak 

« 3 fpirit 
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Cent»Xiv« fpirit remained undaunted. He publifhed a 
* ^"""^ Ipxig anfwer to the royal manifefto, which he 
ilyled a defamatory Ubelj and denied all the fafts 
afifetted in it, in. the moil dire6t terms. He 
mounted bis pulpit in the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, and harangued the clergy and people in 
praife of his predeceflbr Thomas Becket ; and 
at the. conclufion of his fermon, pronounced a 
ientence of excommunication againft all who 
difturbed the peace of the church, — who in- 
Ci^nikd the laity againft the clergy, — ^who did 
^ny iiyury to archbifliops or biihops, their fpiri- 
tual fathers, the ambafladors of Chtift, and 
pillars of the church.** 
The King After tbts quarrel between the King and pri- 
mten- ^^^ '^^^ raged with great violence for ieveral 
condied. mouths, interrupting all the public buiine& of the 
nation, a feeming reconciliation was patched up, 
with much difficulty, by the interpofition of fome 
great men. All preliminaries being fettled, the 
primate came into the painted chamber, where 
both houfes of parliament were aflembled, April 
19, A».D. 1341., and kneeling before the King, 
who was .feated on the throne, implored his par- 
don and favour; which was immediately granted, 
at the interceffion of the lords and commons. 

The primate, after his reconciliation with the 
King, ^ept himfelf for the moft pact within the 
inhere of his own profeiiion. He pubUihed, at 
Lambeth, A*D« 1 342., certain ftatutes and confti- 

tutions 
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tutions for regulating the proceedings in the Centxiv. 
Archbifliop's court, commonly^ called the court of ^"*^ 
arches y from the place where it was held*^ In 
the courfe of the fame year, he celebrated two 
provincial councils at London, in which ieveral 
canons were made ; but they contain very little 
that is either new or r^markable.^^ 

The Pope (till continuing to encroach upon the Reipon- 
rights of the crown, and of other patrons, by re- ^^ 
fervations and provifions*% King Edward wrote a ^^^^" 
very ftrong remonilrance to His Holinefs againft «oiw,«x, 
thefe practices ; in which, amongll other things, 
he reprefented, " That by thefe provifions and 
*' reiervations, the encouragements of religion 
" were beftowed upon unqualified mercenary fo» 
" reigners, who neither refided in the country^ 
*^ nor underftood its language ; by which means 
'* the ends of the priefthood were not anfwer^d, 
** his own fubje^ts were difcouraged from profe- 
•* cuting their iludies, the treafures of the king* 
*• dom were carried off by ftrangers, the jurifdic- 
^' tion of its courts baffled by conftant appeals to 
<< a foreign authority, and both the crown and 
" private patrons were deprived of their mod un- 
^ queftionable rights. Thefe mifchiefs (adds he) 
^^ are now become intolerable; and our fubje6t3 
^* in parliament have earneftly requeftedus to put 
^ a ftop to them by fome fpeedy and effe6tual re- 

^ Wilkin. Concil. toau%^ p.68x. ** Id ibid. p,696. %o%m 

^ By refenrations, the Pope refer ved to bimfelf the next prefenta^^ 
tlon to any benefices he pleafed ; by provifionsy he appointed the per* 
fefif to whom they were granted to fucceed the prefent incumbents. 
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Ccntxi^. <* medy ^'.^ Bat this moil reafonaMe remon- 

' '^ ftrance bad little or ao eSeGt. 
Death of The wars with France and Scotland fo much 
^^P engroffed the attention of King Edward, and his 
fubje6ls of' all conditions^ that few eeclefiaftical 
tFanfa^tions of importance occurred in the five 
laft years of Archbifliop Stratford's primacy^ 
That prelate died on the vigil of St.BarthpIo-' 
mew, Augufl 23. A.D. 1348., at Magfield, in 
the fourteenth year of his government of the 
church of England.^' 
Ufford Thofe difputes between the crown, the canons 

pnmate. of Chrift-churcb, and the bifliops of the province, 
which broke out almoft on every vacancy erf the 
fee of Canterbtiry, were attended with very per- 
nicious confequences. One of the worft of tbefti 
confequences was, that the contending parties 
frequently appealed to Rome, whidi greatly in- 
creafed the authority of that court, and affi>rded 
. afpecious pretence for its moft ambitious claims. 
On the prefent occafion the canons having ele^d 
Thomas Bradwardin to be their archbifliop, the 
King, who deiigned that high ftation for am^tlier, 
immediately applied to the Pope j and notwith- 
ilanding his late ftrong remonftrance againft pa- 
pal provlfioiis, entreated His Holineft to raife 
John UfFord, Dean of Lincoln, to the fee of Can- 
terbury, by way of provifion. This application 
was too agreeable to be unfucceisful. The Pope, 
in the plenitude of his power, promoted IJfford 

" T. Walfing. p.i6t. " Aoglh Sacn, tom.i. p.41. 

to 



to the prioiacjr of the cimrclr of fidglaiid ; but ontiav^ 
that pri^te died Juoe7. A.D. i349.t without ^-— •'-— ' 
haviag received confecration. ** 

A moft deftruSthe peftilenoe raged about this Oreat 
tkoe in Englaii^d, as wdl asinfevetal odier coun- ^^^^* 
tries, and fwept away fo juwj df the clergy, that 
none could be fomid to perfinrm divine fervice in 
many chiinches* ^< Before this plague (fiiys 
^< Knyghton) you might have hired a curate for 
^' four or five marks a-year, op for two marks 
^ and biff faoidrd ; but after it you coidd hardly 
^ find a dergyman wbo would| acc^t of s 
** vicacage of twenty marks or twenty pousds 
« a^yean'* ^ 

King Edward no longer oppofing the promo* Bradwar- 
tton ofhis confeilbr Thomas Bradwardin, he was ^ P"- 
de£tedfay the canons of Canterbury, immrediately 
after the death of Ardibiihop Ufibrd, anil confe«> 
crated at Avignooi, where the Pope theo refided# 
cm tbe vigil of the feaft of St. Margaret At the 
coQ&cration feaft. Cardinal Hu^, one of the 
Pile's nephews, attempted to turn the ioew arch- 
bxbop (who was remaiiikaUe for the humility of 
his appearance) into ridicule, by introducing into 
the hidl a perfon drefled like a pea&nt, and riding 
on an ais, who prdented a petition to the P<^ 
to make him ArcUbifliop ol' Canterbury* But this 
nnpolile,unfeafonablepiece of wit wasnotreliflied 
by die Pbpe and cardinals, who thought it tmpru- 
dent to affiont a people firom whom they derived 

^' Aagfia Sacray torn. s. p.4»* ^^ IiMLKiiyfhtomooLa6oo. 

fo 
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CentXiv. fo many benefits. Archbifliop Bradwardin did 
' - not long furvive his confecration, djing, at 
Lambeth, Auguft a6. A.D. 1 349.9 only ieven 
days after his retain to England ^\ Thns there 
were no fewer than three vacancies of the fee of 
Canterbury in one year. 
Archbifhop Simon Iflep, keeper of the privy feat, fuc- 
conftitu- '^^^^^ Archbiihop Bradwardin, and was oonfe- 
tions. crated at St. Paul's, December 20. A.D. 1349. 
This primate proved a itri^t difciplinarian in ipi- 
rituals, and a rigid exadlbr of the temporal emolu- 
ments of his fee. In his primary vifitation of his 
province^ he deprived feveral clergymen for their 
irregularities, and excited very ilrong apprehen- 
fions in fome of the fuffragans^^ His&mouscon- 
ftitution, publiihed at Lambeth in March A.D« 
1 3 5 1 ; , breathes the lame ^irit of ftridlneis in diH 
cipline. By that conflitutioh it is decreed, that 
clerks who have been delivered up by the tern* 
poral judges to their ordinaries, and by them con* 
demned to perpetual imprifonment for their 
crimes, ihall receive only bread and water once 
akday, on Wednefdays^ Fridays, and Saturdays ; 
and bread and fmall beer on Mondays, Tuefdayis^ 
and Thurfdays ; and bread, beer, and pulfe, on 
Sundays, for the honour of the day '*. This con« 
flitulion was made in confequence of the ftrong 
remonftrances of the King and temporal lords in 
parliament, who complained that the clergy 
grofsly abufed their immunities; particularly^ 

^ Aaglk Sacra> tom.i. p. 419 43. ^' Id. ibid. p.4a. 

^ Spdnnn. ConciL toiQ.a« p*597J 
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that when a clerk had been found guilty of a ca^ deiit.xiv. 
pital crime, and condemned to perpetual impri- ^- ~^~~ ^ 
fonment by liis ordinary, he was either allowed 
io make his efcape, or to live in riot and luxury 
in the bifhop's prifon^^ This primate pubtifhed 
another conflitution, A.D. 1 359*9 forbidding 
courts, fiiirs, and markets to be kept on Sundays, 
and commanding all perfons to go to their parilh- 
churches on that day, to aik pardon for their of- 
fences, and to make amends for all the omiffi ons and 
commiflion^ of the preceding week*'. By another 
conftitution, publilhed A.D. 1 362^, he commands 
all Chriilians to keep all the faints' days with 
great devotion, that they might deferve the in- 
terceifion of.thefe faints with Almighty God* 
The late peflilence having occafioned a great 
fcarcity of .clergymen, thofe who remained de- 
manded exceffive ialaries for ferving the cure in 
churches. To remedy this evil, Archbifhop 
lilep publilhed a conftitution, in which, after re« 
proaching the clergy in very ftrong termsfor their 
covetoufnefs and other vices, he forbids any rec- 
tor to give, or any curate to demand, more than 
one mark a-year above what had been given to 
the curate of that church before the plague. ** 

The Fopeftill continuing to encroach upon the statute of 
rights of the crown and of private patrons, and to prorifor*. 
difpofe of all the moil valuable benefices in the 
church, by his provifions and refervations ; the 
fecond ftatute of provifors was made to put a flop 

^ Spelman. ConciL torn. a. p*597« ^' Id. ibid. p<599« 

^ Johnfon's Caiia&s» A«I).X3i6s. 
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CtntXiv. to tfaefe racroachmeots. By this ftatute it waB 
euB&ed^ — *< That if any perfim ihall procare re* 
fervations 6r provifions from the Pope, in diC 
turbance of free deSiions, or of the prdTentees 
of the king, or other patrons, that then the.faid 
proviibfs, their procurators and notaries, fliall 
be apprehended, and brought to anfwer; and 
in cafe they are convi£t6d, they (hali be kept in 
priibn till they have made fine and raniom to 



u 

u 

*^ the king at his will, and have fatisfied the party 
** aggrieved, by paying his damage^,""*'* 
Sututeof But thefe papal provifions and reiervations 
premunirc ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^j^ ground of complaint which the 

people of England had, at this time, againft the 
court of Rome. The frequen cy of appeals to that 
court was, if poffible, a ftill more vexatious and 
expenfive grievance. To confine this intolerable 
evil within fome limits, the ftatute of premunire 
was contiived« By that ftatute it is enabled, 
^< That ajl people of the king's legiance, who 
^ fliall draw any out of the realm in a plea, 
<< whereof the cognizance pertains to the king^s 
^^ court, or of things whereof judgments are 
^ given in the king's court, fliall have two months 
<^ warning given jthem to appear in the king*! 
^ courts to anfwer the contempt ; and if they do 
^ not app^r in their proper peHons to be at the 
^^ law within the time appmnted, they, their pro* 
^* curators, &c. fliall from that day forth be put 
«c out of the king's proted;ion, and tlielr lands^ 



^ See Statutes at Laqp^ ]pb«|. £dLIII» 

^* goods. 
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" goods, and chattels, (hall be forfeited to the Cent.xnr- 
^ king, and their bodies imprifoned, and ran- *~ '-~ ~^' 
" fomed at the king's wilh'/' But no ftatutes 
could put a period to the mifchiefs which Eng- 
land fuffered from its connection with the court 
of Rome, till that connection was happily dif- 
folved. 

An event happened during the primacy of Power o£ 
Archbifhop Iflep, which may give us fome idea ^^^^^^^ 
of the power of the clergy in the times we are 
now confidering, and therefore merits a place ia 
hiftojpy* Robert Lord Morley, one of the mod 
powerful barons of the kingdom, committed fome - 
trefpafles in aparkbelonging to William Batemao^ 
BHhop of Norwich. For. thefe the Bifliop profe* 
cuted hixft with fo much vigour, that, in fpite of 
all bis own power, and of the mod earned inter^ 
pofition of the King in his ikvour, he was obliged 
to fubmit to the following ignominious penance : 
-*^To walk iiQ his waidcoat, bare-headed and 
bare-foot, with a wax-candle, weighing fix 
pounds, lighted in his hand, through tlie dreets 
of Norwich, to the cathedral ; and there, in the ' 
prefence of a prodigious concourfe of people, to 
beg the Bilhop's pardon in the mod humble 
podure and language.^ 

But though the power of the clergy, at this 
time^ was almod irrefidable, when it was con- 
dudted with prudence and temper ; yet, when it 
was exercifed with violence and paffion, it was 

^ Sutiites at Lai^. ^' Aaglia Sacra, ti. p,4H* 
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fometimes baffled. Of this the famous dilpute 
between Lady Blancli, Baronefs Wake, iand 
Thomas de Lylde, Bifhop of Ely, affords a moft 
remarkable example. In the beginning of this 
difpute (the particulars of which are too many to 
be here inferted), that prelate appears to have 
had right on his fide ; but in the progrefs of it, he 
a^led with fuch intolerable infolence, pride, and 
pafiion, that he beaame univerfally odious, was 
deprived of the temporalities of his fee, obliged to 
fly out of the kingdom, and at lafl died of a 
broken heart, in a foreign land, A. D. 1361/^ 

A mod de(lru6):ive peililence raged in £ng- 
land,and feveral other countries, A.D. 1360. ; and 
in, that year no fewer than feven Englifh bifliop* 
rics became vacant, which were all filled by papal 
provifions**. So little effect had the (latute of 
provifors, which had been made againil that en- 
croachment of the Pope, only ten years before. 

Simon Iflep, Archbiihop of Canterbury, did 
not very long furvive this great mortality amongft 
his brethren. For, having languiflied about three 
y^ars under a paralytic diforder, he expired, at 
Magfield, April 16. A.D. i366.« The Pope, 
at this time, feems to have taken a pride in dif- 
playing his contempt of the laws which had been 
made in England againil his provifions, by filling 
every fee that became vacant in that manner. 
Though the chapter of Canterbury had chofen 



^. Anglia Sacra^ t, z. p. 654* 
^^ Id. ibid. p.46. 
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William: Edyndon, Bifliop of Winphefter, to be Centxiv. 
archbifliop, the Pope granted a provifion to that ^~ "'' '^ 
important ftation to SimoQ Langbam Biihop of 
Ely, and chancellor of England, who was ad- 
mitted into it without any oppofition.^ 

The tranflation of this prelate gave as mucb Verfe«. 
pleafure to the diocefe of Ely, as it gave dilguft 
to that of Canterbury. This appears from the 
following rhyming Latin verfes made on that 
occafion: 

Exultant coeli, quia Simon tranfit ab Bly^ 

Ad €uju8 adventum> flent in Kent millia centam.^ 

Archbifhop Langham had not much comfort Archbifliop 
in his promotion, arid did not enjoy it long. The J'J^fJ 
Pope raifed him to the dignity of a cardinal ; fignation. 
and he imprudently accepted of that dignity 
without confulting the King ; who was fo much 
offended at his prefumption, that he feized the 
temporalities of his fee. Being much, difpirited 
by the King's difpleafure, he refigned his arch- 
bifliopric November 28. A. D. 1368,, and retired 
to Avignon, where he died A.,D, 1378/^ 

On the refignation of Archbifliop Langham, Wktiefey 
William Wittlefey, Biihop of London, was pro- P'^"*^*- 
moted to the primacy by' a papal provifion. 
About this time almoft all the great places of 
power and profit in the kingdom were filled by 
clergymen j which gave fo much umbrage to the 

^^ Anglia Sacrai t.i. p. 46. ^ Id. ibid. p. 47. ' 

' ^ Id. ibid. p«47> A^* i^o. 
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Ceot-Xiv. commons, as well as temporal k>rds^ that thej 
prefented a petition to the ICing, in a pariiament 
held at Weftminfter A.I>.i37i*, reprefenting, 
^ That the government o£ the kingdom had for a 
*^ long time been managed by men of the church, 
^ whereby many mifchiefs and damages had hap- 
^' pened in time heretofore, to the diflierilbn of 
'• the crown, and to the great prejudice of the 
kingdom j** — and praying,—** That it would 
therefore pleafe the King, that laymen, and no 
others, might for the future, be made chan- 
cellor, treafurer, clerk of the privy feal, barons 
of the exchequer, comptroller, or other great 
** officers and governors c^ the kingdom/* But 
to this petition the King returned the following 
anfwer, which implied a refufal : ** He would do 
** in this point what feemed beft to him by advice 
^ of his council." ^* 
King'i All the applications that had been made to the 

bio^^'' court of Rome, and all the laws that had been 
enad:ed in England againft the papal provifiona 
and refervations, had produced little or no effe£t. 
The Pope ftill continued to bellow many oi the 
beft benefices of the kingdom upon foreignera 
by his provifions, with as little ceremony as if no 
fuch applications had been made, and no fucli 
laws had exifted. In order to know the full ex^ 
tent of this grievance, the King fent his writa to 
all the bifhops, A. D. 1 374., requiring them ta 
return certificates into chancery of all the bene^ 

^ PiMrliMMatarf JSUL laHu P0091 310* 

fices 
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fices in their refpe£live diocefes that were in the Cent.xiv. 
p(^effion of Italians, and other foreigners. *** ^" ■"^'^-v 

Archbifhop Whittlefey, after a very tedious ill- SimonSud- 
oafs, died in fummeT, A.D. 1374.*' Soon after ^J^^ 
his death, the monks of Canterbury re-ele€ted 
their former archbiihop, Cardinal Langham, who 
was ftill alive, and refided at Avignon ^^ The 
King, greatly ofiended at this choice, applied to 
the Pope ; who, at his requeft, tranflated Simon 
Sudbury from the fee of London to that of Can- 
terbury, by a bull, dated i ith May A.D. 1375. ?' 
By fuch imprudent applications to the court of 
Rome, in cojifequence of difputes at home, the 
power of the Pope was confirmed, and all at- _ 
tempts to diminiih it were defeated. 

It was probably from the information they bad Extortiom 
received from the returns of the bifhops to the p^ ^* 
above mentioned writs, that the Commons in par- 
liament, A. D. 1376., prefented a very .ftrong 
remonftrance to the King, againfl the intolerable ' 
extortions of the court of Rome. In this remon- ' 
ftrance it is affirmed, though it muft be confeffed 
it is hardly credible, ^' That the taxes paid to the 
^ Pope yearly, out of England, amounted to 
^* five times as much as the taxes paid to the 
« King/'^* 

The infatiable avarice, and infupportable ty- John 
ranny, of the court of Rome, had given fuch uni- ^^^^ ^ 
i(^er&l diiguft, that a bold attack made about this reforma- 
time on the authority of that court, and dodtrines ^^J?.*^ 



'* Fox's Ai6b «iid Monumentt. '^ AagMa Sacniy torn. a. p* iao< 
>' Id. ibid. *' Id. iliid. ^* Cattoa'0 Abridf. p. i*8. 
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Cent.XTV. Off that cfaurch, was atfirft more faccefsful tbsn 
could have been expected, in that dark foperlli* 
tious age. This attack was made by the famous 
Dr. John Wickliff, who was one of the beft 
and moft learned men of the age in which he 
flouriflied. Hisreputation for learning, piety, and 
virtue, was fo great, that Arcbbilhop Iflep ap« 
pointed him the firft warden of Canterbury cok 
lege in Oxford, A,D. 1365." His Ie6tare8 in ^u 
vinity which he read in that univerfity were much 
admired, though in thefe lectures he treated the 
clergy, and particularly the mendicant friars^ with 
no little freedom ^nd feverity. A difcoui fe which 
he publiihed againft the Pope's demand of bob* 
mage and tribute from Edward III. for the king* 
dom of England, recommended him fi> much to 
that prince, that he beilowed upon htm feveral 
benefices, and employed* him in feveral ea^ 
baffies^^ In one of theie embaffies to the court 
of Rome, A.D. 1374., he difcovered (0 many 
of the corruptions of that court, and of the 
errors of that church, that he became more bold 
and more fevere in his cenfures of thofe errors 
and corruptions. He even proceeded fo far as 
to call the Pope antichrift, to deny his ibpre* 
macy, and to expofe his intolerable tyranny and 
extortions in the ftrongeft colours. This» as 
might naturally have been expe^ed, drew upom 
him the indignation of His Holinefs, aadinvolved 
him in various troubles. Pope Gregory XL 

« Colliep's Church Hift. App 1^ 47. 
, ^ Biographia. BritaQoicay p^ 4460. 

II puUtflied 



publifliied feveraj thundering bulls ^gainft hinij Cent.?nT. 
A.yD# 1377*9 commanding him to be feized, im- ^ ' -" 
prifoned, and brought to trjia!, for his damnable 
herefies^^ The affed:ion of the people, and the 
iavour of the court, prpte^ed hitn from imprifon- 
ment; but he found it necefTary to appear before 
Simon Sudbury Archbifliop of Canterbury, and 
.William Courtney Bifhop of London^ who. had 
been appointed his judges by the Pope. iV^t 
.this appearance he hs^d the honour to be accom- 
panied by two of the greateft men in the king- 
dom, John of Gaunt Duke of Lancafter, pud 
Lord Henry Percy Marihal of England* Thefe 
two lords demanded a chair for Dr. Wickliff ; 
which being denied by the Bifliop of London, 
fome very angry words pafled between that pre- 
late aqd the Duke of Lancafter ; which excited 
fo violent a tuipult in tl)e court, that it broke up 
in great cpnfi|l|op, without doing any bufinei9. 
Dr. Wickliff made a fecpnd appearance before 
^he papal cpoiQiiffippers at Lapciheth, wher^,|ie 
was 9.ttended by fo great a body of the citizen;s pf 
Lppdon, that ))is judg^ w^re deterred from p^'p- 
pouncing any f}^T^tenqe ag^^nipt him ; and th^r 
cptpmjffion fopn aft^r terminated by the death of 
the Pope, March ,27, A. P. 1378.^^ 

It if( very difBcult to difcpver yrith certainty ^ ^<» 
and preciiO^n, what ^^e the real feotiments^, in *™"*' 
%qe particulars, ^f this illuftripus c^hampion pf 
tr^h an4.|iberty,againft the errors apdtycqinny of 
Ijlp^ phi^rch pf R(m^i b^canfe l^e feems,. in fonpie 

r a things. 
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CeBt.xnr. things, to have changed his mind ; and becaufe 
^"~^~ certain tenets were imputed to him by his adver- 
faries which he did not hold. It is not polBble, 
for example, to believe that fb wife and good a 
man as WicklifF could maintain fb impious an ab- 
furdity as this, " That God ought to obey the 
" devil ;*' and yet this was- imputed to him by 
his enemies *•. Upon the whole, it very plainly 
appears from his writings, that the doctrines 
which he taught were very nearly the feme with 
thofe which were propagated by our more fiic- 
cefsful reformers in the fixteenth century. 
CouncUof The prdfecution againft Dr. Wickliff was iu£> 
taodtuL pended for fome time, by the fcfaifm in the pa- 
Archbifliop pacy which fucceeded the death of GregoryXL 
ponrtney. and by the infurrefition of the commons in Eng- 
land, which threw all things into confufion. 
In this tumult, Archbiihop Sudbury, one of hi^ 
mod zealous adverferies, was beheaded by the 
infurgents on Tower-hill, June 14. A.D. 1381. 
William Courtney Bifliop of London, was pro- 
moted to the primacy by a bull of Pbpe Ur- 
ban VI. (who had been acknowledged in Eng- 
land to he the lawful pope), dated the 8th Sep- 
tember the feme year*^. As foon a» the infur- 
reStion of the commons was quelled, and the 
public tranquillity reftored, the new primate 
applied with great zeal to the fuppreffion of 
the heretical opinions (as he efteemed them) 
which were propagated by Wickliff and his fol- 
^ lowers. With this view, he aflembled n council 

of 
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of the biihops of his province, and many do&^ori Cent-xw. 
of divinity, and of the civil and panon law, in the 
priory of the preaching friars, London, May 17. 
A. D. 138 2. Before this council he laid twenty- 
foiir opinions, extracted from the writings of 
WicklifF, for their examination; and the council 
unanimoujfly declared ten of thefe opinions 
heretical, and fourteen of them erroneous* 
Several fufpe6led perfons were then brought 
before the council, particularly Nicholas Here* 
ford and Philip .Rapyngdon, doctors in divinityi 
and John Ayfliton, A.M., and commanded to 
declare their fentiments of thefe opinions. Their 
declarations appearing to the council evailve aiK) 
unfatisfa6tory, they werepronounced to be con* 
vi6ted of herefy ^\ The ancient hiftorian Henry 
jCnyghton relates, that Dr. Wickliff was brought 
before this council, and that he made a kind of 
recantation of his heretical opinions ^^ But a^ 
nothing of this appears in the record, it is pro-* 
bably a miflake, if not a calumny. On the day 
after the concluiion of this council, there was 9 
folemn proceflion in London ; after which Dr« 
Kinygham, a Carmelite friar, preached to the 
people, and publiflied the do^rines which had 
been condemned; declaring. That all perfons 
who taught, favoured, or believed^ any of theie 
doS;rines, were excommunicated heretics ^K To 
give the greater weight to the decrees of this 
council, the clergy prevailed upon the King to 

*' Spelman. ConciL tom.». p. 639 -~6j^. 

*' iL KnyghtOQ. coL 2649* *^ Id. col« %6s%» 
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CenL^ov. pnblifh a proclamation, July 12., authorifing and 
commanding the bifliops to feize and imprifon 
all perfons who arc fufpefted of holding any of 
the do£lrines which had been condemned.^^ 

The do£trines of Wickliff had for fome years 
made a mighty noife in the univerfity of Oxford, 
where they were firft publiflied, and where they 
had many violent oppc^ers, and many zealous 
advocates. Dr. Berton, who was chancellor of the 
univerfity A.D. 1381., and Dr. Stokes, were at 
the head of the former ; and Dr. Hereford and 
Dr. Rapyngdon at the head of the latter. The 
Archbilhop of Canterbury fent the decrees of his 
late council to Oxford, commanding Dr. Stokes 
to publifh them at St. Fridefwyde's church, on 
Corpus-Chrifti day; and Dr.Rigge, the chancel- 
lor of the univerfity, to affift aiid protect him in 
performing that office. Dr. Philip Rapyngdon 
had been appointed to preach at that church on 
that day, and declaimed with great vehemence 
againft the corruptions of the church, and in 
defence of the do6trines of Wickliff; and his 
iermon was heard with approbation. But when 
Dr. Stokes attempted to publifli the decrees of 
the council of London, he was interrupted with 
clamours and reproaches ; lyhich obliged him to 
defiil, without having received any countenahce 
or protection from the chancellor or pro6tors, 
who were fecret favourers of the new opinions. 
For this negligence they were fummoned to 
appear before Archbifliop Courtney, who treated 



^ Spelman. Condi, torn, z* p. 6aS. 
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them very roughly, and by threats prevailed upon Centxiv. 
them to return to Oxford, and to publilh the ^r* •.~' 
decrees of the council of London, both in Latin 
and Englifli, firft in St Mary's church, and 
afterwards in the fchools/^ 

While the doctrines of Wicklifi* were propa- Death of 

gated and oppofed with fo much zeal, at Oxford wickUff. 

and other places, he (being in a declining ftate 

of health) refided, during the two^laft years of 

his life, at his living of Lutterworth in Leic^fter- 

ihire, employed in finilhing his tranflation of the 

Bible, and other worksr Being feized with a 

ftrojke of the palfy, which deprived him of his 

^eech, December 28. A. D. 1384., he expired 

on the laft day of that year. As the clergy had 

hated and perfecuted him with great violence 

during his life, they exulted with indecent joy 

at his difeafe and death, afcribing them to the 

immediate vengeance of heaven for his herefy. 

" On the day of St. Thomas the Martyr, Arch- 

•^bifliop of . Canterbury (fays Walfingham, a 

** contemporary hiftorian), that limb of the deyil^ 

" enemy of the church, deceiver of the people, 

** idol of heretics, mirror of hypocrites, author 

« of fchifm, fower of hatred, and inventor of lies, 

" John Wickliff, was, by the immediate judg- 

'' ment of God, fuddenly ftruck with a palfy, 

<* which feized all the members of his body, 

** when he was ready (as they fay) to vomit forth 

^ his blafphemies againft the blefled St. Thomas, 

*^ in a fermon which he had prepared to preach 

'> A*Woodi Hift> Qxon. p.i9o->X9a« 
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Ctatxnr. ** t^at day**." But thefe reproaches do honour 
^■^r*-r^ to his memory, as they were brought upon him 
by his vigorous efforts to deliver his countrymen 
from the errors, fuperftitions, and extoitions, of 
the church of Rome. 
Great fuc- Though the joy of the clergy at the death of 
ccfsoftiic Dr.Wickliff* was very great, it was not of long 
of his doc- duration. They foon found, that his do€lrines 
^"*^ had not died with him, but were propagated 
with great zeal, and no little fuccefs, by his 
followers, who were commonly called Lollards ^\ 
Many of thofe who were preachers travelled up 
and down the country on foot, in a very plain 
drefs, declaiming with great vehemence againft 
the corruptions of the church and the vices of the 
clergy. Thefe preachers were not only admired 
and followed by, the common people, bot were 
favoured and protected by feveral- perfons of 
. high rank and great power, particularly by the 
Duke of Lancafter, the Lords Percy, Latimer, 
Clifford, Hilton, and others*'. By the zeal, 
a6livity, and eloquence, of the preachers, under 
the protefilion of thefe great men, the new 
doctrines, as they were called, gained ground 
fo fail, that, as a contemporary hiftorian of 
the beft credit affirms, ** more than one half of 
«* the people of England, in a few years, 
** became Lollards*^" The fame hiftorian, who 
was a clergyman, and a mofl inveterate enemy 

^ T. Walfing. Uift. Angl. p. $1%. 

•» Htn. Knyghton. col* a66^. • Id» coL %66u 

^ id. col. a664« 
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to the Lollards, acknowledges, that as Wicldiff Ctnt.xiv. 
excelled all the learned men of his age in difputa* 
tion, to fome of his followers, in a very little time, 
became very eloquent preachers, and very power- 
ful difputants ; which he afcribes to the affiftance. 
of the devil, who, he fays, todc pofleffion of. 
them as foon as they became Lollards. ^ , 

The clergy, alarmed and enraged at this rapid 
progreis of the new opinions, attempted to put a 
ftop to it by violence and perfecution, which have 
been often employed by power againft truth.' 
They procured, or at leaft promulgated, a ftatute 
which ilill appears in our ftatuterbook (though 
the commons, it is laid, never gave their aflent 
to it), empowering and commanding sill flierifis to 
feize and imprifon all preachers of herefy '\ They- 
alio prevailed upon the King, A.D. 1387., to grant 
a commiffion to certain perfons to feize all the 
books and writings of John Wickliff, Nicolas 
Hereford, John Ayfliton, and other heretical 
writers, and to imprifon all who tranfcribed, fold, 
bought, or concealed fuch books '*. By thefb 
methods, the clergy hoped to interrupt the preach- 
ingand writing of the reforming teachers^ by 
which they chiefly propagated their opinions. 
But the contemporary hiilorian Knyghton ch^ 
ferves, with regret, '^ that thefe laws and edi^ls 
** were but flowly and faintly executed, becaufe 
" the time of corre£tion was not yet come." '* 

^ H. Knyghton* coL 3664. 

7' RoffiiMd'f Sututes at Luge, voL z. p. 358. 

'' H. Knyghton, coLa7o8, a709. *^ |<LcbL»7o8. 
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Ceiit.xiy. Though the violent factions atnongft the nobi- 
lity, and the genecal animofity of the laity againft 
the clergy, on aqcount of their exceffive power 
and riches, prevented for a time the rigorous 
execution of the penal ilatutes againft heretics ; 
ieveral persons w^e apprehended and tried upon 
thefe ftattites. Some of them, as particularly 
Hereford, Ayfhton, and Rapyngdon, who had 
been the moft zealous propagators of Wicklifi*'s 
do£lxines, were, by threats and promiies, pre* 
vailed upon to make a kind of recantation, and 
to deiift from preaching thefe doctrines ^^ Others 
efcaped with flight cenfures, by giving artful^ 
evaiive exf^nation^ of their tenetb. In general 
it may be obferved, that the followers of Wick-^ 
liff were not very ambitious of the crown of mar* 
tyrdom, and none of them were capitally pu* 
oiihed in the reign of Richard 11.^^ 

In f^ite of all the laws that had been made in 
premunire. England againft the tyrannical ufurpations of the 
court of Rome, they ftill continued, or rather in- 
creafed. When a clerk had obtained a fentence in 
favour of his prefentation to a church in the king's 
court, and the bijfhop of the diocefe had inducted 
him in coniequence of that fentence, it was ufiial 
for the Pope, on the complaint of the lofing party^ 
to excommunicate the bifliop. When an Englifh 
biihop had by any means offended His Holinefs, 
he fometimes puniflied him by tranflating him to 
a foreign fee, without his own confent, or that of 
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the King. Upon a complaint of thefe papal ufur- Cenuxiv* 
pations by the commons, in a parliament at Win- ' — "f""^ 
chefter, A.D.i39a., a very fevere law was made 
for the puniihment of thofe who folicited, or 
brought into the kingdom, any papal bulls of 
excommunication, tranflation, or other thing 
againil the rights and dignity of the crown. ^* 

Thefe contefts between the King andparliament R«ni«i- 
of England and the court of Rome, encouraged ^ j^ . 
theLollardstomakeboIdanddire6t attacks on the lards lo 
eflabliflied church. Accordingly, they preferited ^J^' 
to a parliament which was held by the Duke of 
York (the King being in Ireland), at Weftminfter, 
A« D. 1394., a remonftrance containing twelve 
articles of complaint againft the church and cler* 
gy, praying for redrefs and reformation. In this 
remonftrance, they complain chiefly of the exor- 
bitant power, exceflive wealth,and profligatelives 
of the clergy, which laft they afcribe chiefly to 
their vows of celibacy ; — of tranfubftantiation, 
and the fuperftitious pra6lices which the belief 
of it produced j — of prayers for the dead \ — 
of the worfliip of images ; — of pilgrimages ; — 
of auricular confeffion arid its confequences ; — 
and of feveral other particulars in which the pre^ 
fent proteftant churches difler from the church 
of Rome ^^. What reception this remonftrance 
met with from the parliament we are not in- 
fi!)rmed. About the fame time the Lollards 



^ RuAead'f Statutes, toLz. p. 406. 

'» Collier's Ecclefiiaftical Hift* rol. z. p. 598. 
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CentXiv. publifhed feveral &tirical papers, painting the 
^" ""y " ' "^ deceitful arts, abominable vices, and abiurd opi- 
nions, of the clergy, in very ftrong colours j 
which excited both the contempt and hatred of 
the people againft them. Some of thefe papers^ 
written with much afperity, and no little ^jc^it^ 
were pafted upon the mod public places in Lon- 
don and Weftminfter.^' 
Tke Kins The clergy were fo much alarmed at thefe 



retunu bold attacks, that they difpatched the Archbifliop 
itnd^topio- of York, the Biihop of London, and feveral other 
«bA the commiffioners, to the King in Ireland, to entreat- 
tkiircL j^jjjj ^^ return immediately into England, to pro- 
te& the church, which was in danger of de- 
ftru^lion. " As foon (fays a contemporary hit 
. " torian) as the King heard the reprefentation 
<^ of the commiffioners, being infpired with the 
<^ Divine Spirit, he haflene'd into England, think- 
** ing it more neceffary to defend the church than 
" to conquer kingdoms ^'." On his arrival, he 
called before him the Lords Clifford, Latimer, 
Montacue, and other great men who favoured 
the Lollards, and threatened them with imme- 
diate death, if they gave any further encourage- 
ment to hereticd preachers. Intimidated by 
thefe threats, they complied with the King's de- 
fire, and withdrew their protection. 

Several of the Lollard preach ers, difcouraged by 
this defection of their patrons, foon after recanted 
their opinions, and returned into the bofom of 

".Fox's A&$ and t/Laumunth p« 4^1 te> T.Walfing. ptj;!. 
" T.'WUfiiighani,p.35i. 
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thechurch. Thomas Arundel Archbifhop of York^ Centfiv, 
teho was a moft violent enemy to the Lollards, ^--v^ 
obliged thofe in his province who recanted to take 
tiie following curious oath, which I fhall give in 
the original language and fpelling : ^< I , be- 
<* fore you, worfhipful fader and lord archbifliop 
" of Yhork, and your clergy, with my free will 
^ and full avjrfed, fwere to God and to all his 
^< feyntes, upon this holy gofpel, that fro this day 
" forth word, I (hall worlfaip images, with praying 
*^ and offering linto them, in the worfliip of the 
<< faints, that they be made after; and alfo, I Ihall 
" never more defpife pylgremage; ne flates of 
•\holy chyrche, in no d^e. And alfo I (hall 
** be buxum to the laws of holy chyrche, and to 
*« yhowe, as to rayn archbifliop, and myn other 
ordinaries and curates, and keep the^laws up 
my power and meyntein them. And alfo, Ifliall 
^^ never more meyntein, ne techen, ne defendeD, 
** errors, conclufions, ne techeng of the Lollards 
nefwych conclufions and techengs that men 
clopeth Lollards do6trine ; ne fliall her book^, 
nefwych books, ne hem or ony fufpe^ or dif- 
** famed of LoUardary, receyve or company with 
" all, willingly, or defend in tho matters; and if 
*• t know any fwycb, I fliall, with all the hafl; 
** that I may, do yhowe, or els your nex officers, 
** to wyten, and of ther bokes," &c, '"^ 

When the affairs of the church were in this Arehbiihop 
pofture, and that reformation which had been ^^^^ 

begun 
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CffitJOV. begun by Ho&or Wickliff had received this ib> 
^^~^ '- vere check, WilKam Courtaey iUcbbifliop of 
. 'Cant^bury died, July 31* A.D» 1396., and was 
fucoeeded by Thomas Arundel, Archfatihop c^ 
Y^rjk. As this prelaite had loi^ been the moft 
a£fcive adveriary of the Lpllards, he ibon difco* 
rered, by his co]idu£l;, that hedefignedtp em- 
ploy againit them all the additional power he 
had acquired by his promotion to the primacy ^\ 
But before he had time to execute this defign, he 
^as involved in troubles which deprived him ci 
all his power. Thefe troubles proceeded from his 
having been one of that party of the nobles and 
clergy, which A.D. 1586. obtained a commiffion 
from parliament, invefting them with the whole 
power of the ilate. By one of thofe revolutions 
which are n<A uncommon in the £ngli(h hiftory, 
that party were now overturned, and profecuted 
with great feverity, for obtaining and executing 
that commiifion. The Archbifhop, and his bro- 
ther the Earl of Arundel, were tried by their 
peers in parliament, in September A. D. 1397.^ 
and found guilty of high treafon ; in confequence 
of which the Earl was beheaded, and the Arch- 
. biihop deprived and baniflied.'* 
Roger After the departure of Archbiihop Arundel out 

Waiden ^ t]^^ kingdom, Roger Walden, treafurer of Eng- 
land, was pi:omoted to the primacy, and inftalled 
March 25. A. D. 1398.'^ The Pope having 

• s 

*' A* Woody Hift. Univerf. Oxen. p. X99*. 

'' PtftiamcpU. Bi£u voU z. p. 4649 &c« ^^ T* Waliiiig. p. 354-^ 
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^tified tbeKiQg, by witbdrawingbis favour firom Cmlxiv* 
Arondelj confenting to the promotion of Walden, '^ ^ ^ 
and graotii^ a bull coiifirmingalUbe tranfaiSJona 
of the late parlianient, thought it a proper time to 
apply for the repealof the ilatutes of provifors and 
premunire, which let ibme bounds to his power io 
£ag)dnd. To foiicit this affair, he fent a legate to 
the King, who was received with great reijpeSty 
indi loaded with prefents, but could not obtain 
the repeal of the offenfive ftatutea^^ The ecclefi* 
aftical transitions of Archbiihop Walden are not 
well knoWB) and could not be very important ; for 
tbofe troubles which commenced A.D.i399« teir* 
minated in his deprivation, and the reftoration of 
the exiled primate, before the end of that year. 

The hiftory of the church of Scotland in the Hiftorjr of 
fourteenth century hath been ill preferved, owing ^^^^^ 
to the unfettled and unhappy date of that couittry land. 
in that period. William Fraier Biihop of St« 
Andrew's having died in France, A«D. 1 297.9 be 
was fttcceeded by William Lamberton parfoh of 
Campfie, and chancellor of the church of OlaH 
gow. The Pope fent a bull to all the biihops of 
Scotland^ A.D. 1 392.5 complainiog that they 
ilirred up the people under their charge to war 
againil the King of England ; and commandihg 
them to promote peace ^^ This papal mandate 
was littile regarded by the Scotchprelates, particu- 
larly by thofe of St. x\ndre w'§ and Glafgow, who, 

*'♦ T, Waliing. p. ^$6* '^ Ryxfier. Ifoed. t. %, p. 90^. 
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Centxiv. liaving been taken, were committed to prifon by. 
Edward LA.D. 130$.'* That prince complained 
to the Pope of thefe two bifhops, accufing them 
of having ftirred up the people of Scotland to 
rebel againil him^^ After BiAop Lamberton 
had been confined in England above two years, 
having taken an oath of fealty to Edward II. he 
was fet at liberty, and returned into Scotland, 
A.D. 1308." This prelate feems to have paid 
no regard to the oath of fealty which he had 
taken to the King of England, after he was fet at 
liberty ; for he prefided in a general aflembly of 
the bifhops, abbots, priors, and clergy, of Scot- 
land, in which the right of King Robert Bruce 
to the crown was aflerted in the ftrongeft terms, 
atDundee, 24th February A.D. 1309.*^* Towards 
the end of that year we find him employed, at 
the abbey of Holyroodhoufe, near Edinburgh, in 
collecting evidence againft the knights-templars, 
in conjunction with John de Soleres, the Pope's 
legate^". Not long after this he feems to have 
returned to the party, and to have regained the 
favour, of the King of England. For that prince 
wrote a letter to the Pope, dated at Berwick^ 
24th July A.D. 1311., earneftly intreating His 
Holine& not to infifton the attendance of 
William Biihop of St. Andrew's in the council of 
Vienne, becaufe the refidence of that prelate in 
Scotland was abfolutely neceflary to fupport his 

^ Rymer. Feed, t* a. p. iox6« "^ Id. ibid. 

** Id. Tol. 3. p. zi8» 119. 

^ Wilkin. Concil. t. 2. p. zoif Ibc. ^ Id. ibid. p. 380. 
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authority in that country^'. Bi(hop Lamberton Ceot-xiv. 
continued in the £i;]tgliih intereft till after the. ^ 
battle of Barinockburn, and the firm eilablifh- 
ment of Robert Bruce on the throne of Scotland, 
\irhen he made his peace with that prince. This 
excited the ino(t violent ^'^jTentpaent in King 
Edward, who wrote a letter to the Pope,; dated 
at Weftminfter, July i. A. D, ijiS., in which he 
painted the Bilhop of St. Andrew's in th^ blackeft 
colours, as an impious traitor, who had violated 
the nioft folemn oaths^^. This prelate was a 
benefa£tor to his fee, built feveral churches, 
finiflied and confecrated his cathedral, and died 
A. D. 1328.^' 

Robert WiOiart, Biflidp of Glaigow from wiflurt 
A.D. 1272. to A. p. 13 16., was a more fteady ^^^^ 
patriot, and more zealous afiertor of the inde- 
pen4ency of hi? country, than his brotlier and 
contemporary Biihq) Lamberton. This involved 
hiin in many troubles^,* particularly a loiig im- 
prifoDment in England, frdm which he was not 
idelivered till after the battle of Bannockburn, 
when he was exchanged for fome of the Englifli 
nobles taken in that a6tioh.^^ 

James Bennet, or Bane, Archdeacon of St. Bifhop 
Andrew's, fucceedecji Bifliop Lamberton in the ^*^* 
primacy of, Scotland ; and being in that high 
ftation^ he crowned David II. A. D. 1329. 
When Edward Baljol recovered the crown of 



^ RyinaiF^.t«3. p.»74« 9* Id. ibid. p;7XO. 

»^ Keith't Catalogue of the l^lhops of Scotlandy p*X5. 
•♦ RymeriTced. t.3. p.489. 
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Cbhtxlt. Scotland, this prelate continued foithfiil to Kinj^ 
'- ' '^-^'-^ David, and retired into t'landerd^, where he died, 

at Bruges, aad Sq>tember A. D. i33«»'*^ 
Kfl»p The public aflBiirs of Scotland being tety uti- 

^*"*^*"^ fettled at this time, and a difpute having arifen 
about the Ihcceffion of the fee of St. Andrew*«^, 
it eontmued vacant about nine yeafs, when 
William Landdls, provoft of Kinkell, was pro*- 
moted to it, and confecrated by the Pope at 
Avignon A.D. 1341. This prelate enjoyed his 
promotion no lefs than forty-four years; atid 
having a good paternal dlate, he lived with 
gi'eat magnificence and hofpitdlity^. He ap- 
pears to have been much engaged in-liie civil 
and politteal tratifadtions of thofe tnk^buletat 
titnes ita Which he flourJSied ; and in p&rfictdar 
he was the firft commiffionelr for Scotfend in the 
tedious neg6tiatidni3 for* the delii^i*y 6f itin^ 
David II. ffom his captivity in Bfrglttid*»^ 
Bifliop Lai^dells p^bciu^ed f6t himfetf tnd the 
cliergy of Scotland the privilege of AiSf^e^g ttf 
their peribtial eftates by teilament ; whkih, it 
feeihs, they had not etijoy^ beforte hfe tinte*^. 
He died at St. AndreW*s, ij;lh 0€t6b» A. t>. 
,385.*^ • 

stepfaen. Stephen de Fiy, Vti^ of St A^rew% imd 
elea^d to be bift^ tttHAt tie ; htXheSHiglhk^A ^ 
piifotalBr by the llnj^ft 'in bis pflagd t6 Iftfe- 

^ Keith's Catalctt:tte9 0.15. '^ Id. p. i6.. 

^ Kyto^rad.t.3, p.6|»» 7ll«;9a^* 

^ Spottifwoodey p.55. ^ tat^ui^ M* i>*44«. 
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papal court, he died at Alnwick, in March Cent.xiv. 
A.D. 1386.'^ 

Robert Trail, do6lor of the civil and canon Biihop 
laws, was promoted to the primacy of Scotland '^^' 
by the Pope, who paid him fome very high, but 
not unmerited, compliments on that occafion. 
This prelate had the chief diredkion both of the 
civil and eccleiiaftical affairs of the kingdom, 
which he condu6led with equal wifdom and fe- 
licity. He was fo rigid and fevere (fays a con- 
temporary hiftorian) in the exercife of church- 
difcipline, that no clergyman in his diocefe 
dared to keep a concubine publicly *°'. He 
built the caftle of St. Andrew's, in which he 
died A. D. 1 40 1. 

There were twelve biflioprics in Scotland in 
this period, befides that of St. Andrew's ; which 
were thofe of Glafgow, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, 
Moray, Brechin, Dunblane, Rofs, Caithnefs, 
Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the ifles. But 
a particular detail of the feveral prelates of thefe 
fees would be more tedious than inftru6live."* 

The do6lrines of Wickliff, which made fo 
much noife in England, feem to have been little 
known or regarded in Scotland in the fourteenth 
century. This was probably owing to the vio- 
lent animofities and frequent wars which then 
fubfifted between thefe two kingdoms. 



"* Keith's Catalogue, p. 17. 
'•' Fordun, t.i. p.364- 

'""^ See Keith's Catalogue of the Biihops of the feveral Sees^ within 
^kotlaiid. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. III. 

Hiftory of (he Can/Ututhn^ Government^ dnd^ 
Laws of Great Britain^ jrom Ote death of 
King John^ A.D. 1216.9' to the acc^on tf 
Henry IV. A. 0.1399. 

r 

THE conftitution, government, and laws of Varimis 
Britain have been formed upon various ^^,^ 
plans, and have paiTed through various changes, 
in their progrefs towards that high degree of ex^ 
cellence and (lability to which they have happily 
attained. The plans of the Britifli, Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman governments have been delineated, 
and a general view of their feveral fyflems of laws 

03, and 
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and political arrangements hath been given in 
the former volumes of this work. ' 
^*^ That plan of government and fyftem of laws 
conftitu- commonly called ih^ feudal Jyjlem^ which was 
tion the eftabliihed in England by the Normans, foon after 
this as in t^eir fettlement in that part of this ifland, and 
the former gradually intix)daced into the otter Britifli dates, 
^^ * continued to form the political conftitution of all 
thefe ftates through tbc^ whole of our prefent pe- 
riod ; but not without various changes, in its fe- 
veral parts. iSoibe'of tjif fe changes, p^oduce^ ^j^y 
fa6lion and party-rage, were very great, but of 
fhort duration ; others^ which were the refult of 
experience, and of the change of circumftances, 
were not fo violent, but more permanent. Re- 
ferring the reader to the third chapter of the 
third book of this work, for the general plan of 
the Anglo-Norm^^i c^Qflkiition, government, 
and laws, both at their firift introdu6lion, and as 
ttey ftoods at th)e cMidtiAoxi of the fbrqaeir |ns- 
iio^, i (haR endeavour in this chapter to point 
0\x% th,9 principat clianges that wer^e maid^ in 
thefe important objedl^ i^ the c(uirfe of our pre- 
fent period. In doing this, the greateft fincerity, 
brevity, and plaiiUMft, £b^U be ftudi^d. 
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SBCnON I. 

Changes in the Conjliiutioni Govemmentf and liOm of 
Britain^ in the reign of Henry III. Jrom A. D. I2i6. 
toA.T>.l2^t. • , 

THE Great Charter granted by Ki^g John to- Hiftory of 
w«ds the coQclufian of the former period^ c^^^ 
cootaioa a very AiiimA aod aiitbentic pl^ii of the 
EogUfli eoi^ittsktim^ as it itopd at that time ; at 
lead in fpeculation. As fig^oa as thi^ ipreat charter 
waa obtamd^iit became the idol of the people of 
i^laodi ^hoi eftetned it the great feeurity of 
itm» meft valuable righi^ and Ubevties* VM it 
m» «#t ww«d with the km^ fi^v«u?i^le eye^ by 
tM who W the admimftration of gQvefn»ie»t 
li tl^ bandfe vhovem veiy baek«a^ w e^e- 
entftpg ltd «Mft iiBpeftant 9^\m^ Thiis jpro^ 
dived'&e(|Me«it a«d earoeft eriea fi>r the eiecu- 
ti^naodf dH&rniafl^eA of that fem^s ehaHer ; e^d 
dK^et ^eA w«ie effi^^kiial wtym the Ki^ and bis 
w^iil^t flood 10^ particular neelb (^ the feveior 
and al^lainc^ ^ tbeprnpie^ who e«w«Mniy i^aid 
■iw Uiefe aopfifmalions by libf^al ffsMl» of no* 
My^' Apoocdwglgr» the Great Charter y^%b ee»- 

finned (with fome variations occafioned by the 
cbaiige^ciretiniftaBcea)iM leia than ieveatimes 
in the reign of Henjy III.,^i£mdfcin)e of thigl^ COd- 
finnatioiia w^e aittanded with very gieafc£blanini- 

nk 4 ties. 
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ties*. In the fecond year of this reign^ A.D. 
1 2 1 7., the articles refpedting the royal forefts 
were ieh out of the Great Charter, which was 
then confirmed, and formed into a feparate char- 
ter, called Charta de Forefia ; and thefe two 
charters after this were always feparated K It 
would be tedious to give a minute detail of all ' 
the variations of the Great Charters of Henry IIL 
from that of King John ; but the reader may la- 
tisfy himfelf on this fubje£l, by comparing the 
charters granted by Henry IIL, A. D* 1224.^ in- 
ferted in the Appendix to this volume^ with that 
granted by King John, in the Appendix at the 
end of the fixth volume. * 

Some changes were made in the ranks and or- , 
ders of men in fociety, in the reign of Henry III. 
Thofe in the loweft rank were Aill in the iame 
wretched ftate of fervitude as formerly. Of tins 
we have fufficient evidence in the Great Qiartera 
of that prince, in which thofe who had the ca£> 
tody of the eftates of minors are prohibited Irom 
deftroying or wafting the iden or cattle tt{Mm 
thefe eftates, placing both on the fame footing K 
According to Bra^od the famous lawyer^ ipHio 
ftouriflied i^ this reign, all the geodi a flave re- 
quired belonged to his mafter, who might take 
theni from him whenever he pleafed ^» Slaves 
were ftill an article of commerce, even in the 

* See Judge BItckfteiie'i moift aoeuntt Hifiiry itf tlttCIuutB% in, 

lusIaw-tradtyToLa. ^/i^^m^i. 

^ Id. ibid. p. 63. ' ^ Append. No. Xy a. ' 

> Append. Nb^. ^ Bni(^]i»J.i« ^9^ |ir4; ' 
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next reign. ^* In the fime jrear, 1283. (fay the 
annals of Dunftable), we fold our flave by birth^ 
WilHam Pyke, and all his familyy and received 
one mark from the buyer/' ^ But there irere 
diflferent orders of flaves, and different degrees 
of fervitude, in this, as well as in the preceding 
period ^ The next rank in ibciety conflfted of 
farmers, mechanics, and traders who were free 
men, but were either not proprietors of land, or 
only of fmali parcels. The yeomanry and capi- 
tal burgeffes in great towns, confidered them^* 
fdves as of a rank fnperior to the formen The 
diftinAion between the nobility and gentry be« 
gan 4;o be confpicuous in this reign. Anciently, 
all who held of the crown in cajnte were efteemed 
noble, and formed one order; but the great in* 
equality of the power and wealth among the 
members of this order, laid the foundation of a 
divifion of them into the greater and fmaller ba- 
rons. This divifion became plain, when they 
began to be fiimmoned toparliament in different 
ways^ the greater barons by a particular fum- 
mons direfted to each ,of them, and the fmaller 
by a general fummons to tbofe in each county. 
But even after this, they for fi»me time formed 
only one aflembly, and, mingled together as 
perlbns of the fame rank, when they appeared in 
parliament. The divifion became more conlpi- 
Guous after the eftabliflinient of the houfe of 
commons, when the finaller barons and free- 

' AmuL Dnaftap. mi. x»S|. * BtwSbosk p. 7* 
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hol4er$ qo longer, wki^ed iriAk the gr^i^j? md 
iMrq «o longor tbair pwjSyHor »ppeiure4MA p» 
Ikoaeat each. »». bi« owJd ti^U k^tm\y Mfopre- 

conftittt- Nothiiif Mii.hie-bettoi} dfcectnioisij^ ox more 
J^j^j demrlgr Refined, than the 4:o»flitMtiQii of tbe pv- 
at the end Uaneot of Sugbittd when thi9 Ciir^^t Charter w# 
^^^ iroantaiby Ki»g John ^ the end of our l^i pe- 
riods The mefoherA who eom^oMi tbgt a0<9«i- 
hfyv the maniiw m wbkh the; w^ne iu^afaoncfdy 
vvkh rQvefiil.Qth!9r|»fiotiQu|9jii» ar^^ithua 4eforib8^ 
in that dmrteir: ^^ Ta hum i( cqiyinMQ cwn^tf 
«^' of the kingdevi^ to . ^%ia imd fiM4» oth^frife 
*^ than io tbe,tbi!e« fecefeid <^i^v<9r U> 4fl¥« » 
^« fimtage^ we will eenfe to be fiimoMiM^' \\» 
^ a»chbiAop9» bii^^t e^l«^ ftod g)ip«£ef hWMfr 
f f perfiuiaUy, bjr auif letttars. ^ ^nd :hefide9 wewW 
^^< oaiiie to be fummoned io geneml by ow fiiff- 
^ riflb and bailift» att..tbd<& who bdd of liflr iP 
f ^ chief; t0 £v eeiitiiio. deo^» ttt tJwf idiGtaiice ofipRty 
^ dajis at: leaftt. «nd tfx a eeiftam pinof^t andiii «l 
>^ the lettersef {imnwMf vv^ ffi^id^^^ 
^ oatife of the funwuona;* ' md the fiuMiloift bfh 
^^ ingthtts^ Biade^ the \»iim&J&^\gi^im^sLi ihf 
^ day ^pdatedi atfcofding; to tlhs: ndvktf if 
^ tfaofe vho ftaiii he preftnt,. uli^Mgli f^ Mik» 
*M bad beea Asramonad bavo ootieeine,'' ^ 

Ntftdhai^eiQeioa tO'hawe hc^tn i»iidei»ithf 
coBftitaition of the paffUamttit of iini^afid io^ ik» 
former pait'Of idle Qe^.iifHeniyllLy.aftappeir^ 

■» Ak wll6. Append. No^^. fba&i. lii>4£ p*Jtlil 

from 



ftom tbe defcriptkm? ^ven! of tbf f^ aflkdiMiw by 
Matthew Paria^ the beft eantempprary hiiiori^n ^^. 
It woukl be tedioiis to introduce all tbefe deferip- 
tioos, which (though they difier a little in words, 
fpme of tbenqi being more geiiieral» other$ more 
particular) are all to the fame import- When the 
members are defcribed in general, it i^ commonly 
in fueh words a^t thefe i-^M^gmt&s AnglU^ ifim 
km qtrnn jvrefaH.-^^^ The great men of £ng- 
^ land, both of the laity aod 4?lergy"." Tkp 
following is the mod pflMrticnUc defcription of the 
mem biers of a parliament (held at London A. D. 
ia570 to he found in th)8 biflorian i *^ The King 
^^ immedi^^tely fent bis royal writs into all parts . 
^< of* !]|Sngland, fiunmoning all eoncerned in the 
^ Iciagdom of England, vi:?. all arghbiihopa^ 
^ bflA^ops, ahbotn, kiftalled priors, earls, barona, 
^< an4 all othera without omifl&ein'%'' By tbm 
kA 6j[|if^on, all others withmt ^mi/J^f we are 
certainly to underftavd thofe who aire tbua da- 
foi^hed i^ the Great Charter, Mtbq/e whQ hf^td^ 
m in chi^i wkp were A^mmoned m general by 
the iboHffik For all the aaesibera of jbhiftparita- 
n^At ave i^teswairda ealled trngnato^ €f nobti^ 
^^ grpat. we«i and nobilea," of whom, the hiAor 
iAmi &y9» ^ an infinite multitude came to Loiii^ 
^^ 4oii '^1!* The membera of a par liamenii vhiob 
i&el at Weftmiofter A.IX ia(4*> we tbua diir 
fenb^ :^' Tbe Arofabiibap' of Ydt k, andi aU 

'® Mat.Pari8> p.ai9. col.i. p.aa3. coUi. p.a5ft* col. a. p.a56» 
coLi* p«a93. col.^. 

" Id. p. 2156. coLi* g*25j^ gpUftt ' 

" Id* p. 297* coLa* '^ Id. ibid. 
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<^ , the bifliops, abbots,, and priors of England, hj 
^< thetnfelves, or their procurators,and alfo all the 
" earls, apd almoft all the barons of England.'*"* 
The great councils c^ the kingdom feem to 
have been con(iituted according to the plan in 
v^^i^amtnt. the great charter, till the mad parliament, as it 
was called, which met at Oxford, June 1 1, A.D. 
1258., made a violent change of this, as well as 
in every other part of the conftitution. That 
party of the barons, headed by Simon de Mont- 
fort Earl of Leicefter, which had long oppofed 
the court, came to this parliament armed, and 
attended by fuch numerous retinues, that they 
were completely matters of the field, and com* 
pelled the King to confent to every thing they 
. propofed. Twenty-four great men were invefted 
with authority, — to name the King's council, 
the great oflScers of the crown, and the go- 
vernors of the royal caftles, — to regulate the 
King's houfehold, to manage his revenue, *-<• to 
make laws, — and, in a word, to do almoft what- 
ever they pleafed '*. One of the firft afts of 
thefe twenty-four dictators was a decree, that 
there ihould be three parliaments every year, 
one in February, one in June and one in Ofto- 
ber. But thefe parliaments were to be confti- 
tuted in a very extraordinary mannc^r, and were 
to confift only of the members of the King's 
council, fifteen in number, and twelve barons 
chofen to reprefent the whole community. Thefe 



** Mat FSurii»p.^3. coLs. 
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twelve barons were accordingly cbofen by the 
parliament atOxford to reprefent the community 
in fiiture parliaments ; and the record pf their 
ele^on may be thus tranflated : *' Tbefe are 
^ the twelve which are cbofen by the barons to 
^ treat at the three parliaments in a year, with 
<< the King's council, for all the community of 
^ the land, on public bufinefs ; the Bifliop of 
** London, the Earl of Winchefter, the Earl of 
** Hereford, Philip Baflet, John de Baliol, John 
" de Verdun, John de Gray, Roger de Sumery, 
^* Roger de Montalt, Hugh Defpenfer, Thomas 
" de Grefley, Egidius de Argenton '*." Whether 
there were parliaments on this plan in 06lober, 
A.D. 1258., and in February and June in the 
year following, is uncertain ; but it appears that 
there was one in October A.D. 1259., by which 
the famous provifions of Oxford, made by the 
twenty**four barons, were confirmed ; for to thefe 
provifions or decrees the following confirmation 
is fubjoined : ^^ Th^e are the provifions and 
^ decreed made at Wellminfl:er after Michael- 
^ mas, by the King and his council, and the 
•* twelve chofen by the aflent of the whole com- 
** munity of England, which were then at Wefi.* 
^^ minder, in the year of the ^ reign of Henry 
'' the fon of Joha the £3rtieth and third V The 
oftenfible reafi>n of this great innovation was, to 
relieve the community or body of thofe who had 
formerly been bound to come to parliaments . 
from the expence and trouble of perfonal at- 

^ .AaoaL Monat. Burton, pt424* '^ '^ p« 435- 

tendance) 
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tetidftfiee ; but the real ohje& of it unqueftiM<> 
ably WftS) to perpetuate the pow^r of the Earl 
df Leicefter aMd his party* 
Another The aho^e plan of a parliamenft cmild not hA 
Acc^. to be unpopular^ as it excluded all the fttiall and 
tution of tnaity of the great barons flrom the public conit- 
pariiametit. ^g^uftfl^ the fpeciouB pretottce of relieving them 
from expence and trouble. It wa« therefore ibon 
laid alrde^ and another of a more comprehenfive 
Mttrre^ and nearer to the ancient tnodel, iiib- 
ftituted in its place, by the fa*ne party. After 
the Earl of Leicefter and bis parti&ns had ob- 
tained the vidfcory in the battle of Lewes, May 
14. A.D: 1^64., and bad got the Xing, Prhie^ 
Edward) Richard King of the Unmans, and his 
i^ Henry, into their handi^^ they were at gte$t 
pains to bbt^iS the pubhe approbation of their 
fcKethes for eftablifliifi^ their bwn power on tb# 
ruins of the royal authorrty. With thi* irieW 
they obliged the King t^ ^al( A parlianfcfnt) Mm 
ftituted in a different mMiher frorti that prci^^ 
feribed in the Great Charter, or in their oWTB for- 
mer plan. To this famous p^liament, Which 
wa«^ to meet at London January 4o. A»Di 1^5,; 
only eleven biAops, five earls, and eighteen gtesit 
bamns, all of the predominant p^ai'ty, were Aim- 
fifioned by particulai" writs'". But to fupply th6 
placto of the prelates, eaii^, and batons, of the 
^oykl pArty, who were not Aimtnoned, particular 
writs' were diredt^d to Ikty^fbur abbots^ thirty^* 
ftven priors, and five deans'*. This very re** 

'* Diigdfll«V Sanunons toJ?m^tmtat,f^tt ». '* id« p.a, 3. 
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markable circutnftattce w^s'pi-oBkMy owfiig W 
the high degree of 'ftvour Ito ^hieif the Ekrt of 
Leicefter flood tvHb the clergy; *^hii cdnfidri'rerd 
him as a faint arid chAmpibn df th6 cburcfh**. 
Writs wefe alfa fent to all the flitr^iift in England, 
commanding thfem to caufe tWo df the tnbft dff- 
creet knights of ekch county to tome to thf« 
parliament. Similar widts wiire difefitid to tlie 
citizens of feveral cities, and burgeffes of feveral 
burghs, requiring each city to fend two of its 
moft dilcre'et and hoheft citizens,' knd each 
burgh two of its moll wife and upright bur- 
geffes". Each of the cinque-ports \^as ^cotni 
manded to ffend two of its bdrons. In what 
manner thefe kirights, citizens, burgeAes, and 
barons, of the cinque-ports, were ehofen, we' 
have no accoi^nt. But as they appealed as the 
ffeprefentatives of thofe by whom they were fent, 
their expencee were to be boi'ne by t'heir con*, 
ftituettts**. We have no hint fti any df out hit 
torians, that this parfiiamertt was di^ded into 
two houfes. With whatever views this plan wtis 
formed, it was a near and feippy approach to 
that ]^ftem which hath* been eftablifhed iti Ettg- 
lamd above five hutidf ed yeats i a degree dT an^ 
tiqiiity to which few^ political arwingements can 
pi'etettd. 

Though Henry III. wais certainly neither a Statute 
v»y great nor wife king, feVet^al good laws Were ^^• 
nMide lA his ffeign,; wMch are fliB iftfbiictgi and 



^ lM^y%lttr6Aa&lim9 Sec. p.Z4o> i4X* 
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ha.ve a place in the ftatute-book. By one of 
thefe ftntutee miule at Merton A.D, 1 236., a coo- 
troverfy conceming baftardj, which had loi^ 
fubfift^ between the ecclefiaftical and civil 
coixrts, was finaliy determined. By the Roman 
and canon laws, the lubfequent marriage of the 
parents legitimated the children which had been 
bom before that marriage } but by the ancient 
culloms and common laws of England, all ehiU 
dren born out of wedlock were ftill reputed 
baftards, though dieir parents afterwards mar*, 
ried. All the prelates in the parliament at Mer- 
ton moft earneftly infifted to have the regulation 
. of th,e , canon law^ in this particular, adopted 
in(o the law of England; but all the temporal 
barons replied with one voice, *< We will not 
^* fuffer the ancient and ^proved laws of £ng« 
*< land to be changed^^" By another ftatute 
made in the parliament of Merton, it is ena6ted^ 
^* That lords who married their wards, before 
*^ . they were fourteen yeara of age, to villains, or 
«< burgefiea, to their difparagement, ihould loib 
<^ the wardihip of th^ lands'^ :'' a proof of the. 
contemptible light in which burgeffeaappeared to 
the haughty barons of thoie days, and even to 
^ their vaflals. The ftatutes conceming tbe ex- 
chequer, which were made A.D. 1266., are re. 
markable in feveral reipefts. They are the £rft 
of our ftatutea in the French, language^ This 
might perhaps be owing to the predile^ion pf the 

^ Ruffhead'sStatotetyVoLt. p.X9. Banington's CXifenratioiiB on 
the Statutety p. 39. h Statutes^ vq|i* r* pu 18. 
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perfoDs who drew up tbofe ftatntes for that Ian- 
gtti^e I which was itiuch better abd more ge- 
nerally underftood in England at this time than 
the Latin, in which all the preceding (latutes had 
been penned. By the firft ftatute of the exche- 
quer, feveral very humane and equitable r^ula* 
tions-are made for preventing too great fever ities 
in colle^ing the royal revenues. In particular, 
it is provided, that no man's fheep, or his beaits, 
which are neceflkry for thecultivationof his lands, 
iball be diilrained ibr the king's debt, or for the 
debt of any other man ^^ ^ a laudable attention in 
the legiflature to the promoting of agriculture. 
The fecond ilatute of the exchequer contains £e» 
veral prudent regulations concerning the terms 
and methods of accounting at the exchequer, and 
for preventing the king from being defrauded of 
his revenues, or impofed upon in the prices of 
work done, or thing^s provided for his ufe ^^ The 
prices of the important articles of bread and ale 
had been fettled by very ancient ftatutes, in pro- 
portion to the prices of grain, to prevent the im- 
pofitions of bakers and brewers. Thefe laws were 
oonfirmed and enforced by the ftatute of the pil- 
lory and tumbrel, which was made in a parliament 
atWinchefter, A.D. 1 266. ; by which, bakers who 
frequently offended were to be puoiihed by the 
pfllory, and brewers (who were all women) by the 
tuoibrel, or ducking-ftool ^\ In the iame ftatute, 
many wife regulations are made, — for afcertaih* 

^ Statutes^ vol* u p.»4. "^ Id. ibid. p.af — aS. 

*^ Id. ibid. p. aS. Bamngton's Obfenradonsj p. 4%* 
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ing the prices of grain, — - for examining weigMs 
and meafures, — for preventing the iale of un« 
ii^holefome meats and liquors, — and for reflraii^ 
ing various arts of impofing upon the people, 
and raifing the prices of provifions. Ttie laft 
flatutes in this long reign were made in a parlia- 
ment at Marlborough, A. D. 1267., after the 
reftoration of the royal authority by the viftory 
at EveOiam, and were intended to put a ftop to 
many diforders which had prevailed in the late 
times of anarchy and confufion. Thefe ftatutes 
conflft of twenty-nine chapters, and contain ie- 
veral good laws, — for reftraining the tyranny of 
the great barons, by facilitating appeals from 
their courts to thofe of the king, -^ for prevent- 
ing cruelty in taking diftrefles ; and on tbme 
other fubjefts. By the twenty-third chapter, 
farmers are prohibited from making wafte or &]e 
of the woods or men upon their fat md, WitHoiit 
Q)ecial licence in writing*'. In a Word, it eatt- 
not be denied, that Henry III. appeai^s to greater 
advantage as a legiflator than in any Other pofttt 
of view.*' 
Common The commou as well as the ftatutt^ law of -Ettg- 
^^* land received confiderable improvements ih the 
reign of Henry III. This will appear evident 
even from a curfory compariibn of the treal3fe of 
Glanville, whp wrote in the reign of Henry tL 
with that of Blrafton, who wrote in thii^ period. 
This, we are told by the beft authority, is no left 

^* Statutes, vol. x. p. 30— 40« 

'9 Bai-i:mgton*8 ObfervatioiiSy p. 57. 

15 evident 
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evident from the jiidicia} records in the time df 
Henry III. which are ftill eictant, and in wluch thie 
pleadings appear more perfeA and orderly than 
in tbofe of the prece&ng period^**. Several cir- 
cum(lances:occttrred to piomote thbfe improve- > 
ments in the common law at this time ; — ^particu- 
larly, the fettlement of the court of common pleas 
at Weftminfter ; the retreat of the clergy, who 
mete great enemies to the common law, both from 
the bench and from the bar, in obedience to a ca- 
non made A»D« i a 17* ; **^ the eftabdilhment*of the 
law-colleges, the inns of court for the education 
of common lawyers ; the decline of trials by or^ 
deals amd Hngle combat, which were now mudi 
difcountenanced ; — and the ftatute fubje^ting 
pleaders to a fine for ablbrd and foolifh pleading.'' 

HeUrylll. was deprived of almoft all the prero*- Royal pre- 
gatives of his crown by the parliament at Oxford, ^^"^ 
A»D« 1 2s^.y and allowed to retain little or nothing 
littt the name of king. He even continued in that 
ftate of depreffion and infignificancy for feveral 
yeftrs ; during which the kingdom was a fcene of 
the greateft mifery, the barons of the di^rent 
parties burning each oth^s houfes» and defdlat- 
ing eaefa others lands. But after the fall of the 
MatI€£ Leioefter in the battle of Evefham;^ A.D. 
1265., Henry was reftored to the exereife of all 
his former prerogative and fights^ tod the coun- 
try to its former tranquillity and good order. 

^^ HsOeMiJftoryof tlteCommott LtW, ch.7. p. 156. 
3' Statutes, vol. j, p. 35. Barringtpii's Obfervtt* p. iJh Spehn* 
and Wilkm'i Coneil. Q.iaiy. Rymcr, t.i. p. »»8. 
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Royti w- The revenues of the crown of England flowed 
^^n«^ from the fame fourus in this as in the former 
period, and, with prudent managwaent wett 
abundantly fufficient for every neceffiiry purpofe'S 
But Henry III. was a bad oeconomift, and diffi* 
pated theie revenues, — by his expeditions into 
France, *— his vain ezpenfive attempt to procure 
the kingdom of Sicily for his fecond fon Edmund^ 
~- and chiefly by his unbounded liberality to his 
favourites, which involved him in an incredible 
load of debt, and funk him into a degree of po^ 
verty very unbecoming the royal dignity^ This 
obliged him to make frequent applications tobis 
> people in parliament for grants of money that was 
not due to him by any legal title ; which weae 
often refufed, and fometimes given. Thefegrmuts 
commonly confifted of a tenth, a fifteenth, a 
twentieth, or fome other proportion of the wiiae of 
their moveable goods. When a tenth or fifteendi 
was granted by parliament, four knights in each 
hundred were chofen in the county court of wdti 
county, toa^ as commiffioners for afcertaioing the 
value of the moveables of the inhabitants of their 
refpe£tive hundreds; and acc(»:ding to thetr valu- 
ation the tax was to be levied. On tbefe occafiom, 
no value was fet on the books of the dergy, the 
ornaments of* churches, the horfes and armour of 
knights, and the implements of huflMUidry ^^ A 

9 

^ See voL 6. cbap. 3. Madoz's Hiiloiy of tlie £zc]Mquer> diap* 
10' x8. p. }oa — s^* BUckftone't CoounenUriety vol.x. duS. 

^ AoM Ounftap. vol. a. p. 434. Dr. 9ndy^8~ Append. 
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fifteenth that was granted both by the elergy and 
laity, A.D. 1225., produced (as we are told by a 
cpntempcnrary hiflorian) 90,000 marks ^^ : a very 
great fiim in thefe times. Henry III. obtained 
feveral grants of this kind from hts parliaments ; 
but they were commonly given as the price of 
certain privileges and immunities which they 
clamed '^ By this means the improvidence of 
our princes contributed not a little to improve the 
cohftitution^ to fecure the rights, and eftablifli the 
liberties of their fubje£l;s« The Jews in England, 
who were very numerous and opulent, werie fire* 
quently fleeced without m^rcy, and ibmetimes 
mortgaged for the payment of the King's debts^. 
At one time a tallage of no lefs than fixty thou- 
fimd marks was impofed upon the Jews, and 
exadfced with great feverity. ^^ 

Upon the whole, though the long reign of 
Hefnry III. was unfortunate in feveral refpe^fcs, 
it was not unfavourable to the interefts of law 
and liberty. For in that reign the charters were 
confirmed;— -the ftatute and common law im- 
proved ; *^ the crown, by the great diminution 
of its hereditary funds, was made more depend- 
ent on the people, and the conftitution of the par- 
Hameaat was brought nearer to its prefent model. 



lOI 



Ths cmiftitution, government, and laws of Govern- 
Scotland, as far as we are acquainted with them, ^^^^* 

land. 

^' Parliament. Hift. yoL z. p. 78. 
^ Madox> Hiil.Excheq. p. Z5». 
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^ Rymery vol. !• p. 54J. 
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appear to have been nearly the fame with thofe ci 
England in this period. Alexander II. and his 
nobles warmly efponfed the caufe of the EngHih 
barons, who obtained the great charter from 
King John, and muft therefore have been well 
acquainted with that famous inftrument. The 
two Britifli nations at no time lived on a more 
friendly footing than in the reign of Henry IIL; 
owing, in fome meafure, to the near relation tbat 
then fubfifted between the two royal families, 
Alexander II. having married the filler, and hia 
fi>n Alexander III. the daughter of that prince^ 
This gave occafion to a free and frequent inter- 
courfe between the two courts and kingdoms, by 
which they became acquainted with each other** 
laws and cuftoms. The parliament of Scotland 
was conflituted exa6tly according to the plan of 
theEnglifh parliamentin the greatcharter of King 
John. The laws afcribed to Alexander 11. are fiud 
to have been made, — ^^ with the counfel and 
^ confent of venerable fathers, bifchops, abbats^ 
*' earls, baronis, and his gude fubje6ls^'.*' By 
thefe lafl we are probably to underftand the 
fmaller freeholders, who were fummoned in ge* 
neral by the fheriff of each county or (hire. 
There is fuch a fimilarity between many of tbe 
laws of England and Scotland in this period, a* 
demonftrates, that the one muft have been copied 
from the other. Of this it will be faffident to 
give two examples, out of many that might be 
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givM. By the eleventh chapter of the foreft- 
cbarter of Henry IIL it is granted, — " Wbatfo- 
«c ever arohbiihop, bifliop, earl, or baron, coming 
<< to us at our commandment, paffing by oi}r 
<^ iforeft, it ihall be lawful for him to take and 
** kill one or two of our deer, by view of our 
*^ forefter, if he be prefent; or elfe he (hall caufe 
^ one to blow an horn for him, that he feem not 
<* to deal our deer i and likewife they (hall do 
'< returning, from us, as it is aforeiaid ^^" By 
the fourteenth chapter of the foreft-laws of 
Scotland, it is ena6ted, — *^ AH bifhops, carles, or 
barones, cummand t6 the king, at his com- 
mand, and pafland be the foreft, may lefumlie 
^ tak|^ ane or twa beads, at the ficht of the 
*^ foreftar, gif he be prefent ; otherwaies he may 
** blaw his home, that he appear nocht to do the 
^ fame tbefteouflie ; and he may do fiva as faid is 
^ returnand hame agane ^/' By the ftatute of 
Henry IIL concerning thp affize of bread and ale, 
a baker, fbr the tbifd ofibnce is to he fet in 
the pillory, and a brewer is to be punilhed by 
the ducking-ftool ^\ By the twenty-firft chapter 
of the borough Jaws of Scotland, it is ena^ed, -n- 
^ 0«f ane baxter or ane browfter treQ>afle thrife, 
^ juftice fhall be dcMie upon them ; that is, the 
^ baxter fliall be put upon the pillorie, and the 
^ browfter upon the eock-ftiile^\'' Civil caufe9 
ftill continued to be tried by juries in Scotland^ as 
well as in England ; and thefe juries, iu both 

^ Statutes* ynLup. x^. ^'^ RrgUm Majeftatem» p. $%$» 
** $t^tet> W. X. p« la* ** Regiam Majeftatem, p.ii»9. 
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60Utrtrk8, were liable to be tried, aod feverely 
^ puotfiied, for Mfe or unjalt verdiAs ^\ Triak 
by fire and water ordeals were difcountenanced 
and prohibited by both nations, about the &iDe 
time ; but thofe by fingle combat were ftill fre- 
quent. In a word, the laws of both the Brkifli 
^llates were fo much the lame in this period, thsrt 
a diftinA delineation of tbc^ of the one mi^ 
ferve to convey no veiy imperfeft idea of diofe 
of the other. 
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Changes in the Ckm/titution^ Cov ermn m tf emd home iff 
Britain^ in the reign of Ed^aardl* from A.D. 127a* 
to A.D. 1307. 

EDWARD I. WEas illuftrious as a general, but 
more illuftrious as a legiflator. In the for- 
mer capacity he had many equals, and foaaeibpe- 
riors'; in the latter he was equalled by few, and 
excelled by none of the kings of Engknd. For 
this reafon, the changes that were made in the 
conft.itution, government, and laws of his domi- 
nions, ill his reign, merit our particular atteotioiL 
To prevent confuiion in our views of thefe im* 
portant obje&s, we (hall confider the mod im* 
portant changes that were made in this pmod, ift. 
In the conftitution of the parliiunent ; T^dXy^ Im 
the magiftrates and courts of juftice} 3dly, In the 

^ Rq^amMajtftitem> L z.'cift* 14* 

ftatute- 
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ftatute-law} 4thly^ In the. common Jaw; 5thl7» 
In the prerogifttives of the crown ; and 6tbly, In 
ibe royal revenues. 

As the parltameats <tf Ei^and hwe long been 
the cbi^ guardians of its laws and liberties, its 
pro^rity has very much depended on the right 
iConftttution and proper influence of tbefe auguft 
aflfemUies. Whenever parliaments were. diieoii- 
tuiuedy or deprived of their due d^ee of power, 
the people had reafon to tremble for their, liber* 
ties ; and, on the other hand, when they exceeded 
their bounds, and deprived the crown of its juft 
prerogatives, they had no lefi realbn to dread 
the deftru€tion of the conftitution. It is there- 
fore of importance to attend to the various 
forms and circumftances of thefe aflemblies in 
every period of our hiftory. 

That excdlent plan of a parliament which had Aocifni 
he^n introduced by the Earl of Leicefter and his ^'"T^ 
party, in the 49th of Henry III., feems to hi^re. mntt n. 
been laid afide, and the ancient model in the ^<"^ 
great charter of King John reftored, in the laft 
years of that prince's reign, and in the firft ten 
years 6f Edward I. This, at lesft, appears pro- 
bable, from the defcriptions of thefe aflemblies 
both in our hiftories and ftatutes *. The fuUeft 
and moft particular defcription of their confti- 
tuent members is to be foiind in the preamble of 
the firft ftatutes of Weftminfter, which were 

' Statates» ^oL z. p. 30-— zaa* Brady^s Introdu^ony p.Z44-'-« 
149- 
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made in a general and full parliament, as it it 

called, A.D« 1275. : <' ThefS^ be the afts of King 

«« Edward, fon to King Henry^ oiade at Weflmins 

f^ iter at his firft parliament general after his 

^* coronation, on the Monday of Eafter Utaa^ tiie 

^ third year of his reign, by hta council, sxid by 

^ the aflent of the archbifliops, biihofM^ abbots, 

^^ priors, earls, baroM, and all the commooall^ 

^^. of thexealm, bei^g thither fumoioned.'*^ By 

all the commonalty of the realm we are probablj 

to iifider^andi all who held fmaller portions of 

knd than a whole barony of the king mcapUfi 

who were fiimmoned to parliaments in genem) 

by the flieriS of their refpeftive counties. 

Leicefter't Edward I. having completed the oonqueft of 

^n^ Wales, and taken Pavid, the laft of its prince^ 

meiiti re- prifoner, called a parliament to meet at $hrew& 

^^^' bury, September 30th, iaS3., for the trial of the 

captive prince and the fettlement of the ooq^ 

quered country. This parliament appears to 

have been conftituted according to the plan 1^' 

that which met at London January aoth, A»D, 

ffa65«, commonly adled LMe/br^s par^iiammU 

It confided of all the great barons fpiritual and 

temporal, who were fummoned by partifmlaf 

writs} of two commiffioners cho&n by the fmaller 

baoens or freeholders of each county, in obfg^ 

dience to precepts direfted to the flieriffis for thai; 

purpofe } and of two commiffionevs from each o|* 

the following twenty-one cities and boroughs^ 

viz« 
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viz. London, Wincfafefter, Neinncaftle, York, 
Briilol, Exeter, Lincoln, Canterbury, CarKfle, 
Norwich, Northampton, Nottingham, Scarbo*. 
rough, Gremefty, Linn, Gioucefter, Yarmouth,^/ 
Hereford, Chefter, Shrewibury, and Worcefter ^; 
Wbat motives determined Edward to adopt thift 
form at this time cannot be difcovered with cer-: 
tainty. It is moft probable, that the general* 
Simmons of the fmaller freeholders by the iheriff 
had of late been difregarded, and that few or 
none of them had attended parliaments, which 
was too expenfive for perfons in their circum* 
ftMices ; and that for this realbn they were now 
indulged to appear by reprefentativ^, whofe 
expenoes they bore. This caufe afterwards pro- 
duced a fimilar regulation in Scotland \ Soon 
after this form was introduced, great precautions 
were taken to fecurethe^ttendance of theferepre- 
fentatives; and each of them, as foon as he was 
diofim, was obliged to find three or four perfonsof 
credit to be iuretiesfor himtiiat he would attend.' 

Aft^r the above form of parliament was revived, VuiatioBt 
it was not ftriifikly adhered to for fome time, but ^^ the 
feveral variations took place. The famous par« pariia. 
fiament which was held at Weftminfter in the °^^* . 
i8th of Edward L feems to have been differently^ 
donftitaated at difier^nt periods. It was coropofed 
on the I ft day of June of prelates, earls, barons, 
and other nobles, wHo granted the King an aid 

^ Parliament. Hift. yoL x. p. S6. 

* Eflays on Britifli Antiquities, el&y 2. 

* Brady's Introdudl. p.X53. 

of 
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of forty fliillmgs on every knight's fee ^ On 
the fourteenth of the fame month the King lent 
letters to all the iherifis, acquainting them, that 
the earls, barons, and fome other nobles, had 
made certain fpecial requifitions, about which be 

defired to confult with others of the feveral 

• 

counties ; and defiring each ibertff to caufe two 
or three of the mod difcreet knights of Ms county 
to be chofen and fent to parliament three weda 
after Midfummer at fartheft '. We hear of no 
citizens or burgefles being in this parliameiit. 
While the ele6tions of knights were making: in 
the feveral counties, the parliament continued 
fitting, and the llatutes called Wejknm/ler Ae 
tkird were made by it on July 8. ' It doth net 
appear with certainty, what the affiiir was about 
which the King defired to confult the reprefen- 
tatives of the counties ; but it feems moft pro* 
bable, that it was the banifhment of the Jews, 
which was a great nadonal concern, andtook {dace 
at this time ^. Some parliaments in this period 
, . were called general, and fbme particular ^\ In 
ihefe laft, the King confulted only with fuch of the 
great men of the clergy and laity as he thought 
prefer to fele£i;. Several of our ancient ilatoies 
fi^emto have been made by thefe particular pac- 
Haments "• In . fome of the parUaments of this 

. . ' See the record in Bndy's Introdiid» |i..i49w 

» Brad/s Ixitrodu6i. p. 149* * Sutatet> vdI.i. p.x»%. 

* Kiiyghton» col. »466. 

^ Sututety ToLx. p.4ox. T. Wykei, p. ixa. 

*' Stattttee» toL x* pb 6$* 69$ Ac* 

reign, 
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reign, the fmaller barons in each county were re- 
prdented by two, in fome by three, and in foine 
by four commiflS oners; and the reprefentation of 
cities and boroughs was ftill more unfettled '*. 
We even meet with one parliament in this reign^ 
m which there was not £0 much as one clergy* 
sum ; and with another to which not only the 
ard^biihops, biihops, abbots, and priors, but even 
the archdeacons, with a reprefentative of every 
chapter, and two reprefentatives of the inferior 
dergy of every diocefe, were called 'K In a wwd^ 
nothing can be more certain than this, that the 
conftituUon of the parliament of England was far 
fifom being fixed and uniform in the reign of 
Edward L In general, however, we may obferve 
with pleafure, that the frame of thefe aflembliea 
gradually q[>proached nearer and nearer to that 
admirable model which hath beeii . fo long efta^ 
Uiflied, and hath contributed fo much: to the 
prefervation of our rights and liberties. 
. Hiis unfettlednefs of the form of parliaments Greit ia- 
gave the crown too great an influence in thefe *"^**^* ^ 

^ ^ the crown 

afi^nblies ; and fome other circumftances ftiU in pwiu- 
fmrtber added to that influence. As the great ^^^ 
ibarons, m the times we are now delineating, df^ 
Hg^ted to refide at their caftles in the country, 
and had but little tafte for tedious poU^ical itk- 
veftigations, the feffions of parliament were com- 
monly very ihort. This made , it neceflary to 
prepare bufine& in fuch a mahner, that it might 



" Bnd/t Introdii£t p* 151 • 

'^ ChroB. T. Thomt col* 196. Brady's Introdu^. p. %$$* 

be 
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be difpatched in a htde time, and without much 
txpence of thought. With this view, the laws 
which the King defired to have eoadled, were 
drawn up by the coancii or the Judges, in the 
ibrai of liatutes, read in parlkiment, and at once 
either pafled or rejected '\ Sev^^l of our/asv 
cient ftattttes bear evident marks of their ha^vkig 
been made in this manner/' 
Trien of -^^ ^^^ great end of parliament .was to redrc& 
petidom. both general and particular grievances, e^pe- 
^ally fuch as could not be redrefied by any other 
means, many petitions were prefented to evwy 
parliament for that purpofe. To prevent their 
spending any time in reading and confidering 
trifHng or unreafbnable petitions, certain peribos 
^ere appointed by the King, fome time be&je 
4he meeting of a parliament, to be receivers and 
-triers of petitions frrad the feveral parts of his 
dominions. - On the firft day of the parliament, 
proclamation was made at the door of the honfii, 
' and other public places, that all perlbns iiHiiohad 
any petitions to prefent, ihould give them ia to 
thofe who had been appointed to receive them ^ 
Asthefe receivers and triers of petitions were 
named by the King, they prdbably a^d under 
his diredion ; and tibey feem to have borne a 
Veiy great refemblance to the lords of 'the 



fieles in the parliament of Scotland^' 



*^ Mah^s HHt Codumtm lawy ch. U p. tj, 14. 

" Statutety vol.1. p«52> 53- 

'* Ryley Placita Parliamentarian p. 340, 

" Efhjt on Britilh Antiquidety p. 49. 
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There is no evidence that the parUamebt of Only one 
England was divided into the two hoiif^3<)f lords ^l^f 
and commons, in the reign of Edward I. ; and meat. . 
it is moft probable that it ftill continued to form 
only one great affleihbly. But as this affembly 
confided of feveral diftinft orders of men, as 
bifliops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, 
citizens, and burgefles ; and as thefe cHflKirent 
ordei^ bad different and fometimeB oppofit^ in« 
terefts, it is highly probable that one or more of 
thefe orders did retire into a feparate room, on 
Ibme occafiofis, and held confidtations by them* 
felves. This we know with certainty, that 
though the convocations of the clergy, in thiB 
period, made commonly only one affembly, and 
&t in one houfe, yet at fome times they divided 
feto four troops, as they were called, of which 
the bifliops made one troop, the deans and arch- 
deacons another, the abbots and priors a third, 
mA the probers of the inferior clergy a^ fourth ; 
und each troop deliberated by itfelf**. The re- 
"prefentatives of cities and bur^s, who • vrete 
fiimmoned to the parliament at Shrewfbury, 
A.'D. 1283., appear to have met at the villAgte 
of A6i:on-Burnel, while the reft of the parliament 
lat at Shrewfbury. A little before thi9( January 20. 
the ftme yeaf), there were three diftin^k parlia- 
ments at the fame time, in three different cities, 
one at Northampton, one at York, and one at 
Durham, to each of which the King (eikt com- 

»' Hod/j Hiioty of GonVocitSwis, piUt jv-p. 153; ^ 

miflioners 
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mifllomrs to r^refeot hk peiiboy as be was then 
engaged in the conqu^ of Wales.'* 
Metiwdcl When the bufinefs of a fe^on of parliament 
i¥as finiflied. it waa difiniffed by nrodamation ; of 



tcmu* 



wtyuttm 



ftffioQ of which it may be proper to give one example, near 
PJ^ the end of this reign, A.D. 1305: ^ AH arch^ 
*^ biihops, biihops, and other prelates, earls aii4 
^* barons, knights of counties, citizens, burgeffes, 
^ and other pec^le of the commons, who have 
^< come at the commandmMtof our (bvereign lord 
<* the king to this parliam^it; the king thanks 
'<« them much for their coming ; and wills, that 
>' when they pleafe, they may return into their 
** own countries, provided that they come back^ 
« immediately and without delay, when they are 
*< remanded ; except the bifhops, earb, barons^ 
<* and juftices, and others, who are of the council 
f ^ of our fovereign lord the king, who (hall not 
<< depart without the i|>ecial licence of the king* 
<* Thofe alio who have bufineis may flay, and 
^< profecute their bufineis* And the knights who 
" have come for the counties, and the others who 
*^ have come for the cities and boroughs, may 
«' apjdy to Sir John de Kirkeby, and he will cauie 
<< them to have briefs to receive their wi^^es in 
^< their own countries* And the iaid Johp de 
^* Kirkeby, in confequence of this proclamation, 
«< will deliver to the chancellor the names of the 
«< knights who have come for the counties, and 
<( the names of the others who have come for tlu; 

• *^ cities 
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^ ctities smd borroii^s ; and it is prodattMd^ 
•* that all who defire to haye briefs for their ex^ 
*^ peaces, as is faid above, Ihall apply there for 
•* thdfe brigs'*'/' When a feflSon of parliahfient . 
had been terminated in this manner, the King, 
on the next occafion, might either call a new 
parliament, or command the fberifis to fend the 
members of the former parKament, catiiing others 
to be elected in the room of fuch as had died or 
were infirm". The firft of thefe methods was 
moft commonly purfued. 

The ieffions of parliament, in this period, were Petition 
fo fliort, and the members of them fo impatient j,^^ 
to return to their refpe6live countries, that many King and 
petitions commonly remained unanfwercd, and *^®'****^ 
many aj^eals undetermined. The King, with the 
bifliops, earls, barons, juftices, and others of his 
council^ anfvrered thefe petitions, and determined 
thefe appeals ; which is the reafon that they, to- 
gether with thofe who had bufinefs depending^ 
Vfcfre commanded to ftay till they received per- 
miffion to depart. After that very feffion of par- 
liament, which was terminated by the above pro- 
clamation, when it had continued above three 
Weeks^ the King and his council gave anfwers to 
no fewer than one hundred and fix petitions." 
' Inthe preceding period, a brief defcription Comtti 
was given of the feveral courts, judges, and ma- 
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giftrates, which were eflabliihed in England hy 
the Normans for the adminiilration of juftice and 
execution of the laws ; and therefore it will be 
fijfficient in this place to mention the moft im- 
portant changes that were made -in thefe parti- 
culars, in the courfe of this period.'^ 
- By the feventeenth article of the Great Charter 
of King John, it was declared, ^^ Common pleas 
*' ihall not follow our courts but fliall be held in 
•* fome certain place**." To carry this article 
into execution, a court was fome time after 
ere&ed, for the trial of common pleas and con- 
troverfies among the fubjedls, called the Court 
of Common Bench or Common Pleas^ and fettled 
at Weftminfler, where it ftill continues ^\ But 
as new inftitutions are not brought to perfeftioa 
at once, many perfons, for feveral years after the 
eredtion of this court, brought their common 
pleas into the exchequer, which gave occa£on t6 
the following (latute, A.D. 1300.: ^^ No comv 
>' mon pleas ihall be from henceforth holden in 
** the exchequer, contrary to the form of the 
." Great Charts*"/' This court, at its firft in- 
rftitution, coiififted only of three judges.*' 
• About the fame time the court of king's^bench 
was erected for the trial of criminal adtions and 
|»leas of the crown, which, as well as common 
pleas, had formerly been held in the exchequer. 



^ See vol. 6. chap. |. p. 41-— »8* ^14. ibid. p*397« 

^ Dugdale'sOrigines Ji]ridicikiych.iS*p.3S. 

^ Sututes, Yoll, P-I4I* "^ Diigddei p.39« 
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Though the perfoRS who wer^ fummoned to at- 
tend this court, were coamianded to appear 
{coram ipfo rege) before the King himfelf ; the 
advantages of its remaining at a known and con- 
venient place,* were fo many and obvious, that it 
continued to fit almofl conftantly at Weftminfter, 
except a few jQiort occafional removes *^ A fta- 
tute was indeed made, A.D. 1300., that the 
juftices of the king's^bench Ihould always follow 
bim, that he might have fome fages of the law 
near him at all times ^\ But this ftatute doth not , 
feem to have produced any great or permanent 
effect. It was the duly and prerogative of the 
judges of this high court, from its firft inftitu- 
tion, ^^ to correct the injuries and errors of other 
*• courts and judges,"^* 

The moil important inftitutions are fometimes Chanceiy. 
introduced by fuch flow and imperceptible de^ 
grees, that it is next to impoflSble to point out 
^eir origin. Thisfeems to have been the cafewith 
refpeffc to the court of chancery, as a fupreme 
court of review and equity. W\ien ih^ aula regis 
or king^s court flourifhed in its ancient undivided » * 

dignity, the chancellor fat as a judge i|i it, with 
the high jufticiary, and other great officers of the 
crownj and after the courts of the king's-bench 
and common pleas were ere£ted, he continued to 
fit as one of the judges iii the exchequer; but it 

"* biigda]e9p.38. '* Stituttt»Tol.x.p.X43« * 

^ Bndon» 1.3. cxo. , 
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doth not apjjear, that in this reign he had any 
diftindi court or jurifdi£tioQ of his. own.'^ 
Exche. As the eftablifliment of the courts of the 

^^* king's-bench and common pkas very much di- 
miniihed the bufinefs, it alfo impaired the power 
and dignity of the exchequer, which was very 
much confined, as a court of law, to the tr^al of 
fuch caufes as re(pe3;ed the revenues of the 
crown, or its own officers and dependents.^* 
'*^*^* Though the courts of exchequer, kidgV 

fometiinea bench, and common pleas, were for the mod part 
removed, fettled at Weftminfter in this reign ; they were 
fometimes removed to other places, that they 
niight be near the King, when he was engaged 
in the wars of Wales and Scotland. In the 6th 
and nth of Edward I., they were removed to 
Shrewfbury ; in the 26th to Yodc ; and in the 
2 1 (I the court of kingVbench fat at Roxburgh 
in Scotland". But the inconveniences which 
attended thefe removes were fo fenfibly felt,'that 
they became, gradually lefs frequent. 
jttfticesof By the ftatute, commonly called Weftminfter 
the fecond, chapter 30., A.D. 1285., jufticesof aC* 
iize and niii prius were appointed to go into every 
(hire, two or three times a-year, for the more^ 
fpeedy admlniftration of juftice'*. As thefe 
juftices of affize were alfo judges in the courts at 



K Madox» Hift. Excheq. ch. ax. p. 5649 fcc. 
** Dugdale's Oiig. Jurid* p. 36. Madoxy chap.fto. p*j49« 
•» Id. ibid, ch, »o. p.5539 553. liale't Hift. C.L, p. aoo. 
^ Statutes, vol. I. p.98. 
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Weftminfter, they performed their circuits into 
the country in the times of the vacations of thefe 
courts* By another ftatute, A.D.1299"', the juf* 
tices of affize are appointed to be juftices of gaol- 
delivery in all places on their circuits^^^ 

But all thefe courts and judges were not fuf- Juftw^ rf. 
ficient to prevent the commiffion of many atro- ^^^^ 
cious crimes, and to keep his fubje6ls in that 
peace and good order which Edward I. defired. 
With a view to put a flop to the perpetration of 
fttch t^rimes, by the favere and ipeedy puniih- 
ment of thofe who were guilty of them, he ap* 
pointed a kind of civil inquilitors, and fent 
them into diflPerent parts of the kingdom, with 
commiiBons to try and punifh all murderers, in- 
cendiaries, robbers, and thieves, all who beat and 
wounded jurymen, or others, out of malice, with 
all who hired, affifted, and prote6led them, &c« 
&c. Thefe commifiioners, who were com- 
monly called Jufikes of traile-bq/ionj executed 
their commiffion with much fpirit, put many of 
thefe audacious criminals to death,, and obliged 
others to abandon their country to avoid the 

iame fate.^^ 

To fupprefs riots and tumults, to punifh fmall Jufticetof 
offences, and determine leffer controverfies, and * **^** 
particularly to execute the decrees of the parlia- 
ment of Win chefter, this wife prince appointed 
confervators or juftices of the peace in every 
county i but at the fame time he abolifhed the 



^ 8utiite% Tol. !• p» 135* 

^ Eyley't PlaciUy p.aSo. Spelman. Glofll ioc* 
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oflSce of high jufticiary, as in veiled with too 
much power to be ititrufted in the hatids of any 
fubjeft." 
Trials of Edward L not only made thefe falutary 
the judges, changes in the courts and magiftrates, but he 
watched over them with great attention, and 
punilhed them when they were guilty of flagrant 
injuftice or oppreffion. At his return from 
France, where he had refided three years, great 
complaints were made to him of the rapacity and 
extortions of the judges. To examine thefe 
complaints, he called a parliament at Weftmin- 
fter, A.D. 1290., at which all the judges being 
tried, were found guilty (except two) and fe- 
verely fined. Sir Thomas Wayland, chief juftice 
of the common pleas, appearing the greateft 
delinquent, was banifhed, and his whole eftate 
confifcated^'. This tranfa^lion was exceedingly 
popular, and produSli ve of the beft eflfe6ts. 

Several excellent (latutes were made in th6 
reign of Edward I. which contributed not a little 
to the melioration of the conftitution, and the 
more regular adminillration of juftice. It was 
on account of thefe wife and good laws that Sir 
Edward Coke gave this prince the title of the 
Englifli Juftihian. Some of thefe ftatutes re- 
Ipefted the church, and were intended to fet 
bounds to the power of the pope, the riches of 
the clergy, and the encroachments of the (piritual 



Sutttte 
law. 



^ Spelman. GloC yoc. Ju/Hciarius, 

^ Chron. T. Wikes* p. zi S. Chroib Duaibp. an. m^o* Ryfey's 
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courts ^\ Others of them were calculated, for 
explaining^ eonfiirmingy and enlarging the liber- 
ties which had been granted by the Great Char- 
ter, and the charter of the forefts; and partis 
cularly for retraining the crown from impofing 
taxes without the confent of parliament ^. Very 
prudent regulations were iliade by the ftatute of * 
Winchefter, for ordering the internal police of 
tbe country, and preventing thefts and rob- 
beries ; and the (latutes of A6ton-Burnel, and 
De MercatorilmSy contain regulations no lefs 
prudent for the encouragement of trade *'. But 
for a more perfect knowledge of the many ex- 
cellent laws that were made in this reign, the 
reader muil be referred to the ftatute book, and 
tbe works quoted below.^ 

It is impoflible to give a better defcription of Common 
tbe great, improvements that were made in the ^^* 
common law of England, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. than in the following words of Sir 
Matthew Hale : ^^ Upon the whole matter it ap^ 
^ pears, that the very fcheme, mold and model 
^ of the common law, efpecially in relation to 
^ the adminiftration of the common juftice be** 
^ tween party and party, as it was highly re^i^* 
'^ fied,. and fet in a much better light and order 
'* by this King, than his predeceflbrs left it to 
f* bim,fo in a very great meafure it has continued 
^^ the lame in all fucceediBg ages to this day ; fo 

*» Statutes, ▼ol.i. p 7a. xi8. z6o. 

^ Id. ibid. p. 13^. 139. Ts6. ** Id.ibid. p^ 75. ii«.,ii5. 

^ Coke's Inikitutesy Blackftoo^'s Commentaries, Barringfon's Ob- 
Hale's Hift. C. L. 
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^' tliat the mark or epocha we are to take for the 
*< true dating of the law of England, what it is, 
^* is to be confidered, ftated, and eftimated, from 
" what it was when this 'King left it. Before 
*^ his time, it was in a great meafure rude and 
^' unpoliflied, in comparifon of what it was after 
. *^ this reduction thereof; and on the other fide, 
^* as it was thus polifhed and ordered by him, Ik 
*^ hath it flood hitherto, without any great or 
" confiderable alteration." *^ 
Rerog*- The prerogativesof the crown were fo unfettled 
decrown. *" *^^ times we are now confidering, that they 
depended very much on the character and capa* 
city of the prince who wore it. Henry III. bein^ 
a weak prince, was at fometimes deprived almoft 
of all authority by his too powerful barons ; but 
his fon and fucceflbr Edward I. fupported the 
dignityand prerogativesof his crown with greater 
Vigour, and repelled the attacks that were made 
upon them with fpirit. Of this it will be fuffi- 
cient to give one example. When the baronk 
demanded, A.D.i3oi., that the great officers of 
the crown ihould be named by parliament, the 
King returnedfuch afierce denial,a8 ftruck terror 
into thofe haughty chieftains, and brought them 
to beg his pardon for their prefumption ^. The 
truth is, this prince was too fond of power, and 
puihed his prerogatives beyond the limits whicli 
had been prefcribed by the charters. For ex- 



^ Hale'f Hifiory of the Commoa Law> p. i6^ l6j. 

^ Parliament. Uift. vol. i p. xx8« 
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ftmpLe, it was ftipulated by the i ath article of the 
Great Charter, — " That no (outage or aid fliall 
" beimpofed, except by the common council of 
^ the kingdom^^'' But Edward paid little regard 
to this article, and extorted money from his fub* 
je&s on many occafibns, by his own authority ^^. 
By the 39th article of the fame charter, no free- 
man was to be imprifoned but by the regular 
courfe of law ^^ But there is the cleareft evi* 
deace, that Edward and his minifters imprifoned 
many perfons, and detained them long in prifon, 
on mere fufpicion or ilUwiil. Of this the Arch- 
biihop of Canterbury made the following com* 
plaint in parliament, A.D. 1290* : *' That very 
^ many freemen of the kingdom had, without 
^* any guilt on their part, been committed by the 
•* King's minifters to divers prifons, as if they 
^ had been flaves of the meaneft degree, therein 
^ to be kept: of whqm fonie died in prifon^ with 
" hunger, or grief, and the weight of their chainr. 
•* From others they extorted, at their pleafure, 
" infinite fums of money for their ranfoms *••** 
In a word, it was declared publicly from the bench 
by the minifters and judges of this prince, ** That, 
*' for the common utility, the King was, in many 
*f cafes, above the laws and eftablifiied cuftoms of 
** the kingdom ^ :" a dangerous maxim, hardly 
compatible with a fre^ and legal government. 

^ See vol. 6. p. 396. ^* Statutes, toI.t. p. 133. Z4t* 

*' See vol* 6. p. 400. *• Eliys's Tra^, yoLa. p. 7« 

• Kyley*aPlach,PairiUment.p.y7. • 
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Hiftor^ of Thefe obiervaticms fufficiently account for the 
the chap, ej^treuie relu&ance of Edward L to confirm the 

ten* 

Great Charter, and the charter of the forefts. 
This reluctance appears to have been fo great, 
that nothing but neceffity could have overcome 
it. Nor was he involved in this neceffity till the 
a^th year of his reiga. A* D. 1297., when being 
at war with France and Scotland, and in Ui^ 
^ greateft diftreis for money to carry on thefe wars, 
a powerful party of the Engliih nobility, headed 
by the two great Earls of Hereford and Norfolk^ 
pofitively refufed to follow him into Flanders, 
complaining bitterly of his illegal exa3;ioDS) 
and loudly demanded the confirmation of the 
charters, which had been £0 long negled:ed« 
Edward ufed every art to allay this rifing ftorm ; 
but finding this impoffible, and dreading a rebel- 
lion in England while he was in Flanders, he gave 
a commiffion to his fon Prince Edward to call a 
parliament, for the redrefs of grievances, and 
confirmation of the charters ; which were accord- 
ingly cotifirmed with great folemnity , O&ober i o^ 
in full parliament at London ^^ The fliatute of 
confirmation being tranfmitted to the King, he 
gave his afient to it under the great feal, at 
Ghent, November 5. After his return into 
<*]Bngland he confirmed thefe famous inftruments; 
March 8* A.D. 1299., in a parliament at Iam^ 
don ; and again in another parliament at tiie 
fame place, M^ch 16. A.D. 1300. : and finally 

'"^ Sutotety vol.!. p. 131. 
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in a parliament at Lincoln, February 14* A. IX 
1301. ^' At each of thefe confirmations new 
devifes were invented to render thefe admired 
ineftimable charters (which contributed fo much 
to eftablifh and afcertaih the liberties of England) 
more public, facred, and inviolable.** 

Though Edward I. was an excellent cecono** Revenues 
mift, the almoft inceflant wars in which he was ^ ^^ 
engaged involved him in expences which his 
ftated revenues could not fupport. To fupply this 
deficiency, he made frequent and commonly fuc- 
tefsful applications to his people in parliamefit^^ 
But on fome occafions he had recourfe to more 
unjuftifiable methods of replenifliing his confers. 
From the Jews he extorted prodigious fums of 
money at difierent times ; and at laft he feized 
the whole poffeffions of that devoted people, 
banifhing the owners out of the kingdom *\ 
'Though he was really a friend to trade, yet when 
his want of money wsm great and urgent he fbme- 
times made too free with the caih and goods of 
merchants. Before his departure on his expe- 
dition into Flanders, A. D. 1297., he ftized 
great quantities of wool and leather belonging to 
the merchants, for no other reafon, but that it 
was the moft fpeedy and effectual means of pro- 
curing money ". At the fame time he took by 

'' See Judge Bbckftcme's moft coRcdk wd ifaliufale Hifior^ c^ 
Charters^ p.9» — 115. 
'' Blackfione's Hift. of the Chartersy p. 92 — Z15. 
'^ Farliament. Hift. ToLz. p*i36.^ 

'^ Walfing. p. 5 4* Heming. vol.i. p. 20. TVivet> p. a66. 
^' Walling. p;S9. .Tmetip.a96. Heming. vol. r.p.5 a. 

i - .. . . mere 
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mere force, without any other plea but that he 
bad need c^ them, immenfe quantities of. corn 
and great multitudes of cattle, for the ufe of his 
army **. Nor did this prince abftain from laying 
violent hands on the property of the church, 
. however facred it was then efteemed. At one 
time he feized all the money and plate in the 
monafteries and churches; and at another, all the 
pofTeffions of the clergy, for refufing to grant him 
a fubfidy ". Thefe a6ls of tyranny and oppreffion 
will hardly appear credible in the prefent age. 
But nothing was more difficult than to teach et^en 
the heft and wifeft of our ancient kings this plain 
fundamental principle of theconftitution, — That 
they had no right to the property qf their Jubje&Sj 
vnlefs it was granted to them by parliament. 

^ilefc ' Edward I. made great efforts to reduce the 
whole ifland of Britain into one kingdom, go- 
verned by the fame fovereign, and fubje£t to the 
^.fame laws. , With refpeft to Wales he fucceeded 
in his defign. After he had accomplifhed the 
conqueft of that country by the force of arms, he 
'Was at great pains to gain a perfect knowledge of 
:its ancient cohftitution and laws, and of the man- 
ners of its inhabitants. With this view, he ^ave 
a commiffion *to the Bifliop of St. David's and 
others, to inveftigate thefe matters in the moft 
careful and authentic manner; Nofewer than one 

•• Heming. vol.1, p.iio, xxr. 

*' Waliing . p. 6s* Heming. Vol. 2. p. loj* 

^ hundred 
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hundred and feventy-two of the mod refpe^bable 
and intelligent peribns were examined uppn 
oath, by thefe commiffioners, who, upon their 
evidence, formed a report ^^ Having obtained 
this neceflary information, he held a parliament 
atRhuydland in Flintihire^ May 24. A.D. 1282., . 
and in it united Wales to the kingdom of Englatid, 
and introduced into it as many of the Englifh 
laws, cuftoms, courts, and magiilrates, as he 
thought convenient at that time. ^^ 

> 
EpwABP was not fo fuccefsful in his defigns ScodascL 
upon Scotland, though the acquifition of that 
kingdom feems to have been the favourite wiih of 
his heart during the lad twenty years of his life. 
His firft fcheme for uniting the two Britiih king* 
doms, by the marriage of his eldeil fon Prince 
Edward, to Margaret of Norway, heirefs of the 
crown of Scotland, was juft and honourable ; but 
it was unhappily defeated by the death of that 
princefs. The various methods of art and force, 
which he afterwards employed for accomplifiiing 
this end, have been already related. Amongft 
other means, he endeavoured to introduce the 
£ngli(h laws, cuftoms, and modes of judicial pro- 
ceedings, into thofe parts of Scotland where his 
power prevailed. " It feern^ very evident (fays 
'' Sir Matthew Hale), that the deflgn of £d* 
^ ward I. was by all means poffible to unite the ' 

** See Leges Walliar Append. Judge Barrington'a Obfervat. p. 90. 
^ See Sututum Waljlss, ia the Sutute»at J^rge. 
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^^ kingdom of Scotland, as he had done the prin- 
^ cipaUty of Wales, to the crown of England, to 
^* that Britain might have been one entire mo* 
narchy, which could never have been better 
done, than by eftabliihing one common law 
^ and rule of juftice among them; and therefore 
^ he did, as opportunity and convenience ferved, 
** tranflate over to that kingdom as many of our 
Engliih cuftoms and laws as within that com- 
pafs of time be conveniently could ^''" But as 
all Edward's efforts to unite Scotland to England 
finally failed, they ferved only to kindle a moft 
violent and implacable animofity between the 
people of thefe two kingdoms, which gradually 
rendered their manners, laws, and cuftoms^ 
more diffimilar than they had been in more 
ancient and amicable times. 






SECTION HI. 

Changes in the Confiitution^ Government^ and Lceaos of 
, Britain^ from the accejpon ofEdwardll. A.D. 1307. 
to the acceffion of Edward III. A.D. 1327. 

FEW chara^ers were more different than thofe 
of Edward I. atid of his fon andfucceflbr £kl<- 
ward IL The laft of thefe prinees being a weak, 
indolent voluptuary, without tdents for war, po^- 
litics, or legiflation, was the property of worth- 

^ Hate's Ifilt.C.L. p. !io4. 

lefs. 
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lefs, greedy favourites, to whoiA he abandOD6d 
both the treafures and governinenti of his king« 
dom. In this reign we cannot expert to nieet 
with great improvements in the conftitution, go-< 
vernmient, and laws; and therefore on thefe 
heads it merits very little attention. 

The conftitution of parliament became gra- Conftitu- 
dually more fettled and uniform in the courfe of ^®»^®^p*^ 
this reign ; though its meetings were fometimes 
very tumultuary, occafioned by the violent ani- 
tnofities of the contending parties/ When a par*, 
liament was mofl; full and general in this period^ 
it confided of the following clafles or orders of 
men, — all the ' archbiihops, bifhops, abbots, 
^ors, deans, archdeacons, two reprefentatives 
from the chapter of each cathedral, and two re« 
prefentatives of the inferior clergy of each dio- 
cefe, — all the earls and greater barons, with the 
judges, and all the members of the king's coun* 
oil, both of the clergy and laity, two knights from 
each county, and two citizens from each city, and 
two burgefles from each burgh. The firft pariia* 
ment in this reign, which met at Northampton 
Oftober 13, A.D. 1307,, was conftituted in this 
manner '. The expences of all who were called 
to this parliament as reprefentatives of the clergy*, 
as well as of the laity, were borne by their con- 
ttituents*. The clerical reprefentatives poifefled 
the fingular privilege of fubftituting others in 
their room, when it was not convenient for them 

■ Dugdale't Summoaiy p. 5^ ^ Hodjr's BjtU GpoTpcat. p* ^91. 
* .. to 
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to attend '• But all the parliaments of this xeiga 
were not fb full and general as the firll; for w^ 
find that to fome of them the deans, archdeacons, 
and the reprefentatives of chapters, and of the 
inferior clergy, were not fummoned \ In a word» 
the two firll Edwards, and their miniilers, feem 
to have modelled their parliaments as beft fuited 
their particular views. When they defigned to 
aik the advice, or demand the pecuniary affift* 
ance of all the different orders of their fubjeS;s, 
they called a general parliament; butwl^n thcty 
Hjiranted only the counfel and contributions ci 
their prelates and barons, who poflefled the far 
greateft fhare both of the power and richea of 
the kingdom, they called only a particular p^r* 
liament, confiding of thefe prelates and barons. 
This not only appears probable; from an attentive 
confideration of the circumftances in which thefe 

• 

different kinds of parliaments were called ; but 
is directly afferted to have been the cafe by an 
archbifhop of Canterbury, who flouriflied in 
thofe times, in a letter to the Pope : — *^It is, the 
f< cuftom of the kingdom, of England, that in 
<< thofe public contingencies which affe& the 
*^ ftajke of that kingdom, the counfel of all who 
• " are particularly concerned is required *•'* 
The inferior clergy, and the inhabitants of citief 
and towns were fo poor, and contributed fo little 
to tenths and fifteenths, that fpmetimes no ,de» 

' Hody's Hift. Convocat. p. 389. 4 Id. p. 390. 

*J M. Wtftmgiift. «a« izot* p« 439V 
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maad was made upon theqi^ and then they were 
not required toifend repreientativesto parliament. 
The twentieth, for example, that was granted in 
tiie £rft parliament of Edward XL by the earls, 
barons, and knights, amounted, in the county of 
Bedford, to 720I. 12s. /d.; while the fifteenth, 
granted by the citizens and burgefies, produced 
in all the towns of the fame county, only 
31I. i8s, 4id. • Nor did the towns bear a 
inuch*higher proportion to the counties in other 
parts of England. But as cities and towns in- 
creafed in wealth, their contributions to the 
public expences, and their importance in other 
reipe£ts, became more coniiderable ; and then 
they were conftantly called upon to fend their 
reprefentatives to parliament, in which they (bon 
acquired a much greater influence than the coun- 
ties, by their fuperior numbers. 

' The parliament of England doth not appear to Pariiaownt 
have been ftatedly divided into two houfesin this "PjJ*?*^ 
reign ; though each of the feveral orders of which twoioufcfc 
it confided, occafionally retired and confulted 
^art about its own particular concerns. In thefe 
feparate confutations, the knights of fliires com* 
monly, if not conftantly, fat with the earls and 
barons, as having been originally of the fame 
order ; and always granted the fame proportion 
of their, goods, with the earls and barons. The 
reprefentatives of cities and burghs, who were 
really citizens and burgefles, inhabitants of the 



* Carte^ vol. a* p« 308. from the Rolls ia ^e Pipe-Q&e. 

vbt. vni. K , pUces 
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places >vhich they reprefented^ formed one body, 

and held confultations about tbe affairs of trade; 

and about granj;ing aids to the crown ; and they 

commonly granted a greater proportion of th^ 

moveables than the earls, barons, and knights, 

' becaufe they owed their eftablifliment and Iran- 

chifes to the crown, and depended upon it for 

further immunities. ^ 

Clergy in 'ji^q dcrgy Were nearly equal to the laity in 

nwriy*^ number, as well as in wealth and dignit}^ in the 

equal to parliaments of £ng]and in this period. The bi- 

* "*^' ihops, abbots, and priors, correfponded to the 

earls and barons, and were alfo fummoned in the 

lame manner, by a particular writ direAed to 

each of them : the deans and archdeacons cor* 

refponded to the knights of fliires, and were fumi- 

moned by the bifliop, as the knights were by the 

flieriff of the county : and the reprefentatives of 

the chapters of cathedrals, and of the inferior 

clergy, who were called the Jptritucd^ commons^ 

correfponded to the reprefentatives of cities and 

burghs^ The clergy alfo granted their own 

money in parliament, and fometimes in a dif* 

ferent proportion from the laity^ Thefei cir- 

cumftances, and fome others, made the favour c^ 

the clergy an obje6t; of great importance to tbe 

prince, in the times we are now confidering. 

Courta. c( j^ feems," fays a learned hiftorian of the lawy 

<* that the certain fixing of the court of commoii- 

7 Carte, voLa. p.M^-*26o* 

* Du^dale's Summons, p. 929 &c. Ftyn. Pari. Writ* voL». |». 77. 

* Rights of an Englifb Convocation, p*59» flee* 

15 ♦* pleas 



" pleas at Weftminfter, occaiioned much mdre 
1 ** refort thereto than before ; for about the be- 
^ ginning of Edward II.'s reign there y^ere fo 
^' many fiiits therein, as that the King was ne- 
" ceffitated to increafe the number of his juf- 
I " tices, wh<i were to fit there, unto fix, which 
" commonly were not above three before tha^ 
" time ; and fo to divide them^ that they might 
" fit in two places "." The judges in this court 
j were afterwards increafed to feven, and at laft to 
I nine ; though they have long fince been reduced 
. to four, who fit all in one place. In proportion 
as the bufinefs of the court of common-pleas in- 
creafed, that of the exchequer, in which thefe 
pleas had formerly been tried, declined ". The 
Bdembers of the king's council dill continued to 
r poflefs great judicial powers, and a6ted as barons 
1 of the exchequer, as well as determined many 
caufes in the lafli refort, which could not be over- 
taken by parliaments in their fliort feflions. " 

Few ftatutes of lafiing utility or great import- statute 
ance were made in the turbulent unhappy reign ^^* 
of Edward II. By the ancient common law dF 
England, breaking prifon was a capital crime, 
even though the perfon had been committed for 
a flight oftence. The unreafonable feverity of 
this law or cufl;om was corrected by a ftatutef 
made in a parliament at Northampton, ifi: Ed- 
ward II., A. D. 1307., which decrees, — « That 

'° Dugd* Origiii. Jnffid. p. 39. " Madox> Hift. Exche^ y«54S. 
" Madozy Hift* Ezdieq. p.565* ^c« 
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<^ none from henceforth that breaketh prifon fliali 
" have judgment of life or member, for breaking 
" prilbn only, except the caufefor which he was 
<^ taken and imprifoned did require fuch . judg- 
« ment, if he had been convict thereupon ac- 
*^ cording to the law and cuflom of the realm, al- 
** beit in times pad it hath been ufed otherwife ''/' 
The prices of provifions of all kinds being very 
high A« D* 1 3 1 4., parliament attempted to reduce 
and fix them at a certain rate bylaw; but that 
law having produced a famine, was fbon re- 
pealed. '^ 
Cemaum The common law, when it could be exercifed, 
continued in the fame improved date to which it 
had attained in the preceding reign '^ But the 
regular adminiilration of jullice was frequently 
interrupted by civil broils; and the rage of party 
was fometimes fo violent, that feveral noble per- 
fons were deprived of their fortunes,*and even of 
their lives, without fo much as the pretence or 
form of a trial. 
Brerega- The limits of the prerogatives of the crown^ 
^^^ and the privileges of the people, were in this pe- 
riod fo unfettled, that they depended very, much 
on the perfonal character of the king. As Ed- 
ward II. was a weak prince, he was foon deprived 
of the moll eflential prerogatives of his crown, 
and, in the third year of his reign, compelled, 
by a powerful fa£tion of his barons, to give a 

*^ StatutesyVoLi. P.X64. 

** P^liainent.IM. voLi. p. 151. 153^ Wilfing. ftiuYjx^. 
/« Hale'ft HiA. C.L. ch, 8. pa6«. 
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commiffion to twelve great men, named by par* 
liament, ' to govern both his kingdom and his 
houfehold with unbounded fway '^ By this com- 
miflion the royal authority wasalmoil annihilated, 
and a tyrannical arillocracy eftablifhed. This, 
like eveiy other violent breach in the conftitu- 
tion, produced much confufion and mifery for ^ 
feveral years ; the barons labouring to preferve 
the power they had gained, and the King to re- 
cover the authority he had loft. In the mean 
time, the people fufFered all the diftreiTes arifin^ 
froin anarchy and civil difcord, aggravated by fa- 
mine, and the deftru6live incurfions of the Scots. 
The King, after a ftruggle of twelve years, was 
reftored to all the prerogativ^es of his crown, by ' 
bis vi£lory over the Earl of Lancafter and his 
confederates at Boroughbridge, A. D. 1322. 
For fbon after that victory a parliament was held 
at York, in which all the ordinances which had 
been made by the twelve commiffioners, and for 
the fupport of which. the confederated barons - 
had taken arms, were repealed, — " becaufe by 
** the things which were ordained, the King's . 

<< power was reftrained in many things, contrary 
^f to what was due to his feigniory royal, and 
" contrary to the ftate of the crown V But 
this weak unfortunate prince, about five years 
after this, was deprived, firft of his crown, and 
^er wards of his life. 

9 

'^^Rjiijf Flacit. Pariianent p.5»6. 519* 
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Revenues. The hereditary revenues of the crown of Bog^ 
land, which at the acceffion of Edward II. were 
very great, were in a little time very much dimi- 
niihed by his unbounded liberality to his worth- 
lefs infatiable favourite Piers Gavafton '\ By 
the fame means, all the money which had been 
provided by his father for the relief of the Holy 
Land, and for the expedition againft Scotland^ 
was confumed, and he was reduced to a Hate of 
indigence very unbecoming the royal dignity. 
In the courfe of his reign, particularly a&er the 
deftru3:ion pf the Earl of Lancafter and his party, 
many great eftates came to the crown, and he 
alio obtained feveral tenths and fifteenths frood 
^ parliament. But all thefe eftates and fums of 
money were lavifhed on his favourites, ei^ciallj 
on the two D'Elpenfers. It muft however be 
acknowledged, that this mifguided prince never 
attempted to fupply his wants, which wet^ oft^d 
very p.' effing, by impofing tallages or taxes 
d any kind without conient of parliament. But 
there is ibme reafon to fuipeS:, that this abfti* 
nence was rather owing to want of power, than 
to a confcientious regard to the conftitution. 

As foon as the renowned Robert Bruce found 
himfelf .firmly feated on the throne of Scodand, 
by the decifive vi6tory at Bannockburu, he began 
to. think of re-eftablifhing order, and the regulac 
adminiftration of juftice in that unhappy king, 
dom, which had long been a fcene of the moil 



Conftitu- 
tIon» &c« 
of Scot- 
land. 
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deplorable anarchy aiad c&n&ficm. With ihis 
view he hdd a parUameat at Scone, A. D. 1 3 1 9.^ 
confifting of the biihopfi, abbots, priors, earls^ 
barons, and other nobleaiea of his realm '^ la 
tbia parliameiit a . cafutiils^y, or collection of 
focutes, ccmfifUng of tbif ty-four chapters, was 
formed ; in which there are many things reiniufk«i 
able. The nineteenth law, which is for nouriih* 
iag peace and love, recites, that from the deatb 
of King Alexander there had been great difcorda 
and animofities aoKHSg the nobles of the realm ; 
ai»l therefore, to put an end to thefe, and to nou-* 
rifii peace and love, it is defended and forbid-^ 
den, that one nobleman do any hurt to anolj^fcer, 
or to any of his men ^^ By the twentieth law,- 
fiurfa as invent or ^ead rumours which ioay oc-^ 
cafion diibord between the king and his people^: 
are to be impriiimed during the king's ples^bre^V 
Another fyftem of laws, confifting of thirty-eight 
ehapters, was formed in a parliament at Gla%ow, 
A. D. 1 325. By the thirty-third chapter of tbefe 
lavs, it appears, that the enmity between the 
clergy and laity was fo great, that they were not 
admitted to be witnefies againft ea^h other in ai 
cowrt of juftice ". By the twenty •fixth flatute, 
very great precautions are dire&ed to be taken, 
to. prevent a woman who pretended to be with 
cluttd at the death of her huiband, from impbfipg 
a fuppofitious child on his &mily. She was im^ 

'^ Regiam Majeftatemy p.339. " M. p.344« 

"Rp.345- 'M<l.p.3«S. 
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mediately to be constnitted to the' oiftody of ia 
fliatron of undoubted integrity. When* withm a 
month of her delivery, flie was required to in^te 
l^e friends of faer late bufband to coa^e and live* 
with her during that month. As fbon as bar 
pains began, guards were to.be placed at the 
door of her houfe, with orders to fearcb every 
perfon who defired ^dmittrace. Three candles 
were to be burning in the room all the time ihe 
was in labour ; and as foon as the child wu born, 
ft was to be exhibited to the view of the fyi^ida 
of the fkmily ^K Mapy of the laws in both the 
capitularies of Robert I. are evidently borrowed 
fiom Engliih flatutes of Henry III. and Ed- 
ward I. ; and fdme of them are tranicribed almoft 
t>6rbatm ^^. This is a proof both of the wifdom 
and magnanimity of Robert Bruce, who did not 
difdain to borrow ufeful regulations from his 
greateft enemies. 

The parliament of Scotland, in the former part 
of this period, appears to have been coniUtuted 
acc(»rding to the model of the Engliih parEament 
in the Great Charter of King John, ^rgefles 
were intrckiuced into that parliament/ which was 
held by Robert I. in the abbey of Cambu&enneNiby 
in July A. D. 1326., which confifted of the eark^ 
barons, burgefles, and all the other freeholdera of 
the kingdom, who granted that illuftrious prince, 
for his whole life, the tenth part of the rents of 

• 

"^ RegUm Majeftateihy p.j66« 

"* Compare Wefiminft. jditat. ^x. p.faa. with ad Hat. 
1lobertLcli«i4« 
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am their lands, according to the dd extent of 
tiitir lands and rents in the time of Alexan* 
der IIL, in ccmfideration of the great diminution; 
of the lands and revenues of the crown, in the 
oourfe of the long urar, and of the great things 
which the King had done and fufiered for pre- 
ftnring the independency of the kingdom'^ 1% 
is remarkable, that none of the clergy are meiu 
ttoned as being prefent inthisparH ament, though 
io the record it is called a full parliament. This 
makes it highly probable, that the clergy h»A a 
conToration about the fame time, for the pur^ 
pofe of making a fimilar grant. In a wwd, 
tha-e was ftill a very great rdSimblance between 
the laws of the two Britifii kingdoms, liiou^ 
l^y had been many years in a ftate of the vnoSi 
violent and fierce hoftitity. 
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, SECTION IV. 

Changes in the Conftiiutim^ Qowmmeni^ and Lm» of 
BrUain, from Hu a^fcefflanqfBdwordllLf A.D. I}a7%» 

io ^aae^Uiim cfBithari II«, A. P. i377. 

■ ^ - ' . 

TN the long and glorious reign of Edward UL 
feveral important changes were made in the 

conftitutlon, government, and laws of England, 

which merit our attentive xon^deratlon. 

As the parliaments of England have been the Rufii^ 

guardians of its liberties, the framers of its laws. 



^ Loid Kaines't Law-Tra^ Append. No.5« 
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tbe impoiers of its taxes, the great couofeliors of 
its kiDgs, and ihe fupreme judges of the lives aod 
properties of its people, in every age, the ftate 
of tbofe illuftrious aflemblies, thcdr oonftituent 
members, and other circumftances, claim the 
firft and chief attention, of all who wifh to trace 
ih^ hiftoiy of the confutation with any degree 
of accuracy. 
rerj fre- Edward IIL appears to have been fond of par- 
^^"^^^ liaments, and never neglefted to confult them on 
any afikir of importance. By this means diat 
wife prince obtained the beft advice, ami moft 
hearty concurrence and fupport, of his fubjefts, 
in his arduous undertakings ; which were g^ie- 
raliy crowned with fucceis. His writs of fUm- 
mons to no fewer than feventy pailiame&ts and 
great councils, are ftill extant ; and affi>rd a fiif-* 
ficient proof of his fondnefs for thofe afiemblies, 
and that he caUed a far greater number of them 
than any other king of England.' 
p^fia- The diftin£tions between parliaments and great 

»ent.and couHciislUU fuhOfted; and Edward IIL caUed 

great 

coimciit. fbmetimas the one and fometimes the other, as 
the ftate of his dffdm required. When he de- 
fired only the advice and afliftance of his great 
barons, who ftill poffeffed the far. greateft part 
of the power and property of the kingdom, he 
called a great council confifting of all the great 
men, both of the clergy and laity, who held of 
\ the crown by barony, and were intitled to a par- 
ticular fummons*. When he ft'ood in need of 

' Dugdale't Summonsfo Parliamenty p.139 — 299. ' Ibid. 

the 



the counfeland aid of all bia fubjefts, fae called 
a full parliacneot, which ccmtifted, not only of 
the baroiKi fpiritual and temporiU, but alfi> of the 
reprefeatatives of the inferior clerg7,~-af the 
ftaaller barons^ or freeholders, — and of the citi- 
zens and hurgeiies of the kingdom ; and thofib 
r^elentatives of the clergy and laity below the 
rank of barons, were called thejpirituol and tem- 
poral commons. But as parliaments pofiefied 
greater authority in granting fupplies, making 
laws, and in all other things, than great <k>UiK 
dis, they were more frequently called.^ 

The number of reprefentatives fent to parKa* Number 
ment by each county, city, and borough, in this ^^^^^^ 
reign, was not invariably fixed. Only one re* 
preientative from each city and borough was 
fiimmoned to the parliament which met at Weftr 
minfter 26th Edward III.'; and only one knight 
from each county was iummoned to that which 
met the year after at the fame place, though two - 
reprefentatives from each city and borough were 
eaUed to this laft \ At length the general rule 
of fending two members from each county, city, 
and borough, was (b uniformly obferved, that 
by cuftom it became a law. 

Tlie number of towns and boroughs which 
fent members to parliament, in the times we are 
now confidering, was (till more unfixed and va-> 
riable. This feems to have depended very much 
on the feeriffii of the feveral counties to whom 

^ Dugdale's Summons to.Plrfiammit. 
^ Brady's IntrodQ^; p.T^S. i$o. 
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the King's writ was dieefted, pomiBandiiig tbem 
to caufe a certain number of citizens (moft 
commonly two) to be elected for each city^ and 
of burgefles for each borough, within their 
counties. To theiPe officers the people of fioaU 
towns and boroughs, who were unable or unwil- 
ling to pay the wages of their reprefentatives, 
frequently applied ; and many of them by one 
means or othe^y were excufed or overlooked^ 
In ge&eral, the rqirefentatives of cities and 
boroughs were much fewer in this period than 
they are at prefent^ It is obvious, that this 
unfettled ftate of parliaments added much to the 
authority and influence of the crown in thoie 
affemblies} and we learn from hiflory, that this 
influence, was fometimes employed ia packing 
parliaments for the mod pernicious purpofes ; 
particularly by the Queen-mpther, and her fa« 
vourite Mortimer in the beginning of this reign.^ 
Mfatmoii It is perhaps impoffible to difcover the precife 
^todnt ^® when the parliament of England was di- 
fwditti vided into the two houfes of lords and commons, 
meeting ftatedly in diflfeifent places, and forming 
two great and diftin6b aflembl^es. None of our 
ancient hifl;orians give any account of this event, 
£> remarkable in itfelf, and produ£tive of fo 
Bumy important confequences ; nor is there any 
law concerning . it in the flatute-book. It is 
highly probable, that this cuflom of meeting in 
two feparate chambers was introduced almoft m^ 

4 

* Bndy of Boronghty p*54. s% . ^ 
^ BUhop EUys's Tra^ yqL%. |>oS»3o 
' Rynu Feed. t«4o p. 455* 
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fenSbly^ and ellabUlhed wit&out much noife or 
obfervation. It hath been already obferved, 
that in the two preceding reigns the feveral or« 
ders of men of which the parliament confiftedf 
fbmetimes retired into feparate rooma» and de« 
liberated by themfelves about affairs in which 
they were particularly concerned. This prac- 
tice, we may prefume, being found convenient 
in many reipedts, became gradually more and 
more frequent, till at length it fettled into a cuf- 
torn. At firft, the parliament com mbnly divided ~ 
into three bodies for their feparate deliberations; 
the clergy forming one of thefe bodies; the 
earls, barons, and knights of ihires, another; 
and the citizens and burgefles a third. Of this^ 
if it were neceffary, many examples might be 
given. When Edward III. a(ked the advice of 
his parliament, which met at Weflminfter, March 
12. A.D. 1332., about the mofl effectual means 
of fuppreffing certain audacious bands of rob- 
bers which infefted feveral parts of the king- 
dom, the prelates and profilers of the clergy 
went apart to confult by themfelves, the earls, 
barons, and. knights of fhires by themfelves, and 
the citizens and burgeffes by themfelves. After 
fome time had been Ipent in thefe feparate con-r 
liiltations, the whole parliament re-affembled, re-* 
ceived the reports of thefe feveral bodies, and 
out of' them, by common confent^ one general 
advice was formed, and prefented to the King*. 

* Dligdak^BSiiiBmeiiS) p. 167. Bi^hti iof Conrocat. p.^<. Par< 
KajDcnt Uifi* Tol*I«l»*»iii Ike. 
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The fame method of proceeding was followed 
ifhen the crown demanded fupplies. The de- 
mand was made in full parliament ; on which 
each of thefe three bodies deliberated feparately, 
and fettled the proportion of their goods or 
money which they propofed to grant. This is 
the reafon that the grants of thefe feveral bodies 
are not only in different proportions, but fome- 
times even of different kinds, one body granting 
a certain proportion of their corn and cattle, 
another a certain quantity of their wool, and a 
third a certain fum of money'°. While the fe- 
parate confultations of thefe different bodies 
were only occafional, it doth not appear that 
the citizens and burgefles (who may b^ faid to 
have conftituted the houfe of commons) had 
any common Ipeaker, fettled and chofen for the 
whole feffion of parliament ; but they probably 
chofe one at each confultation. 
Ppoaorsof As the above plan of parliament was not 
B«*i^w agreeable to many of its members, it was not 
members of long duration. The inferior clergy, in par- 
^J^*' ticular, were much difpleafed with this fyftem, 
becaufe they knew that they were compelled to 
fend their prodtors to parliament, with no other 
view than that they might be prevailed upon, by 
the prefence and authority of the laity, to make 
niore liberal grants of money to the crown than 
they would have done in convocation. They 
laboured, therefore, with the greateft earneft- 
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nefi, to pracum exemption from fmding their 
reprefentatives to parHatti^nt; and at length 
fttcceeded. For it plainly appears, from the re- 
cords of the parliament which met at Weftmiri- 
fter, April ^^. A.D. 1341., that none 0^' the 
clergy were members but fuch as held of thfe 
King by barpny, i. e. archbilhops and bifliops, 
and (bme of the richeft abbots and priors". Th^ 
crown, it is true, did not then, or even for fo. 
veral reigns after, formally renounce the right of 
Cluing the pro6tors of the inferior clergy to par- 
liament, but only connived at their abfeilce, and 
permitted them to grant their money in theit 
convocations without mingling with the laity. 
Thefe convocations were commonly held at the 
lame time, and in the fame city with parliaments:; 
and fo drift an intercourfe was kept up between 
thefe aflemblies, that many things done by the 
clergy in convocation were reported in pariia^ 
ment, " 

The union between the great barons and the The efta. 
knights of fhires in their private confultations> ^jj^™*"^ 
was not very natural, as the former fat in their houfesof 
own right, and were accountable to none for their J^^^^'^ 
conduft, and the latter fat by ele6tion, and were 
certainly bound to have a particular concern for 
the interefts, and even fome relpe6t for the fenti«* 
ments, of their conftituents. The inconveniency 
of this appeared in the parliament which met at 
Weftminfter, Oftober 13. A.D. 1339., and no 

" Hody Hiit CoatooU. p.4U» 4sa' « '' !<!• p.4Z»---'43i* 
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, doubt on other occafioDs. When the bwoQS and 
knights of (hires in that parliament confulted 
together, about an aid to be granted to the Kiiig» 
the barons were willing to give their tenth fhea^ 
fleece, and lamb ; but the knights declined gTving 
fo large a grant till they had confulted their con* 
flituents ; which occafioned a delay very fatal to 
the King's aflairs. This union between the barons 
and knights feems to have been difiblved about 
that time. For the King having called a parlia- 
ment tomeetatWeftminfter, April 23. A.D* 1343^ 
fent Sir Bartholomew Burgherih to afk their ad- 
vice, whether he Ihould make a peace with the 
King of France under the mediation of the Pope, 
or not i And Sir Bartholomew having propofed 
this quellion to the whole parliament, defired the 
prelates and barons to deliberate upon it among 
themfelves, and alfo defired the knights of coun- 
ties and commons to aifemble in. the painted 
chamber; and confult about the fame matter; 
and both to meet in full parliament ou Tburfday 
May i.,andreport their advice '^ Onthisoccafion 
we find the two houfes of lords and commons com- 
pletely formed; the firfl; compofed of all the 
clergy and laity who held of the crown by barony, 
and were fummoned by particular writs dire^ed 
to each member ; the fecond, of the reprefenta-^ 
tives of all the fmaller barons, citizens, and bur- 
gefles ; an excellent inilitution, which hath conr. 
tinned, with fome fiiort interruptions and fmall 
variations,, through more than four centuries. 

- Fuliainent.Hift. roLi. p.«5t. 

This 
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This permanent divifion of the pariiametit ifito Happy 
the two houfes of lords and commbtis was at- ^^'^^ 
landed nHth ihany advantages, and contributed UtihineDt. 
indre than any 6ther event to the improvement of 
Vke donftif titibtl. Each 6f thefe hotifes conlSfting 
of much fewer 'members than the whole p&rlia*^ 
Ofient, and thefe members being nearly of the 
&me Yaiik in fociety, their deliberations were'coin- 
dufted with great calmnefs and regularity. The . 
commons, being no longer under the eye of po«r 
ttni and haughty barons, in whofe prefence they 
haf^lj dared to ipeak, took courage, and gra- 
iRraHy acquired greater weight and influence* 
Every law underwent the examination of two 
diftifaft aflemblies, jealous of each other's power, 
and watchful over each other's conduft, before 
it was prefented to the King for his ^dfeht Each 
tff the two houies was a check upon the other ; 
by which neither of them was permitted to en- 
croach on the privileges of the other, or on the 
prerogatives of the crown. In a word, by this 
happy divifion of the parliament of England into 
the two houfes of lords and commons, with the 
King at their head, the rightsof all ranks of people 
were fecured, and the Englifli conftitution ac-> 
Quired the peculiar advantages of the three moft 
femous forms of government, monarchy, arifto- 
ctacy, and democracy, without their difadvan* 
tages. This is one part of the policy of England, 
which Scotland, to its unfpeakable lols, never 
imitated. 
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Gradual It ireqqire^ a «onfi4erRW§ ^ioie tp briqg ithe 
SS^ghtt ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ k»igt|ta^£ ihires vwsU;|i the citizens 
and tmr : tiid burghs to perfeiftioiL. /Mi^iiy y^i|s aftec 
"*°"'* Ihey^ were united^ the memberg of the lower rhopfe 
of purlmmeat wer€$coDftaqtl7denp|[QiQatedt>^^ the 
^< knightftof ihir<es an4 commojaai*' and theibriorac 
Wjere repqted of a, higher or;der in fociety than 
the latter, who were.i^e^lly inhsi^bil^nts of the 
cities ^d boroughs they reprefented ?• On fome 
ocoafions, the knights of Oiires, having finifiied 
their buiinefs, were/difmifled, when the citiziena 
and burgefles were detained iq order to lay im- 
pofts upon certain goods, and to regulate the a^ 
fairs of trade, which was confidered as their pecu- 
liar province '*. That thqy might be properly qua*; 
lified for doing ,tbis^ this King, in his writ^ c^fum* 
n)ons, fometimes dired;ed cities and boroughs to 
ele^ fuch of their members to i^prefent them aa 
were .the moft expert mariners, . or . mod. intelli- 
gent merchants?. But by degrees. all thefe dif* 
tin3:iops< vanilhed, and cities and boroughs were 
reprefented by gentlemen of the beft families 
and greatefl fortunes in the kingdo)n» 
Humility After the knights;^ citizens, and burgefles wern 
^ ^^* united into one affembl y, and formed the lower 

commons* ,/, . •»•■■ . r 

houfe of parliament, they treated the prelates, and- 
I great barons,whoformed the other hojufe,with the 

greateft refpe^t and deference, on ^aJl opcafions,. 
and feemed to entertaip very humble thoughts 
oftheir own power and political abilities, Wheo 
• • ' ■ '. . 

'^ Parliament. Hift. voUz. paffim* *' Id. p*3Xj« 

•* Id. p. 3x4. 
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tnmet^ 6f gi^eat^ tAolMnt,^ or of -^rdflit 'diffietiltjf^ 
oime before thism^ th«y donimonly m|^i«a to the 
lotdSi '^^A fietifion^,' that certaim ^pMla^es and 
barons' tn%ht be altowed t6 cono^ ttt' thete; arrd! 
affift thfetti witbr thfeit advice '^ In tfeelfe ttieititigii 
of the comndbns with a Committee 6t' the lord^^ 
the nature' arid <fai,tMty of the fiiftplie^'^to be 
granted'to'the- trown were ordinarily Ifettled; 
arid afterwards' reported in full parliament. 

The parliaments of this period, in regulating M&ake of 
the fup^Hes, fometimes betrayed a degree <rfig- parUa»aent» 
Horance df the ftateof their country, which Would 
he perfectly iricriediblei if it were not fo. well at^ 
teftedks to preclude all doubt. The^ parliament 
which nilet at Weftminfter, February 24^ A-D. 
137 1, j granted the King an aid of 50,0001.5 and in 
order to taife it, iitapofed a tax of 21s. 3dv upon 
eVery: parilh, fuppdfing the number of pariflies 
to be about forty-five thouiand« But it was foott 
found, that they did not amount to a fifth part 
of that number; and confequently that tbe tax 
tmpofed would not haveraifeda fifth part of the 
fum granted'^: A mdft aAonifliing miftake, to 
be committfed by fo numerous an aflembly com- 
pofed of the greateft add mod intelligent perfons 
in the tifigdom ! > 

' The method which 'was taken to rectify the Smguiar 
mtftake above mentioned was alfo very Angular. *^«^^^y* 
Inflead of reaflfembling the former parliament, or 
calling a tiiew one, the King fummoned a certain 

■7 Parliament. Hift. toLi. p.3X5- 

'^ Cotton's Abridg. from the P^Uament-roU, 4jth £d.IIL 
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millibar of prelates and lonjs^ together with one 
halfofthelcBighte^dlueas^aiidburgeireSyiii^h 
been tnembera of the laft pbrliament, aU named 
by himfelf in his writs of fommons^ to meet at 
Winchefter, June 9th '^ This very remarkaUe 
sdTembly affumed the authority of a parliament, 
and raifed the tax on each parilh to 5L io& 
Such a meafure woujid not have been thought of 
in a more mature and fettled ftate of government. 

In the days of chivalry and fuperilition, when 
difputes were more frequently determined by the 
fword, or by ordeals, than by law, the profeffion 
of a lawyer was neither very lucrative nor very 
honourable, and confequently was ei&braced by 
few men of probity and credit. This brought the 
profeffion into fuch di%race, that pra£tifing law- 
yers were declared incapable of being chofen 
members of parliament, by a flatute, 46th Ed- 
ward IIL A. D, 1372.^'' But the gentlemen of 
that profeffion have long fince wiped off that re* 
proach, and recovered their place in parliament, 
where many of them have a£ted, and dill con- 
tinue to a£t, a part highly honourable to them- 
feives and advantageous to their country. 

When the houfe of commons was completely 
formed, a new mode of making ftatutes was intro- 
duced. The commons, towards the conclufion of 
every feffion, prefented, in the prefence ofthelords, 
certain petitions for the redrefs of grievances to 
the king ; which he either granted, denied, or 



'9 Bradyy voL». p.x6i* 

^ Carte Hift* from I^ecordsi votz* p»48a« 
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delayed. Thofe petitions that were granted were 
afterwards put into the form of ftatutes by the 
judges and other members of the king'scouncil, 
inferted in the ftatute roll, and tranfmitted to 
fiierifis to be promulgated in their county courts*'. 
But this inaccurate manner of making laws was 
attended with many inconveniencies ; and the' 
commons had too often reafon to complain that 
the ftatutes did not exa6lly correfpond with their 
petitions. They had ftill better reafon to com- 
plain of Edwardlll. for repealing a ftatute by his 
proclamation, which had been made in conie-^ 
quence of their petitions which he had granted, 
on this very ftrange pretence, — ; that he had dif- 
iembled when he granted their petitions, to avoid 
the mifchiefs which a denial would have pro- 
duced ^\ In a word, though the conftitution and 
£>rm of the parliament of England was much im- 
proved, and its authority much increafed, in the 
courfe of this long and glorious reign, it was ftill 
very far from that degree of perfection in both 
thefe refpedts to which it hath fince attained. 

Many ftatutes were made in this period, which Statute 
contributed not a little to the improvement of 
thiB common law, and to the fecurity of the 
rights and privileges of the pec^le. The Great 
Charter was confirmed by no fewer than ten a£jts 
of parliament ; and Ibme articles of it were ex- 
plained and enlarged ^\ Several good laws were 

• 

'' Hak't Hilb C. L. p. 14.' "^ Statuteti toL i. p. »a7* 

^ Statutes, voL I. p. I9»— 333. 
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made for the fpeedy and impartial adminiftra* 
tion of juftke, and againil thdfe dangerous 
afibciations, which were then common,. for fiip- 
porting each other in their law fuits^^ ; the ktng^s 
prerogative of pardoning convicts, particularly 
murderei^^ which ha4 been very improperly ex- 
ercife^d, was liniited by yarious ftatutes''^; the 
iuftitutibn of^juftices of the peace wad confirmed 
and imprdved, and th^ir powers enlarged^; the 
intolerable' grievande : of purveyance for the 
king's houlehold was mitigated '^ The ilatute 
of 25thEdJ»5ard HI. chap. i. idtitled, -- " A de- 
^ claratibn which offences fliall be 'adjudged 
^^ treafon,'^ is certainly a, wife and good law» 
fThefam&maybefaid of 4th Edwardlll. chap. 14^9 
^^ That:^ pdu^liament fiiall be holden every year 
*« onc^;'* and of 36th Edward IIL chap. 15., 
^^ That pleas fliall be pleaded in the Engliih 
^ torigiie}'* andof feveral others, for the know*- 
ledge of which the reader mult be referred to 
the ftatute*bo<^. 

Many of the laws that were made in the reigo 
of Edward IIL, and ftill ftand in the ftatute* 
book^ are become impra^icable^ and may be 
faid to be repealed by thofe prodigious changes 
in this ilate and circumilances of the kingdom, 
which four centuries . have produced. Such are 
the laws relating to the ftapte of wool and other 
goods, ~ the ftimptuary laws prefcribing' the 



** Statutei»vol^i. p.i95. 199. 904. aio. aft^yi&c. ; 

'^ Id. ibid- p. 196. ai8. &c. Id. ibid. p. 195. 198. %j^ &c* 

^ Id. ibid. p. soa. su)6. 219* ft6x» fcc. 
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drcffs and diet ofperfons of different rankey^M^^ 
ftatutes which fettle the wages of labourers^ and 
the piiceB of prbvilions; and many others ""% 
Thefe oMblete impracticable ftatutes are valua-^ 
blemonumente of antiquity^ and ought to becar^ 
fully preferved ; but the propriety of retaining 
Uiemin6urcodeof laws^ which would be fuffici^ 
ently voluminous without them, may be doubted^ 

It feeiiis to be impofflble^ to give a better or Cosmioii 
Ihorter account of the ftate.of the common law ^^' 
in this period, than in the words of its learned 
hiftorian : ^ King Edward IIL fucceeded bu 
<< father. His Teign was long, and under it ^be 
<^ law was ipiproved to itsgr^teft height* The 
<< judges and pleaders were very teamed. Th^ 
<< pleadings are fomewhat more poliflied thait 
" thofe in the time of Edward IL j yet they 
^ have neither uncertainty, prolixity, nor obfcu^ 
<< rity. They were plain and ikilfu^-ahd in 
<* the rules of law, efpecially in relation to reisd 
^^ a&iods, and titles of inheritance, very learned^ 
^ and excellently' polilhed, and exceeded thofe 
<^ of the time of Edward L So th^t at the latter 
<< end of this king'« i^cign, the Ikw feemed to be 
«* near its meridian.** ^ 

Few attismpts were made to deprive the crowii Preroga. 
of its, juft prerogatives in the reign of Ed* ^^!^,^^ 
ward IIIv The power of pardoning was indeed 
confin^ within reafonable limits by law, which, 
'• ' ■•'''*" ■ '. • " '■ ' ' 

»^ See Statutes at Large» temp. Ed. HI. 
^ Hale's HifttCom. Law> p. 167, i6Si ' 
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it is probable, was not diikgreeaUe to the king; I 
as it relieved him from importunate petitions, 
that were not fit to be gradted. Parliament,^ in 
the fifteenth year of his reign, taking advantage 
of his neceffities, made a bold attack on the 
prerogative, by demanding that on the third day 
of every. kOxon all the great officers of the 
crown fliould be . ^ivefted of their ofElces, and 
called to account for their conduct by parlia- 
ment, and that if any of them were found cul- 
pable, they fhould be finally deprived of their: of^ 
fices, and others fubilituted in their room. With 
this ^demand. Ed wardi found it neceflary to t>>m* 
ply, in order to obtain a large iitpply ef moneys 
of whi(^ he tbod in the greateii nbed. But be 
ibon recovexed the power he bad loft, by boldly 
rqpeaUng this adt. of parliament, to whichhe had 
given his afient, declaring in a prodamation, that 
his 'afient had been involuntary, and that the a6l 
in queftion was inconfiftent with the prerogatives 
of the drown, which he was bound by his coro* 
nation oath to maintain ^ \ Nor was this the 
only arbitrary unconftitutional a3;ion in the ad- 
miniftration of Edward IIL In fpite of the Great 
Charter, which he had often confirnded, and of 
feveral other laws, he frequently ejctort^d money 
from his fubje6ls without the confqnt of parlia* 
ment, by his own authority ^^ .AH the remon- 
ftrances and petitions of the houfe of com- 
mons could never prevail upon him, clearly and 

^ Statutes at Lffgc» rd* x. p.aj;. . 

^* Cottofiy Abridg. p. r;, x8. 39. 47. 529 S3f &c« &c. 
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explicitly, to relinquifli that prerogative ; for in 
the very lafl year of his reign, he affirmed, in 
the face of hi» parliament, that he had a right to 
impofe taxe^ on his fubje^ls, when it was necel^ 
lary for the defence of the realm./* 

The hereditary revenues of the crown of Eng- Rcvenuw 
land during the whole of that period, which is ^^^* 

% rt » A ' crown* 

the fubje6t of this book, were derived from thofe 
fources which have been defcribed already, in the 
third chapter of the third book of this work ". 
Edward IIL it is faid, received no lefs than thirty 
thoufand pounds a-year from Ireland ; and, in 
time of peace, it is probable he received alfo 
confiderable fuhis from his dominions on thie con* 
tinent^\ Thefe fettled hereditary|revenues were 
abundantly fufficient for defraying all the ex- 
pences of the civil government, an^ for maintain- 
ing the iroyal family in affluence and Iplendour ; 
but they were far from being fufficient for fup« 
porting thofe long expenfive wars which he car*- 
ried on in France and Scotland. Thofe wars 
involved him in great debts and difficulties, and 
obliged him to make frequent importunate ap- 
plications to parliament for pecuniary aids, as well 
as to -employ feveral other methods neither fo / 
juft nor honourable. The luftre of Edward's 
perfonal accomplifliments, and great viS;ories, 
rendered him fo popular, that his applications to 
parliament for money were feldom unfuccefsful ; 

^' Cotton. Abridge p. 152. 

^3 See vol. 6. p. 15 — ^^18.34—43* . ^' Wajfing. p. 350* 

and 
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and he obtained fUr more frequent and ifbera) 
grants than any of his pred-eceffors ". ' To enaWe 
us to form fome idea of the value of thefe par- 
liamentary grants, and of the fums of toooey 
which he extorted from his fubjefts by other 
methods, it may be proper to give a very brief 
account of them for one year. The parliana*nt 
which met February 3. A.D. 1338., gmntedhira 
one half of next fummer's wool which 'was col* 
lefted and fold for 400,0001. ** About the fame 
time he feized all the money, jewels, and other 
goods, of the Lombard merchants in London } 
6nd took into his own hands all the revenues of 
the alien priories, and retained them twenty 
years ; and borrowed great funis of money from 
feverai libbey«i That parliament granted alfo an 
additional duty of two fliillings on every ton of 
wine imported, over and above all former cuftoms* 
Another parliament met that* fame year' in 
Oftober, at Northampton^ and granted a fif* 
teenth, befides the pre-emptidn of aU the wool 
in the kingdom at a very low price; and the 
clergy in convocation granted a tenth for two 
years^^ The people of England never had 
gteater reafon to cbmplatn of taxes than in this 
memorable year, in which their king affumed the 
title of King of France : an event that- proved 
fatal to the peace and profperity of both king* 
doms, and, amongil many evils of which it was 

35 See Ptoliament. Hift. ^ Knygfcton, col. %$ 70. 

^ Parliameikt.Hift. r6L t, p.aS5-*-»aS. 

lit pro- 
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produdive^ contributed not a little to multiidy 
and perpetuate taxes. .^ : 

. About a year before Edward III. affumedthe Title of 
title of King of France^ he introduced a new order ^u^^. 
of nobility, to inflame the military, ardour and 
ambition of his earls, and baroiis, by credting his 
eldeft fon Prince Edward Duke of Cornwall 
This was done with great folemnity, iit full par- 
Kament at Weftminfter, March 17. A. D. 1337.^ 
by girding the young prince with the fword,' and 
giving him a patent, containing a grant of the 
name, title, and dignity of a c^e, and of ieveral 
large eftates, to enable him to fuppbrt that. dig- 
nity ^^ This high title was alfo coilferred by 
Edward on his coufin Henry Earl of Lancafter, 
and on two of bis own younger fons, the princes 
Lionel and John, at different times, but with the 
fame iblemnities. ^^; 

After the death of Kinc Robert I. Scotland Conftitu- 
relapfed into a ftate of diforder and diftrefi almoft ^^j^^f. 
equal to that from which it had been refcued by 
the wifdom. Valour, atid good fortune of 'that 
illu ftrious prince. - The competition for the crown 
between the Bruce andBalio) fistmilies was again 
revived, andthepairtiiansof tfaele famiHes^ alter* 
nately ti*iumphed,and were defeated. King David 
Bruce, who finally prevailed in this long and fatal 
conteft, fpent above nine years of his reign, an 
' • . ■ 

^ , ^A/^Ti% Titkft pf .HonouTy p. 6%U Rynecy tdtn. 41 pt 735* 
^ Seldeiiy p. 62a. 

• ' exile 
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exile in France, and eleven yearsof it a prifoner 
in England. It is not to be imagined, that id this 
unfortunate reign, which continued forty years, 
any great improvementsqould be made in the laws 
and government of a country in fuch unhappy 
circumftances. Two capitularies or fyftems of 
laws which are faid to have been made in the 
reign of David II. are publiihed among the an- 
cient laws of Scotland ^"^ ; but there is good rea- 
fon to fulpeft, that the laws contained in the firft 
of thefe capitularies are not genuine. All amer* 
ciaments for delinquencies are by thefe laws ap* 
pointed ta be paid in cattle, and not in money) 
which was not the cuftom of jScotland in the four- 
teenth century^'. It is hardly to be fuppofed, 
that the parliament of Scotland in this period 
could be capable' of making the following law : 
^' It is ftatute by the king, that if any man kills 
^' another man's dog unjuflly, he'ihall watch his 
" dunghill a year and a day **." Some other 
laws in this colle£bion are ftill more abfurd. The 
laws contained in the fecond of thefe capitularies 
feem to be genuine, and fome of them are of the 
fame import with Englifh ftatutes of this period ^. 
But it is not probable that thefe laws were made, , 
according to the title prefixed to them, ^^ in a par* 
^ ^^ liament holden at Sieone, by King David II. 



^ Regiam Majeftatemy p. 370-^390. *' Id. p. 370* 

^ Chap. 15. 

. ^ Compajne Regiam MaidUtem, p. sSs— 390. with ilatiitci of 
Edward m. 

" November 
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<f November 6. A^D. 1 347«/' becaufe ttiat prince 
was then a pfifoner m England, and a great part 
of Scotland luul fubmitted to Edward BalioL It 
leems to be inipoffible to difcover with certainty 
at what time, and by whom, the fouit books of 
laws called Regkm Mqjejfiatem were cotnpofed 
and publilhed* Tiiey are by many learned men 
afcribed to David II. chiefly for this reaibn, that 
they do not think it probable that they were fo 
ancient as David I. But this argument is evi- 
dently not conclufive; and the character given in 
the preface to theie laws of that king, at wholb 
command they were collected, cannot, with any 
. regard to truth, be applied to David II. ^^ A 
colle£bion of laws made by Robert II. in a parlia-^ 
ment at Scone, May 2. A. D. 1372., are pub- 
liihed among the andent laws of Scotland ^K In 
thefe ftatutes, the diftinS.ion between murder 
committed with deliberate .purpofe, and man- 
flaughter committed in a fudden guft of paffion, 
called chaudmelle^ is clearly marked '^ : a diilinc- 
tion founded in reafon, and worthy of the moft 
ferlous attention of all criminal judges. In^ the 
feventeentb and laft chapter of thefe laws the 
members of the parliament of Scotland at that 
time are thus enumerated and defcribed : — > 
" Prelates, ftnd procurators of prelates, and 
*^ others of the clergy, earls, barons, and bur- 
** geffes.'* *^ From the fame ftatute we learn, 

^^ See Regiam Mkjeft^teix^i Preface. '^ Id. p. 391. 

*^ Id. p«39X**^}93* ^'^ Id. p.^S. 

that 
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meaty promi&d^ on. tfaie mtardl of « jjNriipoe^ that he 
would dbfeisve all the; IhWB ithait: h&dj i beeil vinade 
. in it; and his^ldeft Ibb/aflerwaff^ftiRobert IIL^ 
and all the members of the; parliament^ both 
dergy and lait^, took^a. ^demn oath on the holy 
goipels to the fitme porpofe ^^ : a fiiffidie!Dt proof 
that law3 had not a proper degree df authority^ 
when fucJi a: cforemony ti^aa thoaght neceflliryv 
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C^imigff i^ the tQmfiiiupfo^f QaoemmerU^ afi^JUiiioSy ^ 
Britain^ front the aoceffion qf Bichctrd II. A. D. 1 377, 
to the acceffion (^tJetny IV. A. D. 1 339. 

THE 6*nftitution and govei'nttiefit of England 
maty* not improperly be coilipared to a ihip 
thai hath been long at fea, ekpbfed' to many 
vI6fent' llorms, and in frequent danger of being 
beat td' pieces. Few of thofe ftormb were more 
violent thSn that which ^as raifed by th^' villain^ 
or common- ^ople in the yoantry, A. D; 1381., 
and threatened the fbbverfion of all order, law, 
and government ^ But as the hiftory of that 
dangerous commotion hath been already given, 
• il; is fufficient to obferve in this place,' that it 
made no change in the conftitution, and that the 
peafants engaged in it were reduced to the lan^e 

^ IXt^sua M^jeibtemi p. 39^. ' Walfing. p. ^7..i»a79. 

ilate 
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ltie)pwliaiaent of .Eiiglaiid haying ufijlergonier P^dia- 
JDany obdoges, land affiidsiled varioiia fdrm^^jafaout "^^^ 
the beginning dfiifetiisi reigni approjEt^hied very n^aif 
to that bappy forim in: t^hich; iti hath ialmoft ev^e 
iince cadtinuadi'^^ItitfaebciConfifted^ afifit;dot|i.al^ 
preieif t, of; the two^houfes of latdsi knd icqmmdna^ 
which regularly miet^. and i^eldtheirxleliberaitibna 
in two dsftindl apaftthents* i: ; i-^r; :,j 
^ The houfe.of Jordsf confifted of jaU thel'^eat Houfeof 
men, both of the clergjt dnd.laityi}iwh(»)flieldia](^ ^*^ 
mediately' of the omwvi^by ;baconys^ wbich com^ 
prehended alt tbq axchbiifaops .and HifliopSy ^many 
abbbta^ aDd/a.feK/({Krd9r5^inv*ho were the lords JpS^ 
ritual ; . all the; dukes, earls^ and; barons, who 
were tbd: lords ti^mporM.. EVery ipiritual aad 
temporal lord rebeived ^: paiitiiiakr fuoimtins te 
eveiry parliament h-.'i The juftioej j <Df tbe Jcing^a 
bench: and common; p^eas, and tbel^Joietaiben) 
of the Kang'a pdvy : coimcil^ wboi fw^re. ineithei: 
prelates nor barood^ ! -viiere ;alfo \^((immiGrned in 
the &me .manner \ Accocdingito thi& licheUi), 
the bot^e of lords,! in the firft parliament <3f 
Richard II. confifted of. the arcbhiittiops a^ 
biihop$5 twenty4two •/ abbots^ . .and( » two priors, 
one duke, thirteen earls^ : foctyr feven barons, 
and i twelve judges and privy counfedlors ^ . A 
greater n?umber of abbots and priors ^ere fam* 

V 

* Statutes^ YoL z* p« 35a* ^ Diigdale's Suininoiis» 3cC. p«a93» 

^ Du^dale's Summonsy &c« p. 996* ... V^il^ 

moued 
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ttiOTed to fqifte j^lUmeittB than to otihers^ To 
that of 49th Henry IIL^ no fewer that fixty* 
three aM>ots and thirty-fix priora we^e fum- 
Aioned; -whereas not a fourth' part of that num- 
ber were 'Called to feveral fubfequent parlia* 
ttienta in thig period \ The chief reafo^ of this 
great variation feefns to have been this, that thefe 
prelates, in order to be relieved from the expence 
and trouble of attending parliaments, laboured 
earneftly to procure exemptions from that fervice, 
■\- iti which many of them fucceeded. Tbofe of 
them who could plead that they did iiot bold 
their lands per haromam (by barony) of the 
crown, were immediately ex^nptisd^ The king 
daimed and'exercifed the prerogative of calling 
up to the houfe of lords, by a. particular fum- 
mons to each of them, Ibme of the mbft^opulent 
and illuftrious knights, though they did not b<Jd 
their lands of the crown by barony; aiid fuch of 
thefe knights as were regularly fummon^d for a 
eoiifiderable time, became lords of parUament, 
and barons, by virtue of thdfe writs of fummons. 
This honour was commonly continued to their 
heirs, who were fummoned to parliament in the 
fame manner ^ In this reign the cuftom of 
creating barons by patent was introduced, con- 
ferring upon the perfon fo created, and his heirs- 
male, the honour and dignity of a baron by a 
certain title, with all the other privileges of the. 

^ Seidell^ Ht. Hon. p. 596— 604* 

'' Dttgdale^ Summoikh p. i» av 

* 8ddCD» Tito Hon. ii«6o5 — 6oS. ^ ^ Id. p.59Z— 4so. 

peerage. 
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peerage. Sir John Beauchamp o^Holt, ftewi^fd 
of the houfehold to Richard II. , was Uie firil 
baron in England of this kimi, who was creM^ed 
Lord Beauchamp) baron of Kidderminfter, by 
patent, A.D. 1388.''* At the conclufion, there- 
fore, of this period,, the houfe o{ lords coniilled 
0f barons of three different kinds, viz. -^barons 
by tenure, — barons by writs of fiimmons,*->and 
barons by patent. 

The houfe of commons, confifting of the Houfe of 
knights of (hires, with the reprefentatives of ci* conuiKmi. 
ties and boroughs, was now fo completely formed, 
that it was found neceflary to chufe one of tbeiir 
own members, at the beginning of every parlia- 
meat, to prefide in their debates, and communi- , 
cate what they thought proper, in their name, to 
the king and the houfe of lords. The member 
who was chofen to perform thefe offices was very 
properly called ihejpeaker qfthe hou/e qfcomrmms. 
Sir Peter de la More, knight of the (hire for the 
county of Her^ord, was chofen fpeaker by the 
commons in the £rft parliament of Richard II., 
A*P« 1377-9 and is the Mrft upon record who 
bore that honourable office^'. At his firft ap^^ 
pftur^jifA before the king in the bou(b of lords, 
at the head of the commons, he made the fd^ 
lowing proteftation : ^ That what he had to de*' 
^^ cbrp was fn>m the whole body of the ciCMn^ 
** mons ; and therefore required, that if he ihould 

m 
t 

.1 

» Sel4f%T!l*i3blWF6^f9 (It. 

" Cotton. Abrid^, p. 155. IhaUvmU^Vi^ f^3$9- 
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^ happen to fpeak any thing without their ooo- 
'<< fent, that it fliouid be amended before his de- 
" parture from the feid pkce'V Sir James 
Pickerings the fecond fpeaker on record, x£^t 
this humble requeft in the name of the commons, 
^< That' if he ihould utter any thing to the pre« 
judice, damage, flmder, or diigraoe of the 
king^or his crown, or in }eflening the honour 
or eftates of the great lords, it might n<^ be 
taken notice of by the king, and that the lords 
^^ would pafs it by as if nothing had been faid \ 
^^ for it was the mod ardent defire of the con* 
^ mons, to maintain the honour and eftate of the 
^^ king, and the rights of the crown, as alfo to 
*^ preferve the reverence due to the lords in all 
** points''." The king, by bis chancellor, or 
ibme other great officer, made a fpeecfai at the 
opening of every parliament, repreienting the 
reafons of calling it, the greateft of which <:oitt« 
monly^was,. — to obtain a grant of money ; and 
this, it was infixed, fhould be made before they 
entered on ^ny other bufinefs '\ The fum to 1)0 
gratited^ aad the ways, and means of rai^ng Ik^ 
were jgomna^nly fettled Jn a committee of lord^ 
and coinmons, and fotnetimes even by the lords^ 
at tlieirequeft of.t^ie commons '^ The dergy 
ftiU continued to^aiH their: own money in con* 
vpcation^ and treaded every attempt of the parlia^ 
.... • ■ .. • . ^ ' 

** Cottoii. Abridf* p. 155* Parlijment. Hill. |k339« 
*• Id. 350. 

^ Bifiiop EBya's TVadb) yd. t. p.<9^x, ftomthe R^conit. 
«* Pari. H^ v«i.X. p;35|. j^. 
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i«efft to tax themas ilkgal«id lincooflitational^ 
Vbentbe parliament at Northampton, :A.D: 
l5ft>.ypropofed tOTaife one hundred ibodiand 
fiOYiiids l>y a capitation-tax upon the laity, pro^^ 
vided the clergy rai&d fifty thou0^i!!id, whi<ih wail 
dieir juil proportion, fince they poflefled a third 
part of the kingdom ; the clergy, who were then 
fiet in convocaticm at the fame place, made this 
Intughty reply, " That their grants were never 
^ made in parliamen t^ nor ought to be ; and that 
<^1aymeai neither could not* ihould conftraiA 
« them in that cafe '\" When the fuppliee were 
titled, the commons were permitted to pre&nfr 
tlieir petitions to the king in the houfe of lords, 
ind fuch of them as were granted were formed 
into ftatutes, in the manner that i\ath been al* 
ftady mentioned* '^ . 

The houfeof comntons, even after it Wa$ folly Modeftyoi' 
eAabli&ed, aftedwith much modeity and difl^- thehouft 
dence, and feems to have flood in awe of the^^^^j^' 
l^kig andthe houfe of lords. Of this many ex- 
amples might be produced: but the following 
ane wiil probably be thoi^ght fufBtrient^ One 
Ihromas Haxey, a clergyman, and a member t)f 
the hoti^e of commons in that parliament which 
met at Weftminfter, January 22i A.D. ^397.', 
pmpofed' to the confideration of the houie, a 
l«r tar reducing the expences of the king's 
faoufehold, and preventing too great a number 

• # 

m 
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** FarLHlft. voUi. p. 361. Hod/s HSfi* CoiiiV«c« pmrt^. p*U^^ 
"^ t»arl. Ifift p. 361. ''See p.148. ' 
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of bifliopg Md ladi«s from r^dteg et court 
The King being informed of this ffopoGii^ wtf 
mtich incenfed ; and fending for the pearai^ told 
them, that he underftood there was a bill lumighl 
into the boufe <^ commons, hrtrenchhig^ upon 
th<^e prerogatives and royalties which his prede* 
c^ors had enjoyed, and which he 'wis detM* 
mined to maintain ; and commanded the loErda 
Ij^iritual and temporal to acquaint the coatmpM 
with this determination, and to charge tbeir 
fpeaker, Sir John Buffy, upbn his allegiaaoe, to 
deliver up the bill, with the name of the perfon 
who had brought it into the houfe. When the 
commons received this meflage, they came be- 
fore the King in full parliament, delivwed up 
the obnoxious bill, with the name of its autbor, 
and exprefled the deepeft concern that they had 
offended His Majefty: moft humbly praying 
him to excufe them, ^^ for that it never was tibeir 
<< intent to ipeak, (how, or a6fc any thii^ wfaieb 
<^ ihould be an offence or give difjpleafare to Hit 
<« Majefty." The King was gracloufly pleafisd 
to accept of their excufe. But the Houfe of 
Lords condemned Mr. Haxey to die the death of 
a traitor. And this moft cruel fentence woulil 
probably have been executed upon him, if he 
had not been a clergyman. But the ArchbiflMii> 
of Canterbury, with all the other prelates, fell 
on their knees before the King, and moft ear* 
neftly begged his life, and the cuftody of Mb 
body} which they obtained. '^ 



^ Cotton, Abridg.p;5^ft« 
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l^efeffioDs of parliament in this^ as well a^ifli Seffionsof 
iSormkr periods, were commohly very ibort^ which p»rf»«neiit 
/"Was attended with many inconveniencies. Lawl^ 
-were made in hafte, without due deliberiition y 
and affairs of great importance, which ought to 
have deen difcufled in parliament, were left td 
he determined by the king and bis council. To 
remedy thefe inconveniencies, certaiiiexpediaEits 
were ibmetimes employed^ which were produce 
tive of dill greater evils. In the tenth year of 
thisre^^n, A* D. 1386., the two hoiifes inyefted 
a committee of eleven prelates and peers with 
parliamentary powers, and compelled the king 
to grant them a commiffiori to exercife all the 
Inr^rogatives of the crown, in order to regulatf 
certain affiiirs which the parliament could not 
overtake^'', fiy this meafure the conilitutioa 
Iras quite fttb verted for a feafori, and b^bre it 
was reftored, ahnoft all Who had been concetn^d 
eitJier in oppofing or promoting the above ekpe^ 
dientv were 4n1irolved in ruin. About ten years 
after a fimilar method was adopted, by the par* 
liament that met at Shrewftury, ^ January 27. . 
A.£h 13^8. On the laft day of a feffioii that had 
lafted only four days, the commons prefented a 
petition to the King in the houfe of lord$, to this 
^rpofe,*^'^ That whereas they had before theiti 
^^ divers petitions^ as well for fpecial perfons and 
^^ others not read and anfwered, and alfo many 
^ other matters and thingib bad been moved in 

f PteLKBft. P.40X. 
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^ prefence of the king, which for Jhortoefi of 
^^ time could not be well determined, that it 
<' would pleafe His Majefty to commk full power 
^' to certain lords aiid others, to examine, an- 
'^ fwer, and difpatch the petitions, matters, aad 
^^ things above laid, and all dependencies oa 
** them **•" As this parliament was entirely de- 
voted to the court, this petition was readHy 
granted by the King ; and twelve lords and fix 
commoners were inveiled with parliamentary 
powers; which they abufed in fuch a manner, 
that they brought deftru3:ion both on themfelvei 
and on their miiguided fovereign, who trufted too 
much to their authority. So dangerous is it for a 
predominant party to graQ) at unconftitotional 
powers, which they feldom fail to abufe to their 
own ruin, as well as to the hurt of their country* 
Many laws that were made in the reign of 
Richard II., have ftill a place in our ftatute- 
book ; but the far greateft part of them have been 
as effedlually repealed by length of time and 
change of circumftances, as they colild have been 
by fifty a6);s of parliament. Of this kind are all 
the laws for regulating the prices of labour and 
'provifions, as well as many others", So^pe very 
wife and good laws were made in this reign for ' 
the encouragement of navigation,* trade, abd 
commerce. By one of thefe laws it was enacted, 
that the merchants of England ihould neither , 
export nor import any goods in any but Engliih 
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ihipB i which may be confidered as our firft na* 
vigatioQ a£b*^ Some good laws were alfo made 
m this reign for increafing the number, and 
r^ulating the proceedings, of juftices of the 
peace '^ Such as defire a more particular know- 
lege of the ftatutes made in this period, may have 
re(x>urfe to the ftatute book, and the ingenious 
work quoted below. ** 

The common law declined rather than im- common 
proved in this period. " Richard II., (fays an J»w. 
" excellent judge) fucceeding his grandfather, 
«« the dignity of the law, together with the ho- 
^* nour of the kingdom, by realbn of the weak- 
" nefs of this prince, and the difficulties occur- 
** ing in his governmentj feemed fomewhat to 
"decline, as may appear by comparing the 
** twelve laft years of Edward III., commonly 
** called quadb^agefinSj with the reports of King 
" Richard II., wherein appears a vifible declina- 
tion of the learning and depth of the judges 
and pleaders." ** 
The" barbarous diforderly cuftom of mainte- Maint». 
tiance, as it was called, contributed not a little "*"«•• 
to diiiurb the peace of the country, and prevent 
the impartial adminiflration of juftice. Mainte- 
nance, which prevailed ^ery much through the 
whole of this reign, is thus defined in a ftatute 
laade in a parliament at Weftminfter, A; D. 1 377 : 
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*> Stotiitesy voLz. p. 351* d9^« ** Id* p*3^o. 386. S9^9 ^c. 

^ Honourable Daines Barrington't Obforvatioiir on the Statutes, 
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-^<< Divers people of fball revmiie dflitod^reiit^ 
^* or other poffeflioQS, dp make great retinue of 
^ people, as well of efquires a$ of othvs, in 
<< many paits of the realm, giving to tbcoi 
^^ hatfli and other liveries, of one fuit . by y««r^ 
^^ taking from them the value of the feme livery^ 
^< or percafe the double value, by fucb covenant 
^' and aiTurance, that every of them ihaU main*. 
*< tail) other in all quarrels, be they reafooable 
^^ or unreafonable, tO the great mifchief and op« 
•* prelfion of the people/'*^ 
l^rcrogt- The prerc^atives of the crown, and theli* 
cro^-nf ^^ berties of the people, were both in k very flue-- 
tuating unfettled date in the reign of Richard U. 
' In the hurling Hmes^ as they were called, toward^i 
' the beginning of this reign, the infurre^tions of 
, the commons threatened the diflblution of all go* 
vernment}^— about the middle of it, a powerful 
combination of the nobles annihilated the prerp^ 
gatives of the crown, and engrofled the whole 
power of the ftate ; — and towards the end of it, 
the court-party gained the afcendant ; and the 
weak unhappy Richard, fupported by a junto of 
his favourites, inveided with uncon(Ututtonal 
powers by sin obfequious parliament, a^led in a 
manner fo arbitrary and imprudent, that he 1<^ 
the alSedtions of his fubje6td, and gave an oppor<* 
tunity to a b(dd ufurper to deprive htm of ia». 
crown and life. It is difficult to determine, in 
which of the above fituations die people were 

* 

" StatBtes>tQl*i. ^J3tf. 
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moft ctpprefled^ tnd the greateft a^$ of t^rapny 
iprere perpetrated. 

The hereditary reyenaea of the crown wm^ Revrawa 
mxw become %uite ii^kdequate to the expedoes of ^^ 
gaverpm^t, efpecially when the nation was en< 
gaged ill irar« This obliged Richard II., Wh0 
was nncbtfimonly expenfive in hi^ houiebold, te 
m^e frequent applicatidns to parliaments, bm^ 
CQBTocattoBS for fupplies, which wer^ granted 
ahnoft every year, and confifted, either in addi? 
tional impofitionft on merchandife, or in tenthfi 
and fifteenths. A tax of a new aod fin^larna^ 
ture was impofed by parltameot, A«D. 1378^ 
This was a capitation tax, proportioned to the^ 
d^arent ranks and degrees of men in fodietyi 
and on that account it merits out attention^. 
The prc^ritons were as follows : 

A duke^ 10 marks ; — an earl, 41.— >a countefik 
dowager, 4L— a baron, banneret, or knight who 
had as good an eftate as a baron, 2l.«*^every ba^ 
chelor and efquire, who by efi:ate ought to be 
made a knight, 20 s. — widows of fuch bachelors 
and efquires, 20s. — efquires of lefs eftate, 4s. yd. 
— widows of fnch efi|tiires, fis. 8d. — efquires 
without lands, that bear arms, 3s. 3d.— chief 
prior of the hofpital of St. John, 40s. — every 
commander of the order, 20 s. — every knight of 
the order, 13 s. 4d. — every brother of the order, 
33. 4d. — judges of the king's bench and common 
pleas, and chief baron of the exchequer, each 
IOCS, — every ferjeant and great apprentice of the 
law, 40 s, "-—other apprentices of the law, 20 s.-^ 

attorneys, 
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Uttonieysy 68. 8 cI.— mayor of London, 4L--4U 
dermen of London,4os. — mayors of great toWDs^ 
4os.-*mayors of fmaller towns, los* ids. or 
6b. 8d.-^jurat8 of good towns, and great mer* 
chants, 20 s. — fufficient merchants, 8 s. 4 d.— * 
lefler merchants^ artificers, and hufbandmen, ac- 
cording to the value of their eftate, 4s. 8d. 38. 4d. 
2 8. I 8. ^ d. — every ferjeant and freeman of the 
country, 6 s. 8d. or 40 d. — the farmers of mranors, 
parfonages, and granges, dealers in cattle, and 
dther tradefmen, according to their eftate768. ftd. 
40 d> 2 s. or I s.'— advocates, notaries, and prbc- 
toris, who are married, ihall pay as feijeants of 
the law ;— apprentices of the law, or attorneys, 
according to their eftate, 40s. 20s. dr 6s. 8d. — 
apparitors that are married, according to their 
eftate, 3 s. 4d. 2s. i s.' — innkeepers, according to 
their eftates, 40 d. 2S. is. — every married man 
above the age of fixteen, for himielf and wife, 
4d. — every man pr woman above fixteen, and 
unmarried 4d. — every ftrange merchant, ac- 
cording to his abilities.^' 
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CHAP. IV. 

Ht/ton/ qf Learrm^ m Great Britain, jrom Ae 
death qf King John, A.D. 1216., to the accef' 
jum qf Henry IV. A.D. 1399. 

THERE feems to have been a fueceffion of pumof 
light and darknefs in the intellectual as ^ ^^^ 
well as in the material world. How bright, for ' 
example, was the funfliine of the Auguftan age ? 
and how profound the darknefs of that long night, 
which fucceeded the fall of 1;)be weftem empire ? 
From that darknefs Britain, and fome other na- 
tions of Europe, began to emerge a little in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuriefi, as hath been 

made 
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made appear in the fourth chapter of the pre* 
ceding book of this work. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, which are the fubjed; of our 
prefent enquiries, though the date of learning 
was fludluating, and feme parts of it perhaps de- 
clined a little^ yet, upon the whole, the circle of 
the fciences Was eiildrged, and fome of them 
were conliderably improved. This, it is hoped, 
will be evident from thifr following very brief ac- 
count — I • Of the fciences that were cultivated. 
—2. Of (he mod learned men who AomUhed.^^ 
3. And of the mod confiderable feminaries of 
learning that were eftabliflied in Britain in the 
prefent period. 



SECTION I. 

An aeeoimt qfihe Sciences that Vfere cultivated in Britainj 
yrom A.D. 1216. ^o A.D.i35)9. 

ALL the following fciences were cultivated in 
the prefent period, as many of them had 
been in the former, viz. grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
metapij^yficsy phyfics, ethics, fcholaftic divimty^ 
the canon law, the civil law, the common law, 
arithiprotic, geography, geometry, aftronomy, 
sftrologyi optics, mechanics, chymiftryialchymj, 
medicine, and furgery . And as an account hath, 
been already given of many of them, it will not 
be ne^efiary.to dwell long upon them in tfa^ 
place/ 

The 
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The grammar of the Latin limguagd wfts not Onumnar. 
ftudied with fo much diligence and fuccefi in 
this, as it had been in the foTm& period: I know 
of no Britilh writers of the> thirteenth and four* 
teenth centuries who wrote fuch pure and daf^ 
fical Latin as John of Salifbury, Peter of BIoeis^ 
Jofepfa of Exeter, and feveral others, who flou- 
riflied in the twdfth ^ The improvement of Ifte ,^ 

Englifli language, and the more ftequent ufe criP 
it even by fcholars, both in converfation and 
writing, might be one reafon that the Latin waa 
not ftttdied with fo much ardour as formerly* 
The impatience of the youth of thofe times to 
engage in the ftudy of the canon law, which was 
^en the high way to wealth and honour, was 
probably another reaibn that they did not employ 
a fuffictent portion of their time in the ftudy of 
the ]anguage8^ But, wbat^er might be die 
reaibns of it, the fa£t is certain, that the* Latin 
la&d in the moft celebrated feats of learning in 
the thirteenth century was exceedingly barba- 
^us and ungrammatical. Robert Kilwarby 
Archb^op of Canterbury vifited the univerflty 
of Oxford A. D. 1 2^6.^ and with great folemni^ 
pronounced a fentence of condemnation againft 
the following phrafes, which were commonly ^ 
nibd, and even defended in that univerfity : 
" Ego Qunitj^^iu eurrit ; -^ curreru eft egOy^ 
&c.^ Nor was this ftntence of the primate, 
though enforced^ by very fevere ikn^ontf^ Aiffi« 

^ A.Wood»Hifl;»Uaiyerr.Q|QiuLi« piXiH* 
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dtftit to ^banifli thof^ barbarifms, or filence their 
defenders;' for when his fufcce^or Archbifitop 
Peckhfttn vifited Oxford, A. D. 1 284., he found 
it rieceffitry to pronounce a fimilar ientence 
againft the fame phraies, and others equally 
""grammatical.* 
^T"* When the Latin language, which was fo much 

ibc; ' ufed in churches, colleges, and courts of juftice,' 
and in cbmpoutions of all kinds, was cultWateil 
with fo little care, we cannot fuppofe that machf^ 
application was given to the Greek, Hebrew, and 
Oriental languages^ The truth is, they weref 
totally neglefted, except by very few ; and theft' 
few were ilrongly fufpeAed of being magicians,^ 
who ftudied thefe unknown languages in order to 
copverfe more fecretly with the devil^. The 
fiEunouJs Roger'Bacon, whowas unqiieftionablj 
the mod learned man of the thirteenth century, 
. and the bed acquainted with the ftate of learn**- 
ing, aflures us, that there were not more tlian 
three Or four perfons among the Latins in his 
tiine who had' any knowledge of the Oriental 
;^ languages. That ^t^ellent perfbn moft pathetic 
cally lamented this negle6t of the languages, arid 
Warmly recommended the ftudy of them by tfae^ 
ftrongeft arguments.^ 
iU«torfc When the knowledge of the languages was fo* ' 
defedlive, rhetoric, or the art of pleafing, afFeft-' 
ing^ and peilKiafive fpeaking, could not be culti- 
vated to great advantage. That part of edu<*' 

* iu Woody' EBfLt^niveiCOxim. 1.1. p^xi;. ^ Id. ibid. p. x^o. 
' R^Btcom Opus Mkjusy p444-*-5^ 
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cation however Wfia not qmte ocgle^ked. £ao 
tures on xhetoric wete read in every coofideraUb 
feat of learning ; and fuch as excelled ia it wert 
advanced to the degree of mafters or do^kom ia 
that art^ The Dominicans, FraticifQans, and 
other mendicant friars, ftudied the arts of de^ 
cl^mation with no little diligience ; becaufe the 
fuccefs of their begging depended very much.on 
the popularity of their preaching. Bederic do 
Biiry, who was provincial of the Auguilinians iti 
Ikij^and in the fourteenth century, was greatly 
admired by his contemporaries, and is celebrated 
by feveral authors for (he eloquence of his 
preaching,^ . ' 

Lc^c was one of thefafbionableand&tronrite Logic, 
(tudies of the times we are now delineating ; but 
unfortunately it was that quibbling ca^tentiou• 
kind of logic which contributes little or notUi^ 
to the dete£lion of error, the discovery of truth; 
or tbe improvement of right reafoping. It kk 
impo^ble to give an Englifli reader any diftin& 
ideas of , this wrapgling art in a few words ; and 
it would certainly be improper to employ many 
on fuch a fubje£t. It is fufBcientto fay that the 
logic of this period was the art of difputing 
. without end and without meianing; — of per- 
plexing the plaineft truths, and giving plaufible 
colours to the greateft abfurdities. A logical 
dilputant of this period was not afhamed to argue, 

* A«Wood> parts, p.4. 

• Bale Script. Brit, otnt.6. ibfZ. Piti 4e lUsft. 8crl|r& iBtSt 
sin tt.i7|* 
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«tth aa »ach amieftnefi as if his idfe had fle^ 
pended on the iflue of the debate,*^*^ That 
¥ two coDtradiftoiy propofitions might both be 
M true'V If any of my learned readers have a 
tafte for this kind of erudition, they may amufe 
ftemfelves with explaining the propofitions in 
tiie note below, which were keenly agitated by 
the logicians of this period". Thefe frivolous 
unintelligible difputes were conducted with fo 
much eagem^s, that from angry words the dif- 
putants fometimes proceeded to blows, and ndied 
dangerous tumults in the feats of learning.'* 
Muck col* Xhis triiingcontentiouskind of logic flouriihed 
0,^1^ firft in the univerfity of Paris, and was brought 
ficom thence into the Engliih univerfities, where it 
was cultivated with too much ardour, particularly 
atOxfovd, whidi became very &mous in the thir- 
teenth century for the number and fubtilty of her 
logical dil^tants. The decay of this admired art 
of wrangling was thus pathetically lamented by an 
a&ftiooate fon of that univerfity towards the end 
of the finirteenth century :—^< That fubttle logic 

'* !• Non eft Tuppofido in p rop ofi done tam pro propofids (k 
WMSto KfiMMM^ ^mn pro figwficitOb 
ju Slimiim noii difiNiBit fBlMediB& la fitmn i fit iimr ad anto 

3i Sz nt^ttifu de pntwctto wuutOf K^uitiv, annouttva dt 

4« Veritas cum arcefiUte pnedicad taiQc^i cH cayi fiiftwdl 

^ JuWoo^Kb*!* p*5* 

* A.Yfood,JBb.t, p>iaj< ia9> 
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^^ and beauti&l philofophy, mhieh rendered 6\it 
" mother, the univerfity of Oxford, fo tammk 
<^ over all the worlds is now; ainuift extinguifhed 
^' in pur ibhooU. As India anciently gioried M 
^< her. precious ftones^ and Arabia gloried in heir 
f' gold^fb the univerfity of Oxford then gloried 
<' in the multitude of her fubtile le^iciand, and in 
her prodigious treafures of profound philoft^ 
phy. But, alas I alas ! with grief I fpeak it, flie in 
« now hardly able to wipe away the duft' of error 
" and ignorance from her countenance.**'^ 

The metaphyfics and natural philofophy of thtil Meupixy. 
period, like the logic above deforibed, ^ere more ^l^ 
verbofe, contentious, and fubtile, than ufefuf. 
Inflead of inveftigating the laws of nature atid th6 
properties of things, by iagack>U8 and well-coti* 
du^ed experiments, the natural philofi^hers of 
tfaofe times, invented a thoufand aMtrad qtieU 
tions, on which they disputed with great v^he^ 
mence, and wrote many tediouis and ufeleis vo- 
lumes. We may form fome idea of the fubjedls 
of the difputes and writings of tholfe phildfophers 
from the propofitions in thefe fciences which 
were folenmly condemned by Archbifliopf Peck- 
bam, in his vifitation of the univerfity of Ox- 
fbrd, A.D; 1284^; fome of which the reader will 
find in the note below'^ Thefe, and fome other 

phi. 

■3 A. Wood, lib. a. p. 6. , 

■4 I. Tot funt principia quot prindputsu 

d. Niiflft potentb pftffira f(m diminuta eft in materia.. 

3* Forma cormmpitur in pure nifaily fcil. forma fubftantialis* 

if. Privatio eft pure oon Wh et ipfa eft in fupercceleftibttt. 
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philofophical tenets of the fame kind, particu- 
larly this one, *-^ '' Quod in homine tantummodo 
*' extjlii U7UI formal* — " That in a man there is 
" only oiie form," — -appeared fo dangerous to 
the good archbiihop, that he not only condemned 
them with much folemnity, and fubjedted fuch 
as prefumed to teach them to very fevere penal- 
ties; but he alfo wrote an account of this im- 
portant tranfa6tion to the Pope and cardinals.'^ 
The very learned and ingenious Friar Bacon 
laboured with great earneilnefs, both by his ex- 
ample and writings, to give a different turn to the 
enquiries of his contemporaries into nature, and 
toperfuade them to haverecourfe to experiments; 
which, he obferved, were far more convincing 
and fatisfaflory than abflradl reafonings. This he 
illuftratedby a very familiar example: '^ Though 
** it were proved (laid he) by fuflSciient argu- 
*^ ments to a man who had never feen fire before, 
^* that it burnt and deflroyed things that were put 



5« CoBYerfiva eft generatio animalium ficut elementoram. 

6* Vegetativa et fenlitiva femel fiint in ombiybney et nulla prior 

alia. 
7» Onuies formae priores comimpnntur per adventum ultiioje. 
S. Subfiantiay quae eft genus generaliifimumy non eft limplex nee 

compofita. 
9. Minimum in prseidicamento generum eft fpecies ipecialiffima. 
xo. Tempus non eft in predicamento quantitatis. 
xz. Non eft idem fecundum fubje^um toto tempore. 
xa* Non habetur ab Ariftotdej quod intellediiva maneat poft 
feparationem.* 
" A. Wood, lib. I. p. 130. 



* A* Wood> lib. I. p. 130. 
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*« into it, he would ijot be fully convinced of this 
truth, by any arguments, till he had put his 
hand, or fome cotnbuftible thing into the fire ; 
♦* which experiment would Bt once remove all 
" doubt, and bring full conviction *^" This ex- 
cellent perfon, as he aflures us, fpent no lefs than 
two thoufand pounds (a great fura in thofe times) 
in conftru6ling inftruments, and making experi- 
ments, in the courfeof twenty years ; and it is well 
known, that by thofe experiments he made many 
difcoveries, which have excited the admiration of 
all fucceeding ages'\ But the example and the 
arguments of this extraordinary man were little 
regarded by his contemporaries. 

Moral philofophy was taught and ftudied in the Moral phi* 
fchools, in this period, with no little diligence ; but ^^' , 
m the fame dry, contentious, and fophiftical man- 
jier with the other fciences. Many fums (as they 
were then called)or fyftems of morality were com- 
pofed, by the mod learned fchoolmen, confiding 
of various fubtile diilin3;ions and divifions on the 
ieveral virtues and vices, and of a prodigious num- 
ber of curious unneceflary queftions on each of 
thefe divifions. For as the logiciansof thofe times 
too frequently difplayed their acutenefs, by per- 
plexing the plainefl^ truths, and giving plaufibl^ 
colours to the grofieft errors ; fo the moral philo- 
ibphers often employed all their art in explaining 
away the obligations of the mod amiable virtues^ 
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'^ R« Baconi Opu* Majusy p. 445* 
'^ R. Bacon, in Opere Minore» clu 1.7. 
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and the turpitude of thei mp& odious vices^ Foi 
example, Nicolas de Ultricuria, a famous profeffcur 
in the univerfity of Paris, A.D. 130P,, laboured, 
in bis public le^ures,to convince his fcholars that 
in fome cafes theft was lawful and pleafing to God. 
^ Suppofe (laid he) that a young gentleman of 
^^ a good family, meets with a very learned pro* 
^f feflbr (meaning himfelf), who is able in a fhort 
V time to teach him all the fpeculative fqiencea^ 
^^ but will not do it for lefs than one hundred 
^ pounds, which the young gentlem^^n capnol; 
** procure but by theft, in that cafe theft is lawfui^ 
"Which is thus proved. — Whatever is pleafing 
** to God is lawful ; — it is pleafing to God that a 
•'young gentleman learn, all the fciences; — 
*« he cannot do this without theft: -~ Therefore 
<• theft is lawful and pleafing to God ^'' Some 
ftill more curious examples of this, kind of £ch. 
phifi;ry might be produced, but they are too ifl^ 
delicate to be admitted into this work/^ 
DiTinity. That Q)ecies of theology known by the nam^ of 
JchooUdivimty^ which had been introduced in the 
. former period, was cultivated with uncommon 
ardour in the thirteenth century, which on that 
account is called the fcholaftic age *^ In that 
century, many of the mofl; celebrated fchoolmeu 
flourifiied, who were univerially admired a&pro* 
digiesof learning; andhonoured with the pompous> 

•• Bulaei Hift. Univerf. Parlfien. torn. 3x1. 

" Id. torn. 3. p^ 442. 

** Cave> Hitoia Litenuria, p. 699. 
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*iti* 6f profound, JkbHfne^ wo^kdet^l, Jbraphie^ 
mgblk dadof». 

The (fehbbitaen of the former period made the Bible. 
ftriptureS the fehief flibjea of their ftudies, and '^'^^• 
ilie t^kt of th^it* le^ur^, as ibttie of them ftill 
^t^nti^iifed to dOi who for that t-eafoh were called 
BiM^'^diVines. Btit in the courfe of the thirteenth 
^♦entury, the holy fcriptures, together with thofe 
#ho iludied and explained them, fell into ^redt 
Wdgl^^i Hot to fay contempt. The Bibk-doSiors 
were flighted as men of little learning or actite- 
aeft } they had few fcholars, and were not alldwed 
ftil apartment, or a fertant to attend them, or 
even a ftated hour for reading their le6tures, in 
any of the famous univerfities of Europe *'. The 
iUuftHous Rogef Bacon inveighed very bitterly 
agiiinfl this abufe; and his excellent frietid 
Robert Greathead, ffifiiop of Lincoln, wrote a 
pathetic letter to the Regents in theology in tte 
tiniverfity of Oxford on this ftibje6t j earneftly 
entreating them to lay the foundation of theo- 
logical learning in the ftody of thfe fcriptuffeiS, 
Jtadtddevotethemoi'ning.hour^ to leftntes tin the 
Old and New Teft^ments"; Bat all thefe reraoii- 
Arances and exhortations had Hftle or no eflfef^. 

Thef far greateft number, and the hioft famous Senten. 
tf aie fehool-divines of thi^ period, wei^e called *^*™^ 
iS^teTi/Airfe^; becairie they ftndied, read lectures, 
and wrote commentaries on that ancient fyftem 
of divinity called the fentences^ written by Peter 

" A. Woodi Aiitiq. Oxon. Uz. p«53* ** Id. ibid. p. 9I9 92. 
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Lombard Archbifliop of Paris ^^ Some of the 
moil celebrated of thofe fententiaries, as John 
Duq3 Scotus, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aqui* 
nas, &c. wrote voluminous fums or fyftems of 
divinity, confiding of an incredible number <tf 
queftions and anfwers on a great variety of fub- 
je6ls ^\ Many of the fchool-divines applied to 
the ftudy of letters with uncommon ardour ; not 
a few of them appear to have been men of genius, 
pofleffed of great fertility of invention, and of 
itill greater fubtilty and acuteneis ; but want (^ 
true tafte, and a right direction in their ftudies, 
-rendered both their genius and application in a 
great meafure ufelefs, if not pernicious* They 
indulged themfelves in a bold, or rather prefump- 
tuous freedom of enquiry, into fubje^s which 
are beyond the reach of human inveftigation ; 
which betrayed them into fo many errors, that 
all the Angular, whimfical, and pernicious opi- 
nions, which have been propagated by modern 
freethinkers, ari^ to be found in the writings of 
the fchool-divines of this period. 
iBftoiy of The fpirit of the fchool-divinity, which now 
preachiDg. ygigngd jn all the famous univerfities of Europe^ 
alfo took pofleffion of the pulpit, in this period, 
and a new method of preaching was introduced, 
much more artificial than thofe methodshof {pub- 
lic inftru&ioH which had been ufed in former 
times* 



'^ Ckve, HLft. Liter, p. 667. Bukei Hift. Univerf. Panfien. tj. 
p. 657. ^ CsLYtf Hift. Liter, p. 7»7. 73^. 
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The clergy, before this period, chiefly ufed two PoftUUt- 
ways of preaching. The firft of thofe was called ^^* 
pq/HUating ; and thofe who ufed it Were called 
poJHllators. This confided in explaining a large 
portion of fcripture, fentence after fentence, iu 
the regular order in which the words lay, making 
ihort pra6tical reflections on each fentence. In 
this age, when it was ufual to give every do6fcor 
a name exprefliv^ of his peculiar excellence. Car- 
dinal Hugo excelled fo much in this way of 
preaching, that he got the name of the authentic 
pq/Ullator **. This ancient method of public in- 
ftru6tion is flill ufed in fome foreign churches, 
and in the church of Scotland, under the name 
ofleSturing. 

The other ancient way of preaching was called Declaring. 
declaring; becaufe the preacher, without naming 
any particular text, declared what fubjeCi: he de« ' 
figned to preach upon; beginning his fermon 
with words to this purpofe: " In my prefent 
^ fermon, I defign, by the grace of God, to 
** difcourfe on fuch or fuch a fubjedl, on the 
*« fear of God, for example; and on this fubje6l, 
*^ I defign to lay down fome true and certain 
«* conclufions,'' &c. This lafli way of preaching 
was moft common and mod popular, and was 
nbt eiltirelyjaid afide for more than a century 
after this period."* 

The new method of preaching, which was in- New me. 
troduced about the beginning of the thirteenth ^^^ f. 



* A. Wood. Aadq. Oxod. Li. p.58, 59. ^ Id.ilnd. 
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century, differed from both thofeancient loethods 
in feveral reipe^ts. The preacher, at the begiar 
Xking of his difcourfe, read a text out of fome 
book apd chapter of the Old or New Teftatnent 
(which had lately been divided into chapters and 
verfes by Cardinal Langton 'Ot ^ ^^^ theme or 
fubje^ of his fermon. This text he divided into 
ieveral parts^ by the help of that fubtile logic and 
divinity, which were then fo much in vogue ; and 
the greater dexterity he difco vered in fplitting his 
tei^t into many parts, he was efteemed the greater 
divine and the better preacher. Having thus 
divided his text, he formed feveral heads of di& 
courfe on each of thefe divifions ; on which heads 
he defcanted,one after another, fubdividing them 
into many particulars. This new and artificial 
method of preaching was greatly admired, and 
generaUy pra6tifed^ by the younger clergy of thofe 
tuae$. But it was no leis warmly oppofed and 
condemned by fome of the moft learned men of 
this period, who reprefented it to be, — a childifli 
playing upon wordst, — deftru&ive of true elo* 
quence9 — tedious and unaffe^ing to the hear- 
^f^,— -and cramping the imagination of the 
pr^ach^r* Roger Bacon , in particuJiar, fpeaks of 
it with great contempt and averfion ; and a^Sgns 
^ V(^ry fingttlar teafon ibr its gaining groiisd in ht9 
time : " The greateft part of our prelates (fiiy3 
<« h»\ having but Uttte knawle^ in divinity, 
^< 99d bjaving been.Httle^ifed to preachiogw tbeir 

'^ Hen. Kjiyi^ont apad Script* eoL S430» 
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youths when ihey become ^ifliops, and are 
foi^etimes obliged to preaeh, are under a se-» 
^^ cefBty of begging and jborrowing the fermons 
*• of certain novices, who have invented a new 
" way of preaching, by endle& diviiions and 
** quibbUngs ; in which there is neither fubli- 
" Hiity of ftyle nor depth of wifiiom, but much 
^^ childifl) trifling and folly, unfuitable to the dig^ 
^< nity of the pulpit. May God (adds the zealous 
^ Bacon) baptfli this conceited and artificial way 
^* of preaching out of his church; for it will 
** never do auy good, nor elevate the hearts of 
*^ the hearers to any thing that is great or excel* 
^^ lent *'.*^ The oppofition to this new method 
of pi^eaching continued through the whole of the 
fourteenth and part of the fifteenth century. I>r« 
Thomas Gafcoigne, chancellor of the univerfity 
of Oxford, tells us, that he preached a fermon in 
St Martin's church, A.D. 1450., without a t^xt^ 
and vithout divifions, declaring fuch things aa he 
thought would be ufef ul to the people. Amongft 
other things, he told them, in vindication of this 
ancient mode of preaching, --^ ^^ That Dr. Au* 
f ^ guftine had preached four hundred fersaons to 
(^ the dergy and the people, without reading a 
^ text at the beginni^ of his di&rourfe; and that 
^ the way of preaching by a text, and by divi* 
<f fions, was< invented only about A.D* 1200., as 
^ appeared from the authovs of the fiirift fennons. 

^* IL Bacon^ apucl A. Wopd. p<59. 
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« of that kind**." Bat this new method of 
preaching by a text and divifions, which met 
with fuch violent oppofition, and was introduced 
by fuch flow degrees, at length prevailed uni- 
vcrfally, and ftill prevails. 
Supreme Thefupreme authority which Ariftotle obtained 
of A^Skle ^^ '^® fchools of theology, as well as of philo* 
in the fophy, in the courfe of the thirteenth century, 
fchooif. j^g^j corifiderable influence on the ftate of learn- 
ing, and. even of religion, in this period. The 
name, and fome parts of the writings, of Ariftotle, 
^ere known in England, and other countries of 
Europe, long before this time. But it was not 
till about the middle of the thirteenth century 
that he obtained a dictatorial authority among 
learned men, and in the moft famous feats of 
learning that he fo long maintained. About that 
time h6 began to be called the philofopher^ by 
way of eminence. ** He is preferred (lays 
^^ Bacon) before all other philofophers, in the 
^ opinion of all men of learning ; whatever he 
. ^ ^^ hath afiSrmed is received by them as true and 
" found philofophy ; and, in a word, he hath the 
*^ fame authority in philofophy that the Apoftle 
<* Paul hath in divinity 3°.'* To fuch an e:&tra- 
vagant height was this veneration for Ariftotle 
carried before the middle of the fourteenth 
century, in fome of the moft famous univerfities, 
particularly in that of Paris, that ftudents were 



^ T. Cifc Lex Theology apud A. Woody p. $^ 
^ Bacon} Opus Maju8> edit, a Jebby p. 36. - 
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obliged to i:ake a folemn oath to defend the opi» 
nions of AriftotTe, of his commentator Averrois, 
and of his other ancient commentators.'' - 

Several caufes conipired about this time to Howdb^ 
exalt Ariflotle to the fupreme dpminion of the ^^>>^ 
ideal world. Latin tranilaticms of different parts 
of his writings were publiflied, » foon after the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, by Michael 
Scot, Alured Engliih, William Fleming, and 
others; which made them better known, and 
more generally read than they had formerly 
been^"". His logics had long been ftudied and 
admired, which procured a favourable reception 
to his other works, efpecially from the fcholailic 
divines, to whofe tafle and genius they were 
admirably fuited. Accordingly we find, that 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, John Duns 
Scotus, and . all the mod famous fchoolmen 
who flourifhed in this period, devoted much of 
their time and thoughts to the ftudy and illuf* 
tration of the works of Ariflotle ; and that by 
the authority of thefe works they chiefly fup- 
ported their feveral fyftems and opinions ^^ The 
court of Rome had formerly difcouraged the 
itudy of Ariftotle's works, becaufe ,they had 
given rife to certain unprofitable abfurdities, 
which diilurbed the peace of the church, without 
adding to the honours or riches of the clergy. 

^' Bttlxi Hift* Univerf. Pariiieii. torn. 4. p. %^$* 
^* Bacon. Opus Maju8> p. 369 37. BiographU Britannicaf ift «Iit* 
foLx. p'S4^» 
^ CatTC) HiiL Idterariaif p. 695 — 756* 
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Such) for example, wene the errdri^ df the Anmuiif 
of Chartf es, which were eondetfitted by P6p6 
Innocent IIL and by the council of Fftris, A.D% 
1 209. ; the council at the fame time condemning 
the metaphyfics of Aiiftotle to the flames, «^ 
** becaufe they had not only given rife to th* 
^ herefies of Amaury, by their fubtilties, but 
*< might give rife to other herefies not yet in* 
« vented **/* But the court of Rome having 
. toon after difcovered, that the fame writings 
which had ferved to give plaufible colours to idle 
unprofitable errors, might do the lame friendly 
office to more beneficial and lucrative abfiirditiei, 
changed its condudt, and recommended the ftudy 
of Ariftotle's works in the warmeft manner. « 
Ptoiucious It mufi; be obvious, that this extravagant ve- 
to^earmng. aeration for Ariftotle, and blind fubmiffion to his 
opinions, could not but obftru6t the progrefs of 
real knowledge; efpecially when it is confidered, 
that very few of his admirers, in this period, were 
capable of reading bis works, in their original 
language, but became acquainted with them only 
hi very faulty incorrect tranflations. We are a& 
fared by the illoftrious Roger Bacon, that there 
. were net above four perfons among the Latins in 
Mb time who miderfiood Greek; and we have 
goodrealbn tabelieve,that even Thomas Aqnhias, 
tbe mod adnrired of all Ariftotle's commentators^ 

^* Du Pu]» Ecckf. FM. Cent.xru. chap. 8. Bnictot SstLFbaJio^ 
Ibpli* ed!r. 1766. torn. 3. p. 689. 6959 8ox. 

** Id* ibid* p. yoSf 766. 
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did not uiiderftand that language^.. The very 

traaflators of Ariftotle's works appear to bdve 

been a kind of impoftors. Bacon affirms, that 

Michael Scot borrowed all that he publifhecl in 

his own name from one Andrew a Jew ; *^ and! 

" as for William Fleming (fa3rs he), every body 

*^ at Paris knows, that he doth not underftand 

^ the Greek language, though he pretends to it;. 

^ and therefore he tranflates every thing falfely, 

" and corrupts the learning of the Latins "/* It 

is no wonder, therefore, that the fame learned 

perfbn declared, ^* that the time and labour em- 

^ ployed in reading thefe wretched trandations 

*^ were loft ; and that if he could have got all 

<< the Latin tranflations' of Ariftotle's works into 

^^ his hands, he would have thrown them all into 

•^ the fire, as they were the greiit caufe of the' 

^ inereafe of ignorance and error." ^* 

The civil and canon laws were ftudied in this CM and 
period by many, of liie clfergy, with' uncommon ■^^***^ ^^* 
ardour ; becaufe the knowledge of thefe laws not' 
only qualified tfaen» for the lucrative employment' 
of advocates or pleaders, but alfo procured them 
prefemtMitin the church, " The civil and canon' 
** laws," iky s a contemporary writer, "are in our 
"' dmys .ft) exceedingly profitable, procuring both 
^« rielies and honours^ tb«talmoft< the whole muU 
<< tiiude of fcholars apply to the ftud^ otHbem '*/^ 

' f R. Bacon. Opus Majus, L j. ch. r. Bmckeri Hift. Fhilofopiu 
torn* 3* p. 8o2* 8o4' 

^7 Biograph. Britaiu ift e<itit. iroLi* p. 2A%* '* IcU ibid< 

^ Rob.,Httlcot* apudAk Wbod^ Li* pii6e^ 
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Several other authors of that period complain^ 
that young fcholars were fo impatient to engage 
in the ftudy of thofe laws, that they neglected the 
ftudy of languages, philofophy, and divinity ^. 
To remedy this abufe, Pope Innocent IV. dire^ed 
a bull on this fubjeft to all the prelates of France, 
England, Scotland, Wales, Spain, and Hun- 
gary, in which he fays " That his ears had been 
*• ilunned with reports, that great ipultitudes of 
" the clergy,negle6ling philofophy and theology, 
•* crowded to hearleftures on fecularlaws: and, 
*^ which was Hill more abominable, that bilhops 
«< advanced none to benefices, dignities, and 
prebends,in the church, butfuch as were either 
advocates or profeflbrs of law. To put a Hop 
** (adds he) to this intolerable evil, I ftridlly com- 
" mand, by this irrefragable conftitution, that 
«* no advocate, or profeffor of laws, fhall enjoy 
*< any pre-eminence on that account, or be ad- 
^* vanced to any ecclefiailical dignity, prebend, 
^ parfonage, or benefice, unlefs he be compe« 
<* tently (killed in other fciences^'." To this bull 
His Holinefs added the following very remarka- 
ble claufe : — <^ As in France, England, Scotland, 
*^ Wales, Spain, and Hungary, the caufes of the 
*^ laity are not determined by the Imperial laws, 
^* but by certain fecular cufloms; and as they 
^ might be as well determined by the canons of 
<* the mod holy fathers; and as a mixture of 

^ M.Faris, Hift^ Ang. in. i%S4* 
^ BabBi HifLParifien. torn. 3. p.A^i* 
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" thofe cuftoms with the canons doth more hurt 
" than good; by the advice and at the requeft 
" of our brethren, and other religious men, we 
*^ command, that in the forefaid kingdoms thofe 
'" fecular laws or cuftoms be no longer taught 
«* or ftudied, provided the confent of their kings 
" and princes can be obtained'*^'' A modeft 
attempt of His Holinefs to aboliih the munici- 
pal laws of all thofe countries, and fubftitute hia 
own canon law in their room. 

Geometry, and other branches of mathematical Geometry^ 
learning, were much negle6led in the period we 
are now examining, efpecially in the former part 
of that period. Of this the famous Roger Bacon 
frequently complains. " The negle^Sb of matbe* 
" matics (fays he) for thefe thirty or forty years 
<^ paft, hath done great harm to learning among 
" the Latins ^^." This neglect was fo great (as 
he aflures us), that very few ftudents proceeded 
further than to the fifth propofition of the firft 
book of Euclid's Elements; and that there were 
not above five or fix perfons then alive, who had 
made any confiderable progrefs in mathematical, 
learning^. The truth is, that mathematical 
itudies, in thofe times, brought neither honour 
nor profit to thofe who engaged in them. On 
the contrary, thofe few who profecuted them 
with ardour and fuccefs^ were flrongly fufpe€ted ' 

^ Buku Hift. Parifien. torn. 3. p. 265. 
^ R. Bacon.. Opus Majusi p« 57* 
' ^ R. Bacon, apud A^ Wood> lib. x. p. zaa. 
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of holding a criminal eorrefpoiidence with in- 
fernal fpirits, and on that account \^ere hated 
and periecuted as magicians. ^^ 
Arithme- Arithmetic is fo ufeful and necefiary in thecom- 
oaon affairs of life, as well as in all other arts and 
Iciences, that the attention paid to it is generally 
proportioned to the neceflities of fociety, and the 
ftate of the other fciences. The Arabian nu- 
merals were known and ufed in Britain in this 
period, and the ufe of them contributed retf 
i much to improve and facilitate arithmetical ofie- 
rationd^. Thefe operations are thus defcribed 
by Roger Bacon : " It is neceffary thart a theo- 
^^ k>gian excel in the knowledge of numbers, and 
<^ underftatid all arithmetical operations, viz. nu-^ 
<^ sneration , addition,J[Ubtra£i;ion , medi^tio0,iiiu}- 
** tiplication^ divifion, extraction of the roots, 
^< both integers and fractions. He muft not dtilj^ 
^ underfland vulgar frad;ions, as halfs, thirds^ 
^ fourths, fifthsj &c. &Ck but he muft alfo un- 
^ derfland aftronomical fra6tions, as ininutes,.fe- 
^^ condfl^ thirds, fourths,, fifths, &c. &c. beicaufe 
^ in cbronological calculations fae mufl have re* 
, ^ oourfe to the motion of the fun and moon, iii 
^ which fuch^fraiCtions are of capital confidera^ 
<^ tion* He mud not only underftadd tbefrac- 
^^ tions of the Latins and Arabians, but 1^9^ <tf 
^ tbe Hebrews, who divide an hour ibto am 



45 Debeo Difquifit. Ma^ NMd^ Apdogfcr pM^Set^gruidM 
Homines foup9omier de Ma^. 

^ Walljft't Al^dbra, ch. ^ p.9-^x4. 
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* thouiand and Eighty parts. Befides, it is ne- 
*' ceffaiy for him to underftand the Tedu3;ion of 
** fra6i:ions of different kinds into thofe of one 
"lind. For if it happens that among integers 
" ther^e arc fra6lions of different kinds, as 4, '/> 
"t> &c. &c. he will not be able to manage 
" thefe numbers properly, iinlefs he underfland 
** how to reduce thefe different fradions into one 
** kind of fra6lion, and fo into integers*^" The 
above defcription, it is probable, contains a fyC- 
tern of the arithmetic of the thirteenth century, 
Vrhen Bacon flouriflied ; to which very many va-» 
loable additions have iince been made. John de 
Bafingftoke, Archdeacon of Leicefler, who had 
ftudied feveral years at Athens, brought the nu- ^ 
meral figures of the Greeks into England^ and 
taught the ufe of them, in the former part of 

this period**. Thefe figures may be feen, to- 
gether witli a defcription of the manner of ufing 
them, apud variantes leitumes^ in Mat. Paris^ 
edit. 1644. 

• Greater attention was given to geography in Gcogm- 
the prefent than in the preceding period, both P^^* 
by princes and men of learning and curiofity. 
Lewis IX. King of France fent a friar named 
William into Tartary, A. D. ia53., *^ explore 

that and other countries ; of which he wrote a 
defcription. Pope Innocent IV. had about feven 
years before fent Friar John de Piano Carpini 
into the fame countries ; who alfo wrote a de- 

. *J ILBacoiiy Opus Majus, p. 138. 
^^ M.PariS) Hift.An|[. A.D.ia5»* p*i59* col.x. 
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fcripdon of Tartary, and of the manners and 
cuftoms of its inhabitants^. From converfing 
with thofe and many other travellers, and from 
reading every thing that had been written on the 
fubje6t, the inde&tigable Friar Bacon compofed 
a defcription of all the countries of Europe, Afia, 
and Africa, that were known in the thirteenth 
century; and whoever will give himfelf the 
trouble to perufe that defcription, will find it 
both more extenfive and more corre£l than he 
could have imagined^''. It appears that this ex- 
traordinary perfon had adorned and illuftrated 
his defcription by a map in which the latitude 
and longitude of places were afcertained by 
meridian and parallel lines, as in our prefent 
toaps^'. But unfortunately this map is not to be 
found in any of the copies of our author's Opus 
Mqjus yet difcovered. It is ftill more remark* 
able, that Bacon laboured with great earneftnefi 
to prove, that a much greater proportion of our 
terraqueous globe was dry land, and habitable^ 
efpecially in the fouthern hemifphere, than was 
commonly believed ; and that he endeavoured 
to prove this by the very fame arguments which 
determined Columbus, two centuries after, to go 
in queft of the new world.** 

The following defcription of the ftate of aftro* 
nomy in England in the thirteenth century, 
drawn by the greateft aftronomer of that age and 

* R.Bacon> Opiis MajtiSi p*X909 19s* %$$• 

•• id. iWd. p. t8o— »36. •' Id. ibid. p.iS6. 
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country, will be more fatisfaftory than any thing 
that can be faid on that fubjefit by a modern 
writer. ** Aftronomy is the ftudy of the heavenly * 
bodies ; by which their dimenfions, diftances, 
motions, &c. are inveftigated. It is either 
Ipeculative or prafitical. Speculative aftro- 
nomy afcertains the number of the heavens 
" and ilars, whofe dimenfions can be compre- 
hended by inftruments; and difcovers their 
figures, magnitudes, altitudes, denfities, rif- 
ings, fettings, and motions, together with all 
the varieties and degrees of their eclipfes. It 
even condefcends to Ipeculate concerning the 
figure and dimenfions of this earth which we 
" inhabit, and of its larger divifions, which are 
*• called climates, and ftiews the diverfity of the 
" horizons, and of days and nights, in each of 
** thefe climates. By fpeculative aftronomy all 
** thefe things, and many others conne6led.with 
" them, are determined. Pra6tical aftronomy 
** teaches us to difcover the places, afpedls, in- 
" fluences, and changes of the ftars and planets, 
" at any particular time. It attends alfo to thofe 
•* bodies which occafionally appear in the air, as 
** comets and rainbows, in order to difcover their 
"places, altitudes, magnitudes, figures, and, 
** many other things which it is neceflary to 
** know. Thefe things are done by proper in- 
** ftruments, by aftronomical tables, and by 
" certain rules and canons invented for that 
" purpofe. All thefe inveftigations are intended 
" to enable the aftronomer to pronounce a judg. 
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'^ ment on what things can be done by the power 
*^ of philofophy, not only on matter, but on all 
. *' beinga connected with matter, and guided by 
the influences of the heavenly bodies : as alfo, 
to pronounce a judgment on future events, as 
well as on thofe that are pafl and prefent ; and 
to advance wonderful works, for promoting the 
profperity, and preventing the mifery, of man- 
^< kind, in the mod beneficent and illuflrious 
" manner"." To the above defcription a de* 
velopement or elucidation of its feveral parts, 
of no lefs than two hundred folio pages, is fub- 
joined. 
Afboiogy. The learned reader will perceive, that what is 
called praQical qftronomy in the above defcrip- 
tion, is no other than judicial aftrology ; which 
was more highly admired, and more ardently cul- 
' tivated, in the middle ages, than any other part 
of learning. In this vain fallacious fcience Friar 
Bacon was a great adept, and fo great a believer, 
that he imputed all the wars and other calamities, 
which afflicted England, Spain, Italy, and other 
countries, A. D. 1 264., to the negle6l; of aflro«^ 
logy. " O how happy had it been for the church 
•* of God, and how many mifchiefs would it have 
^< prevented, if the alpe6ts and qualities of the 
heavenly bodies had been predidted by learned 
men, and known to the princes and prelates of 
" thofe times J There would not then have been 
fo great a flaughter of Chriftians, nor would fb 
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^ many miferable fouls have been fent to hell^*. 
But it (hould be remembered, that this was the 
foible of the age rather than of the man ; and 
that though aftrology was fallacious, the ftudy of 
it contributed not a little to preferve and improve 
aftronomy. 

Aftronomical inftruments, particularly the qua- Mathema^ 

drant, the aftrolabe, and fpecula, or Ipying-glafles, ^^'g^j^ 

are frequently mentioned by the writers of this 

period. The quadrant is well known, and in daily 

Hfe. The conftruftion and various ufes of the 

aftrolabe are fully deicribed by the fitmous poet 

Geoffi^ey Chaucer, in a treatife compofed A.D. 

1391. " The conftrudtion of the fpecula or 

ipying-glafles ufed by the aftronomers of this 

period is not fo well known. There is howevw 

fufficient evidence, that they were applied to .die 

&me purpofes, and anfwered the fame ends, with 

our telefcopes, which are thought to be of much 

later invention. " Specula, or fpying-glafles 

** (fays Roger Bacon), may be ere&ed on a rifing 

^' ground, oppofite to cities or armies, in fucfa a 

•* manner that all things done by the enemy may 

** be difcovered ; and this may be done at any 

« diftance we pleafe. For, according to the liaws 

" of optics, an objeft may be viewed through as 

« many glaffes as we think ^t, if they are pro- ^ 

<^ perly placed ; and they may be placed, Ibme 

-^^ nearer and fome more remote, fo that th$ 

^* ILBacoiiy Opus Majus, p. 243* 

*^ SeeChaucer'i Workfy edit. X72Z. p«439-— 45<* 
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«< object may be feen at any diftance we defire.— 
^* Spying-glafles may be fb formed^ and fo placed^ 
^f that We ihall be able to read the fmalleft letters 
^* at an incredible diftance, to number even the 
^^ duft and lands, and to make the fun, moon, 
^* and ftars,. to deicend, or at leaft feem to de* 
** fcend, from heaven ^%" From thefe paflages, 
to which feveral others might be added, it ap« 
pears to be undeniable, that this learned friar 
was in poiTeflion of an inftrument of fimilar ufe 
and conftru£lion with our telefcope, though not, 
perhaps, fo neat and portable.^^ 
Optkf. The fcience of optics, was not known or taught 
in England till about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. We learn from the beft authority, that 
no lectures had been read on that fubjedt, at 
Paris, or at any other place among the Latins, 
except twice at Oxford, before A. D. 1267.; and 
that there were only three perfons then in Eng- 
land who had made any confiderable proficiency 
in that fcience ^S Friar Bacon was one of thofe 
three ; and that he had made great proficiency 
in it, we have the cleareft evidence ftill remain- 
ing, in his admirable treatife (De Scientia Per» 
J^&iva) of the fcience of peripeftive*'. In this 
tireatife he hath explained at great length, and 
with wonderful perlpicuity, the theories of re- 
flected vifion or catoptrics,and of refiraCled vifion 

.^* R.Bacoii} Opus Maju89p,357. 
*' See Plot's Hifhny of Oxfordfliire^ p* 415. 
^ '* A.WoodyHifl.Oxoii.Lx. p«x»a* 
^ Vidt Opus Majuii p-ai6-**j5t* 

or 
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or diO|>trics, as well a6 of difeSt vifion or optics ; 
and from thefe theories-he hath deduced many 
ufeful inventions ; and> amongft others, that of 
reading-glafles, which are thus plainly defcribed : 
« If a man view letters, or other fmall obje6ls> 
« through the medium of a chryftal or glafs, 
" which is the leffer portion of a fphere, whofe 
** convexity is towards the eye, he will fee the 
" letters much better, and they will appear to 
" him larger. This inftrument is ufeful to old 
" men, and to thofe who are weak-fighted, be- 
" caufe by it they may fee the fmalleft letters of 
•* fufficient magnitude^.'* By his Ikill in catop- , 
tries, he rivalled Archimedes in the conftru6ling 
of burning.glaffes. . *^ I have caufed many burur 
" ing-glaffes (fays he) to be made, in which, as 
•* in a mirror, the goodnefs of nature may be 
♦* tJifplayed. Nor are they to be accounted too 
*< expenfive, when we confider the wonderful 
'* and ufeful things they can perform. The firft 
" I got made coft me fixty pounds of Parifian 
*' money, equal to about twenty pounds fterling: 
*• but afterwards I got a better one made for ten 
" Parifian pounds, or five marks fterling ; and 
** fince I have become more expert, I have dit 
^« covered that better ones may be made for two 
*^ marks, nay, for twenty fliillings, or even 
** cheaper. But in this great attention and dex- 
" terlty are required".** In a word, there is 
the cleareft evidence in the works of this won- 

^ ^de Opus Majus» p. 35** 

•• R.Baco&, Opw Majlis, Fte&t. p. 9. n. 
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derful man, that he was acquainted with the eon- 
flrudtion of all the different kinds of inftruments 
for viewing objects to advantage, which have 
been fo much admired as modern inventions.^ 
Medumicr. The ftudy of mechanics as a fcience was intro>* 
duced into England about the fame time with 
the ftudy of optics, and probably by the fame 
perfons. This much at leaft is certain, that Friar 
Bacon had acquired fo exteniive a knowledge of 
the mechanical powers, and their various combi- 
nations, and had thereby performed fo many fur- 
prifing things, that he was fufpe^ed of being a 
magician. To remove that fulpicion, he wrote 
bis famous epiftle concerning the fecret opera- 
tions of art and nature, and the nullity of magic^^ 
In that epiftle he reprobates the ufe of magical 
chara6lers, verfes, incantations, invocation of fpi- 
rits, and various other tricks, as criminal impofi- 
tions on the credulity of mankind : and affirms 
* that more wonderful works may be performed by 
the combined powers of art and nature, than ever 
were pretended to be performed by the power <^ 
magic. '^ I will now (fays he) mention fome of 
*' the wonderful works of art and nature, in 
. *< which there is nothing of magic, and which, 
magic could not perform. Inftruments may 
be made, by which the largeft fliips, with only 
one man guiding them, will be carried with . 
greater velocity than if they were full of &ilor& 
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** Vide Ola Borricky De Ortu et Progreflii Chemiaey apudMangoty 
Bibliolliec. Chemic. tom.i. p.jz. Ibid. p«-620. • . 

^ Msu)fet|BibUothecaChemica> tom.z. p.6z6^646. 
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^^ x^-Cbariots may be conftnifted tbtt will xaw^ 
^' with incredible rapidity, without the help of 
^ animals;-«^ioftrumentsof flyingmaybeformedt 
«• in which a man fitting at his eafe, and meditate 
<^ ing on any fubje£t, may beat the air with his 
^^ artificial wings, after the manner of birds; — a 
^* fmall infi^rument may be made to raife or de* 
^^ prefs the greateft weights : —-*an inftrument 
<^ maybe fidiricatedybywhich one man may draw 
'^ a thoufand men to^him by force, and againft 
^ their wills j-*^as alio machined which will en*^ 
^ aUe men to walk at the bottom of feas or rivers 
^^ without danger : -^That all thofe inftruments 
*^ are made in our times, is mofl: certain, and V 
" have feen them all, but that for flying, which I 
^< have never feen, though I am well acquiunted' 
" with the wife man who' invented it."** 

Another fcience which was introduced into CbTmiflrf* 
England in the courfe of the thirteenth caitury, 
wai^ chymiftry, or, more prc^erly, alchymy^ for 
it plaic^y appears from their writings, that thel 
great object which the chymifts of this period^ 
had in view was to obtain thefe two things :— 
I. An univerfal ihedicine for the cure of all 
dtieafed, and for prolonging life beyond its ufual: 
limits ;-— 2« The philofopher's ftone, the powder 
of proj^ion^ or grand elixir, for traiifmuttng 
bafer metals into gold and filver'^^ That both 
thefe. tilings were attainable, they feem to have 

*• Maiiget»BibliodMcaiClMiiiica9t.i> piixg. 
» VidcManyt^ KMiotliaci Chemic 

been 
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been fiillj perfiuded ; and as they are endetatly 
rerj defirable, they were moft anient and inde** 
&tigable in their efibrts to obtain them ; and to 
this muft be afcribed the rapid progrefs o£ diy- 
miftry, and the prodigious number of chymifts 
ivho flouriihed in this period. The famous Friar 
Bacon, who was one of the moft active and in- 
telligent, as well as one of the moil honeft and 
communicative, of thole ancient chymifts, (peaks 
with great confidence of the reality of a medi- 
cine which would anfwer both the purpofes of 
prolonging life and tranfmuting metals : ^^ That 
^^ medicine (fays he) which could remove all the 
f^ impurities of bafer metds, and change them 
M into the fined gold and filver, could alfo re- 
^f move all the corruptions of the human body, 
to fuch a degree, that life might be prolonged 
through many ages"^.'' The two greateft 
princes who filled the throne of England in this 
period, Edward I. and Edward IIL were great 
believers in the art of alcbymy, and courted or 
prefled the mod famous alchymifts into their fer- 
vice. The celebrated Raymond Lully came into 
England on the preffing invitation of Edward I., 
and is faid to have furnifhed that prince with a 
very great quantity of gold for defraying the ex- 
pence of an intended expedition into the Holy 
lAud '\ Of this laft circumftauce Lully himfelf 
if filent ; though he mentions feveral of hia 

'^ Bacony Opui MtjiMy p.47j|. 

^ OU Borrick> apud Ma&gety tonux. iii44. 
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tranladHons in England^ paiticalarly the foMtfw^ 
ing very remarkable one : " You fiiw, O King I 
in thy fecret chamber of St. Katherine, in tht 
tower of London, that wonderful projedlioti 
^^ which I made in thy prefence on chryftal^ 
^< which I changed into a mais of the pureft 
*< adamant (diamond), more precious than that 
<< which is natural, of which thou caufedft t6 
'* be made fome little pillars for the tabernacle 
" of God•^** The following curious proclama- 
tion was publifhed by Edward III. A.D. 1339., 
which is a fufficient evidence of his belief in the 
art of alchymy : — ^' Know all men, that we have 
^^ been aflured, that John Rows and Mr. William 
<« de Dalby know how to make filver by the art 
^* of alchymy ; that they have made it in former 
*^ times, and (till continue to make it ; and con* 
fidering that thefe men, by their art, and by 
making that precious metal, may be profitable 
^< to us,andtoourkingdom,we have commanded 
^ our well-beloved Thomas Gary to apprehend 
^ the aforeiaid John and William, wherever they 
*^ can be found, within liberties or without, and 
^ bring them to us, together with all the inftru- 
« ments of their art, under fafe and fure 
« cuftody."** 

It is more than probable, that thefe two great Akbpay. 
princes, and the other believers in alchymy, were 
deceived, anfl in the end difappointed. But it 

^ Ola Borricki apud Mangety tonui. p.a8. 
^ Jlymeri Fcpdera^ tom.4« p*5S4« 
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eannot be denied, that Ibme of the alchymifts of 
the thirteenth century, as Albert the Great, Ray- 
fliond LuUy, and Friar Bacon, were men of great 
iagacity as well as induftry; and that, when they 
were engaged in the ardent purfuit of the grand 
elixir and univerfal medicine, they made many 
nleful and curious difcoveries, which would have 
excited the admiration of a more enlightened age. 
This is acknowledged by the moft capable judges: 
To fyeak my mind (fays Boerhaave) freely, I 
have not met with any writers on natural phi- 
lofbphy, who treat of the nature of bodies (b ' 
profoundly, and explain the manner of chang- 
^^ ing them fo clearly, as thofe called alcJn/mifts. 
"To be convinced of this, read carefully their 
" genuine writings ; for inftance, the piece of 
" RaymondLully,which he entitles ^.rp^m^n/ls; 
" you wOl find him, with the utmoft clearneis 
^ and fimplicity, relating experiments which 
^^ explain the nature and a£tions of animals, ve- 
" getables, and foffils ; after this you will hardly 
** be able to name any author wherein phyficsd 
•• things are treated of to fo much advantage." ^"^ 
DSfcowf It will be fufficient to mention one, out of many. 
^^^^ of their difcoveries. Nothing can be more certain 
than that Friar Bacon had difcovered the compo- 
fition of gunpowder, and the terrible efkSb& it was 
capable of producing, both which he hath de- 
fcribed in feveral parts of his works, though thefe 
things are generally fuppofed to have been firft 

7° BoerluuYe'tChTiiufiiyiToLif p. zoo. 
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difcovered almoft a century after his death, tu 
one place^ he lays,—" Sounds like thunder, and 
*' corrufcations, may be made in the air, and evea 
" with greater horror than thofe which are made 
" by nature. For a little matter, properly pre^ 
" pared, about the bignefs of a man's thumb, 
'< makes a horrible noife, and produces a dreadful 
" corrufcation ; and by this a city or an army may 
" be deftroyed in feveral different ways'*.** In 
the lad chapter of the fame treatife, concerning 
thefecret operations of art and nature, he difco- 
vers the ingredients of which this terrible thun- 
dering compofition is made ; " By faltpetre, ful- 
" phur, and the powder of wood-coal, you may 
" make this thunder and corrufcation, if you 
** underfland the art of compounding them '*." 
>It is true, that in the original, the letters which 
compofe the words carbonum pulvere (powder of 
wood-coM) are not placed in their proper order. 
But this is evidently done to prevent the art of 
making this dangerous compofition from being 
commonly known and pra6lifed,becaufe he knew 
that it might be employed to very pernicious 
purpofes. 

Medicine was confiderably improved in the Modidte; 
period \i^e are now examining, which feems to 
have been owing to the following caufes. Much 
greater attention was given to the education of 



^ R. Bacon de $ecreti« Operibus Artis et Naturie> sipud Manget^ 
lofn«z. p*620* 

7' Id. ibid. p.Z24. Biographic Britan. art. BacQn* Freind*t Hif- 
iorj of Fbyfici yoh%* Append. No*i« 
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phyficians than formerly, and ftn&er rules pre- 
fcribed for regulating the time and manner of 
their ftudies. By the laws of the famous medical 
ichool of Salernum, made A. D. 1237M and af- 
terwards adopted in other feats of learning, the 
fcholars were obliged to fpend three years in the 
ftudy of philofophy, and five years in the 'ftudy 
of medicine, and then to be itri6l:ly examined by 
two doctors of ph3rfic, before they could receive 
a licence to praftife". The diftinftion between 
phyficians, furgeons, and apothecaries, was now 
well underitood and much regarded; which could 
not but contribute to render them all more ex- 
pert and Ikilful in their profeffions^*. The works 
of the mod famous Arabian phyficians were now 
tranflated into Latin, and read with great avidity; 
by which the knowledge which thefe phyficians 
had derived from the Greeks, as well as the diC- 
coveries they had made themfelves, came to be 
more generally known '^ And finally, the intro- 
du6lion of chymiftry muft have contributed to the 
improvement of medicine, by fumifliing phyfi- 
cians with tin£lures, elixirs, and other chymical 
preparations, unknown to their predeceflbrs. ^® 
The clergy The clergy ftill continued to teach and pra6fcife 
^^^ medicine j and the greateft number of phyficians 
ofdteki^. were of that order in this period". But fome of 
the laity now began to majke a figure in this pro- 

^ BvUm HifL Univcr. Pari£ tom.3« p-xjS. 

'^ Rymeri Feed, ts* p«4t6. • 

^ Dr.Fremd't Hiftoiy of Phyfic^ t.a. p.»3X* 

^ Id« ibid. p.s|o» ^ AjuuL Duoftap* p. 467* 
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feffioD, and a f<iw of them even commenced au- 
thors. Gilbert Englifli^ who flouriflied in th6 oobot 
thirteenth century, is the moft ancient medical E"*^* 
writer of England whofe works have been printed. 
His learning and Ikill in medicine are greatly 
extolled by Leland and Bifhop Bale ; but Dr. 
Freind, who was a much better judge in matters 
of this kind, is more moderate in his commenda- 
tions, and contents himfelf with faying, — " That 
** he wrote as well as any of his contemporaries 
" in other nations ; and did no more than they 
" did, if he took the bulk of what he compiled 
•* from the writings of the Arabians/' '' 

John deGaddefden was the next medical writer John Gtd- 
of England whofe works have been preferved and ^'^^^ 
printed. He flouriflied in the fourteenth century, 
and was educated in JVIerton college, Oxford ^^ 
** Having acquired (fays Leland) a thorough 
*• knowledge of philofophy,he applied with great 
" ardour to the fl;udy of medicine, in which he 
" made fo great proficiency, that he was juftly 
'" efl:eemed the great luminary of his age, He 
" wrote a large and learned work on medicine, to 
" which, on account of its excellence, the illut 
**trious title of the Medical Rq/e w^s given\'^ 
Our author's Medical Ro/e is avery curious work, 
containing a comprehenfive fyfl:em of medicine 
as it was pradtifed in England in the fourteenth 
century. In treating of each difeafe, he gives, i fl;. 



^ Btltf cent*$. p.%s^ Frandf Tol.at p«968. Leland^ p. 35 6. 
^^ A. Woodi lib* ft. p.!;. f* Lelaady p. 355* 
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The etymology of its name, and a general de« 
fcription of its nature ; 2dly, The iymptpms } 
3dly, The prognoftics ; 4thly, The method of 
cure *'• From this lad part, which abounds in 
receipts, it plainly appears that the phyficians of 
this period were not fparing of their drugs, and 
that their prefcriptions were very complicated'*. 
It mud alfo be confefled, that the methods of 
cure recommended by our author are fome of 
them very whimfical, and others fuperftitioui. 
What can be more whimfical than the following 
treatment of a patient in the fmall-pox, imme^ 
diately after the eruption ? " After this, caufe 
" the whole body of your patient to be wrapped 
^^ in red fcarlet cloth, or in any other red cloth, 
^< and command every thing about the bed to be 
^^ made red. This is an excellent cure. It was 
^ in this manner I treated the foa of the nbble 
^< King of England, when he had the fmall-pox; 
*• and I cured him without leaving any marks'\" 
The patient whom he treated in this manner muft 
have been either Edward III., or his brother 
Prince John of Eltham. Can any thing be more 
fuperilitious than the following method of at- 
tempting to cure the epilepfy, which. appears to 
have been recommended by all the mod £Lmous 
phyficians of thofe times, as well as by our au- 
thor ? " Becaufe there are many children and 
^* others afflidted with the epilepfy who cannot 

" vide Rof. Ang. paflint, edit. X49X» ^ Id. ibid. 

^ Id. p.51. 
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^* take medicines, kt the following experiment 
** be tried, which is recommended by Conftan^ 
" tine, Walter, Bernard, Gilbert, and others, 
." which I have found to be effe^ual, whether 
*^ the patiient was a demoniac, a lunatic, or an 
** epileptic. When the patient and his parents 
'^ have &(led three days, let them condu€t him 
<* to a church. If be be of a proper age, and in 
" his right ^nfes, let him confefs. Then let 
" him h^ir raafi oil Friday, during the fail of 
** quAtuo?* temporunij and alfo on Saturday. On 
Sunday, let a good and religious pried read 
over the head of the patient, in the church, the 
" gofpel which is read in September, in the time 
•* of vintage, after the feaft of the Holy Crofs. 
** After this let the pried write the fame gofpel 
^ devoutly, and let the patient wear it about his 
** neck^ and he fliall be cured. The gofpel is, 
•' —This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
f fading ^*.*' The truth is, that though John de 
Gaddefden was at the head of his profeflion, con- 
fulted by the greated princes, and celebrated by 
the greated poets of his age, he appears to have 
been little better than an artful, intereded quack, 
offome reading, and fui;nifhed with a prodigious 
number of receipts, which hi had colle6ted from 
aU hands, and applied often more to his own ad- 
vantage than to that of his patients ^K But it 
ought to be remembered, that the empirical fu- 
perditions pra6iices of our author and his con- 

•♦ Vide Rod^n^, edit.i49Z« p,78. '^ Owkfic, p.4* col.2. 
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temporaries were in a great meafure owing to 
the general ignorance^ credulity, and fuperfti- 
tion of the times in which they flouriihed. 

To the fame caiifes we muft impute the high 
reputation of the royal touch, at this time, for the 
<:ure of the fcrophula, of which Archbifliop Brad- 
wardine, A.D. 1349., wrote in thefe ftrohg terms: 
«* Whoever thou art, O Chriftian ! who denieft 
^^ miracles, come and fee with 4hine own eyes, 
f^ come in to England into the prefence itftheking, 
f* and bring with thee anyChriftian affliAed with 
f^ kingVevil ; and though it be very ugly, deep, 
^^ and inveterate, he will cure him in the name 
^ of Jefus Chrift, by prayer, benedi6tion, the fign 
f* of the crofs, and the impofition of hands.**** ' 

It feems to be impoffible to give a better ac4 
count, in fewer words, of the ftate of furgery in 
this period, than that which is contained in the 
following paflage of a fyftem of furgery, compofed 
by Guido de Cauliaco, A.D. 1363.: " The prac* 
f ^ titioners in furgery are divided into five fe€tB. 
^^ -^ The firft follow Roger and Roland, and the 
^ four mafters, and apply pultices, to all wounds 
\^ and abfcefles ;-<p-the fecond follow Brunus and 
^^ Theodoric, and in the fhme caies ufe wine 
^only; — the third follow Saliceto and Lan« 
«< franc, and treat wounds with otntmetits^and 
^ ioA plaflers; — the fourth are chiefly Germans, 
^* who attend the armies, and promifcuoufly ufe 
^^ charms, potions, oil, and wool } — the fifth ar^ 
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** did women and ignorant people, who have 
•* recourfe Iq the faipts in all cafes'%** John 
Arden^ who remm^ed from Newark to London iq 
the time of the great plague, A.D. 1349., waj$ 
the mod famous furgeon and writer on furgery 
n^o jSouriihed in England in this period/* 






SECTION 11. 

IK/iorycfthe mofi teamed men ^ojhmi^d in Brituhh 
Jrom A.D^ 1216., to A.p^399« 

IT hath been already obferved, and mull always 
be remembered, that " the laws of general 
hiftory, and the limits of this work, will admit 
only of a very brief account of a few who were 
moft eminent for their learning in every 
period."* 

Robert Grouthead or Greathead, the very Robot 
learned and famous Bifhop of Lincoln, was borij ^^** 
at Stow in Lincolnfhire, or (according to others) 
at Stradbrook in Suffolk, in the latter part of the 
twelfth century *• His parents were fo poor that, 
when a boy, he was reduced to do the meaneit 
offices, and even to beg his bread j till the Mayor 
of Lincoln, ftruck with his appearance, and the 
quicknels of his anfwers to certain queflions, took 



^ Guido de Cauliacoy apud Freindy to1.2* p*3ao» l 

"^ Id. ibid. f*$93» ' Vol.6. p*zs«» 

^ Anglja Sac^ torn. a. p. 3»6« Tannert Biblioth^. Bntan. p. 545* 
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hhn into his family, and put him to fchod'. 
Here his ardent love of learning, and admirable 
capacity for acquiring it, foon appeared, and pro* 
cured him many patrons, by whofe affiftance he 
was enabled to profecute his ftudies, firfl at Cslxxl* 
bridge, afterwards at Oxford, and at laft atParis^ 
In thefe three famous feats of learning, he Ipent 
many years in the mod indefatigable purfuit of 
knowledge, and became one of the bed and mofl 
univerfal fcholars of the age. He was a great 
mailer, not only of the French and Latin, but 
alio of the Grfiek and Hebrew languages, which 
was a very rare accomplilhment in thofe times. 
We are afTured by Roger Bacon, who was inti- 
ipately acquainted with him, that he fpent much 
of his time for almofl forty years, in the ftudy of 
geometry, aftronomy, optics, and other branches 
of mathematical learning, in all which he very 
much excelled ^ Theology was his favourite 
ftudy, in which he read le6tures at Oxford, with 
great applaufe ^ In the mean-time, he obtained 
feverial preferments in the church, and was at 
length elected an^ confecrated Bifliop of Lincoln^ 
A.D. 1235.' In this ftation he foon became 
very famous by the purity of his manners, the 
popularity of his preaching, the rigour of his dif- 
cipline^ and the boldnefe with which be reproved 



^ Ang. Sacra, p. 328, 329. 

•♦ Id. p. 3 30. Tanner, Bibliothec. Britan* p*345i 346. A. Wbod> 
HiiLOxon. 1.1. p.B^. 

^ R. Bacon^ apud A.Wood, Hift. Oxon. l.i* p. 8a. 

* Id. ibid* ^ Tanner, p. 346* ^ Ji(I. Paris, anniX 235. p. 280. 
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the vices, and oppofed the arbitrary mandates, ^of 
the court af Rome ; of this laft it may be proper 
to give one example. Pope Innocent IV. had 
granted to one of his own nephews named Frede- 

. rick, who was but a child, a provifion to the firfl 
canon's place in the church of Lincoln that 0iould 
become vacant; and fent « bull to the Archbi- 
Ihop of Canterbury, and Innocent^ then papal 
legate in England, commanding them to fee the 
provifion made effeftual; which they tranfmitted 
to the Bifhop of Lincoln. But that brave and 
virtuous prelate boldly refufed to obey this un- 
reafonable mandate, and fent an anfwer to the 
papal bull, containing the following fevere re- 
proaches againft His Holinefs, for abufing his 

' power : " If we except the fins of Lucifer and 
*' Antichrifl:, there neither is nor can be a greater 
" crime, nor any thing more contrary to the doc- 
" trine of the gofpel, or more odious andabomi* 
•• nable in the fight of Jefus Cbrift, than to ruin 
" and deftroy the fouls of men, by depriving 
** them of the fpiritual aid and miniftry of their 
" paftors. This crime is committed by thofe who 
** command the benefices intended for the fup- 
" port of able paftors, to be beftowed on thofe 
*' who are incapable of performing the duties of 

* " the pafl:oral ofiice. It is impoflible therefore 
*' that the holy apofl^olic fee, which received its 
« authority from the Lord Jefus Chrift, for edifi- 
*' cation, and not for deftru6lion, can be guilty 
** of fuch a crime, or any thing approaching to 
^< fach a crime, fo hateful to God, andfo hurtful 

p 3 « to 
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^ to pen. For this would be a moft manifeft 
** corruption and a^ufe of its authority, which 
^ would forfeit all its glory, and plunge it into 
** the pains of hell •.*' Upon hearing this letter. 
His Holineis became frantic with rage, poured 
forth a torrent of abufe againft the good bifhop/^ 
and threatened to make him an object of terror 
and aflonilhment to the whole world. ^^ How 
« dare (faid he) this old, deaf, doating fool, dit 
" obey my commands? Is not his mafter the 
' •* King of England my fubje6l, or rather my 
" flave ? Cannot he call him into prifon, and 
*^ crulh him in a moment?'' But the cardinals 
. by degrees brought the Pope to think more 
calmly, aqd to take no notice of this letter. 
<< Let us not (faid they) raife a tumult in the 
^^ church without neceffity, and precipitate 
*^ that revolt and feparation from us, which we 
** know mud one day take placed" Remarka- 
ble words, when we refledl when and by whom 
they were fpoken ! - 

Death and Bifliop Grouthead did not long furvive this 
iioble ftand againil the grofs corruptions and 
tyranny of the church of Rome : for he fell fick at 
his caftle of Bugden that fame year ; and when 
he became fenfible that his death was drawing 
hear, he called his clergy into his apartment, 
and made, a long difcourfe to them, to prove that 
the reigning Pope Innocent IV. was anticfarifh 
^ith this exertion his ftrength and fpirits were 
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fq mueh exhaufted, that he expired fi>0B after^ 
October 9* A.D» 1^53.'*' A contemporary hit 
torian^ who was perfedtly well acquainted with 
biin» hath drawn his character in the following 
DtaBner , ^^ He was a free and bold reprimander 
of the Pope and the King, — an admonifher of 
the prelates, — a correSK>r of the monks, — an 
iaflrufloi: of the clergy, — a fuj^rter of the 
" fludious, — a cenfurer of the incontinent, — a 
« fcourge and terror to the court of Rome,— it 
<^ diligent fearcher of the icriptures,— -and a fre* 
^ quent preacher to the people. At his table h^ 
*^ was hospitable, polite, and cheerful. In the 
^^ church he was contrite, devout, and folemn ; 
^' and in performing all the duties of his office, 
'< he was venerable, a&ive, and indefatigable",'' 
The iiluftrious Roger Baccffl, who was moil ca« 
pable> and had the bed opportunities of forming 
g true judgment of the extent of his learning, by 
perufing his works, and by frequently converting 
.with him, hath given this honourable teftimony 
in his favour : ^^ Robert Grouthead Bifliop oi 
^ Lincoln, and his fri^d Friar Adamde Marifctf, 
^* are the two moil learned men in the world, an4 
*^ excel all the reft of mankind both in divine 
•*' and human knowledge.'* '* 

This moil excellent and learned prelate was a 
very voluminous writer, and compofed a prodi- 
gious number of treatifes on a great variety df 
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fubjefls, in philosophy and divinity, a Catalogue 
of which may be feen in the works quoted below*'^ 
R^fw Though Roger Bacon was too modeft to except 

himfelf when he gave the above chara6ler for fu- 
periority in learning to his patron Robert Grout- 
head, and his friend Adam de Marifco, it is very 
certain that he was fuperior to them both, and to 
all his contemporaries, in genius, induftry^ and 
erudition. This extraordinary man was born near 
Ilchefter, A.D. 12 14., and at a proper age was 
fent to Oxford, where he profecuted his ftudies 
with fo much ardour and fuccefs, that he gained 
the friendfhip and patronage of the greateft 
men in that univerfity '*. Having fpent fome 
years at Oxford in the ftudy of the languages, 
logic, and other branches of philofophy, he re- 
moved, according to thecuftom of thofe times, 
to Paris, where he foon became famous for his 
uncommon proficiency in all the fciences'^ 
Though he was much admired and carefled at 
that univcrfity, where many of the moft inge- 
nions men in Europe then refided, be i^turned 
into his native country A.D. 1240., being then 
about twenty.fix years of ages'^ As the love 
of learning was his ruling paffion, he fettled* at 
Oxford, and entered into the Francifcan order 



'^ R. Bacon, apnd Angt. Sacr. torn. %. p. 344. Baleus de Script. 

Aitan. p.3049 ^• 

'4 A. Woody Antiq. Oxon. Lz. p. 136. Leland de Script. Britan. 
tovck»%» p*z* 

*' A. Wood. Antiq« Oxon. L z. p.Z3^. 

'^ £lluden de Script. EcdeC torn. 3. p. 191. 
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of monks in that city, that he mrgbt profecute 
his ftudies in tranquillity and with advantage. 

Our Bacon foon abandoned the beaten track Manner m 
which WM purfued by the fbbolars c£ that pe- ftudLd. 
riod, who fpent their time in the ftndy of very 
faulty tranflations of the works of Ariilotle, and 
in reading commentaries on thofe works which 
had been written by men who did not well un- 
derftand the original language. That he might 
not miflpend his time in the fame manner^ he 
made himfelf a perfect mailer of the Greek 
tongue. Not contented with this^ he applied 
dire^Uy to the ftudy of nature, and engaged in 
a • courfe of laborious, expenfive, and well-con- 
ducted experiments, as the onlymeans of arriving 
at certainty and of making ufeful difcoveries'^ 
By the generofity of his friends and patrons he 
was enabled to expend on thofe experiments, in 
twenty years, no lefs a fum than two thouiand ^ 
pounds, equal in weight of filver to fix thoufand - 
pounds, and in ^cacy to thirty thoufand pounds, 
of our money at prdent '^. This was indeed a 
great fum ; but no money was ever better em« 
ployed : tor in the courfe of thofe experiments 
he made a greater number df ufeful and ibrprill 
ing difcoveries in geometry, allronomy,' phy^Scs, 
optics, mechanics, and chemiflry, than ever were 
fnade by one man in an equal fpace of time. 

But the world was long deprived of the ad- hu fufo- 
icantage, ^nd Bacon of the honour, of thofe diC> "V^ 



" Baeon« Opus Mijo^ p*445» ^^c. 
** J^ Wood, Hift. Ozon. L %. p. 136. 
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covei*ieA» by the ^noronce^ envy, aod niidioe of 
the monks of hi$ order. For^ belieying^ or pre* 
tending to believe, that he was a mi^ciaQ, md 
hdd a criminal intercourfe with infernal fpirits^ 
they put him under clofe confinement, atid pro« 
hibited him from fencUng any of his wriitings out 
of his monaftery, except to the Pope '^ . In this 
confinement he languiflied feversjl years; tiU 
having £ent a copy of his Opus Ma^ ito Pope 
Clemently. A. D. 1266., that pontiff procured 
htm fome mitigation of his fufferings, if not his 
full lil^rty*^ But he did not very long eiyoy 
that relaxation, as he was again imprifcuied by 
J^om de £fculo« general of the Francifcan or« 
der, A.D. 1278.; becaufe his works, it was pre* 
tended, contained fome fuipefted novelties ^^ In 
this fecond confinement Bacon continued about 
eleven or twelve years, when he was fet at 
libiirty by Pope Nicholas IV. at the eamefi; re* 
q[tteft of ieveral noblemen ^» Though he was 
now old, and no doubt much broken by his long 
and cruel fufierings, he ftiU continued to profis*- 
cute his fi;udie8, by polifhing his former works^ 
and x^mpofing new ones, till death put an end 
to all his calamitieii, and all his labours, at Ox» 
ford, June 11; A<D. 1292.' 
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We cannot but lament that Friar Bacon met Hisdif. 
with fo many difcoaragements in the purfuit of cowrict. 
ufeful knowledge. If he had lived in better 
times, or if he had even been permitted to pro- 
fecute that courfe of enquiries and experiments 
in which he engaged after his return from Paris, 
it is highly probable that the world wouldi have 
had many valuable difcoveries that are flill un- 
known. An excellent modern writer having 
enumerated fome of Bacon's difcoveries^ viz.— 
his difcovery of the exa6); length of the folar 
year, and a method of corroding all the errors 
in the kalendar; — his difcovery of the art of 
making reading-glafles, the camera obfcura, ml- 
crofcopes, telefcopes, and various other mathe- 
matical and aftronomical inftruments;-— his di£> 
covery of gunpowder, of the method of making 
elixirs, tindtures, folutions, and of performing 
all the chemical operations that are now in life ; * ■:.' " 
— his difcoveries of the nature of the mechani- ••^•" 
cal powers, and. of the beft methods of applying ^ 
and combining them in the conftru6tion of nia* 
chines for performing many ufeful and furprifing 
operations; — his difcoveries in medhcine, for 
curing difeafes, and prolonging life; — this 
writer, I fay, having enumerated thefe difcove- 
ries, proceeds, in the following manner:-^ 
** Thefe are wonderful difcoveries for a man to 
*^ make, in £> ignorant an age, who had no ma£> 
^ ter to teach him, but ftruck it all out of his 
^ own brsdn : but, it is ftill more wonderful^ that 
^ fuch difcoveries fliould lie fo long concealed, 
• - « till - 
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<* till in the next fucceeding centuries other 

*^ people fhould dart up, and lay claim to the 

** merit of thefe very inventions, to which Bacon 

** alone had a right." *♦ 

Hit writ- According to Leland, Bale, and other literary 

"*** hiftorians, the writings of Friar Bacon were very 

numerous^^ But it plainly appears that thefe 

writers have divided one work into many, and, 

by multiplying titles, have reprefented them as 

much more numerous than they really were**. 

It is to be hoped, that fome man of learning, 

leifiire, and induftry, and placed in favourable 

circumftances, will foon arife, who, by employ. 

ing his time in colle^ing, arranging, and pub* 

lifliing all the genuine works of the iiluftrious 

Roger Bacon, will do honour to his country, and 

juftice to the memory of one of the greateft 

men it ever produced. 

Mldud Michael Scot of Balwirie was born in the lail 

years of the twelfth, or the firft of the thirteenth 

century, at the feat of his family, in the county 

of Fife in ScotIand*^ Having received the firft 

part of his education in his native country, he 

Svas fent to Oxford, where many of the Scottilh 

youth in thofe times profecuted their ftudies. 

How long our author continued at Oxford, is 

unknown ; but, according to the cuftom of other 



^ Dr.Freind's Hiftory of Phyfic» vol. a. p*a39. edit. 4. 
*' Lelimd de Script. Britaa. torn. %• ptaj;8* Bale» Scripts Bvitauu 
cent. 4* p*342« 

^ See Biograph. Britan. Life of R. Bftcoft. 
'^ SempfterilibtZA. p«^94* 
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lovers of learning, he went from thence to Paris, 
l¥here he obtained the higheft academical hp-- 
nours, and the title of the Mathematician among 
the learned, and of the Magician among the 
vulga^*^ The fame of his learning procured 
him an invitation from the Emperor Frederick 11- 
who was by far the moil learned prince in Europe, 
and the greateft encourager and patron of learned 
men that ilouriflied in the thirteenth century. 
One of the literary projefils of that excellent 
Prince was to procure Latin tranflations of the 
works of Ariftotle, and of the other philofopherft ; 
and phyficians of Greece ; and in the execution 
of this project, Michael Scot was employed 
during fonie part of the tiipe that he rejQded at 
the imperial court For tliis talk he was be* 
lieVed to be better qualified than many other 
fcholars, by his knowledge of Ariftotle's philo* 
fophy, and of the Greek and Arabic languages* 
Accordingly we are told by Friar Bacon, that the 
tranflations of the phyfical and mathematical 
works of Ariftotle, and of his bed commentators, 
that were publiflied by Michael Scot, A»D. 1 230,^ 
were the caufe of the high admiration and fu- 
preme authority which that philofopher obtained 
among the Latins after that period*'. Thefe 
tranflations our author dedicated to his illuilrious 
patron the Emperor Frederick II. at whqfe de^ 
lire they had been undertaken and executed. 

^ Bukei Hift. UniverC Parif. torn. 3. p. 701. Bale, de Script. 
Britan. cent. 4. p. 3 5 1 • 
^^ R. Bacouy Ppuf Maju9^ p. 361 37. 
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Hb ftiidies. Michael Scot, like many of bis contemporaries, 
{pent too much of his time ami thought in the 
ftudy of aftrology. On this vain fieJlacioua 
fcience he compofed a very volttminous work^ 
at the command of the fame Emperor, to whom 
he was aftrologer ; an office which was in thofe 
times both lucrative and honourable!^ He was 
alfo keenly engaged in the ftudy of alchymy, 
er the trarifmutation of metals; and wrote a 
book on the nature of the fun and moon, which, 
in the myftical lataguage of alchymifta^ figoify 
gold and filver^'. Influenced by the prevailing 
tafte of the times in which he flourilhed, he 
even applied to the ftill more firivolous ftudies 
of chiromancy and phyfiognomy, which pretend 
to teach the art of difbovering the diipofitions 
and fortunes of men, by the lines of their bands 
and features of their faces. , In a word, the foU 
lowing chara&er of this author, drawn by one 
who had ftudied his works, feems to be very juft; 
^< He was one of the greateft pfailofbphers, mathe^ 
^ maticians, phyficians, and linguiils of his age^ 
.<* and, had he not been too much addi&ed to the 
*\ vain ftudies of judicial aftrdogy, alGhymy,phy» 
^ fiognomy, and chiromancy, he would have de#- 
^^ ferved better of the republic of letters. His 
^^ too great curiofity in thefe matters made the 
^ vulgar look upon him as a magician ; thougii 
*^ none Q>eaks or writes more refpedfully of Crod 

^ Tanner de Script. Ang. p. 5 :(6. 

^' Mickenzie's Liyes of Scoti Writpn, to1.x. p.axx. 
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^ and rel^oii than he does. ^^** So ftrctng W»9 
the G0ii¥i6Uons of his dountrymea that he wa# 
i magician, that . Dempfler aflures us^ mwy 
people in Scotland in his time dared not to muci) 
as to touch his works.^^ 

After the death of hta iUuilrious patron, th# Hb deader 
Emperor Frederick IL A.D* ia5o«, our autlH>f 
returned into Britain, wh^re he i% ftid to hav4 
lived to a very great age, and to have died 
A.D, lago.** 

John Duns Scotus was fo faoMUS for his ge&ius John Duat 
rad learning, that England, Scotland, and Ire^ ^^'* 
luid,have contended f(»r the honour of his birth^S 
This controvert I Ihall not take upon me to det 
termine ; though his name feems to &vour the 
opimon, that he was born at Duns in Berwickr 
Ihire, or the Merfe, in Scotland ^\ The preqife 
tkae of hift birth is alfo unknown : but from 
federal circumftances it appears moft probable^ 
that it was abcMit A» D. 1 26 s» He entered, 
when he was very young, into a monaftery of the 
Frandfcans at Newcaftle ; who, difa>vering tbi^ 
^ickneft of his genius, ient him to Merton coU 
lege in Oxford, to profecute his fludies^^ In 
this famous £eat of learning, our young fchdar 
foon became confpicuous by the rapidity and fa^ 
cility witii which he advanced in the acquifition r ^ ! 
of all the fcienc^. In particular^ he greatly -'' 



^ ^ ybxh&Bs^hlAm^ of Scols Writeny voLi. p.9Z4. 
^^ TAimery p. j:a6.- ^* Bale, ceiit.4. p*35** 

^ Du Pin, cen.14. p.5a. ^ Mackenaae't LiYC9> roUt. p*tx^ 
^' Bracken Hift* Philof. torn. 3* p«8a6. 
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excelled all his eontempoi^ries iB-the sdmifed 
iart of logical difputation^ by the quickfiefs and 
fiibtilty of his diftindlioiis, and the fecundity of 
his invention. He made great progre^ ia natiiral 
and moral philofophy^ and in all the different 
branches of mathematical learning ; after which 
he applied to the ftudy of the civil add camm 
law, and fchool-divinity'^ When our author 
had for fome time enjoyed a. fellowfliip in h^ 
own college, he was advanced to the theological 
chair in the univerfity A. D. 1301. : aftation for. 
which he was admirably fitted, and in which he 
had an opportunity of difplaying, to great ad van« 
tage, the immenfe ilores of learning which he 
had amafled. Accordingly we are told that his 
le6tures on the fentences of Peter Lombard were 
attended by incredible number of bearers, and 
received with great applaufe. For at the time 
when thefe le£ture^ were delivered, we are 
aiTured, that there were no fewer than thirty 
thoufand ftudents in the univerfity of Oxford, of 
whom many were ^ttrafted by the fame of our 
profeffor*s eloquence and learning^'. Thefe ad* 
mired leAures have been printed^ and, together 
with fome comments upon them, fill fix folio 
volumes.'^ 
Removes Oxford was not long permitted to enjoy the 
advantage of fo popular a profeifon For he was 

^ Bnickeri Hift. Philof. torn. 3. p.8a6. CaveHift. Lit* A|ipeiid. p. a. 
^ Bnickeri Ilift. Philof. torn. 3. p. 846. A.Wood> kt* p*So. 
Cave^ Append* zd Hift. Lit. p. 3. 
'^'' Du'Finicent.X4. chap«5* 
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commanded by the general of fais order, A. X>« 
1304., to remove to Paris, to defend his dodrine 
of the im maculate conception of the virgin Mary 
which was impugned by the divines of that city. 
l^k he performed with great applaufe, in an 
iflembly of the univerfity of Paris, called for the 
detarmination of that important queftion. The 
adveriaries of the immaculate conception colled- 
ed all their force on this occaiioo, and produced 
no fewer, it is faid, than two hundred objedtions 
to that do6trine. ^^ Scotus heard them with great 
*^ compofure; and in his reply, he recapitulated 
^ all their obje6tion69| and refuted them with ais 
^ much eafe as Sampfon broke the cords of the 
^ Philiftines ; after which he proved, by many 
*^ ftrong arguments, to the amazement and con- 
^* vi^lion of all his hearers, that the moft holy 
^ Virgin was conceived without the ftain of ori^- 
* nal fin. The univerfity of Paris beftowed on 
" him the title of the Jubtile DoBor^ as a reward 
^ for his vi6^ory in this famous diipute "*'/* . One 
^this illuftrious ailembly, who was a ilranger to 
the perfon, but not to the fame, of Scotus, was 
fe much charmed, that he cried out,—" THiis^iS 
^ either an angel from heaven, a devil i^om hell, 
^ or John Duns Scotus.*' ** 

When Scotus had continued about four years Removtt 
at Paris, he was fent by Gonfalvo, the general of **»^^«' 
the SVaneifcan order, to Cologne, A. D^^ijoS., 

* * 

^' BuUet Hift. Univ. Parifl torn. 4. p. 70* 
^ Hugo CaTilltts in ViU J. Dons Scoti* 
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to fmt\d An uQiveffity in tint oity^ in iaitfttba of 
t^t of Pad*> and to dcfwd bia fwwmte AoGitm 
of th« immfu^ulftte conception ugaioilthe difciplM 
of Albert tbo Great ^. He met with a moft 
boneurable reception ft Cologne} bat 4i^ AM)tl 
«fteF his amvM^ November 8* A» D* i jo8.» in bit 
forty-fourth year^ or^ according to fome hiftch 
riansy only in the thirty^fourth year of hia age* ^ 
JWfed. fg^ m^jj Qf learning have been fo roucb ad- 
mired by their eonten^porariea, or loaded with 
fueh extravagant. praifea by their followers^ who 
from him were called ScotifUy aa John Dnn» 
Scotus. It may not be improper to give one fix- 
ample of the pompoUs drain of thefe panegyrics : 
^ He was fp ooofummate a pbtlofopher that be 
^< could have been the inventor of phUofopbyf if 
^^ it had not before eicifled* His knowledgei]^ all 
f^ the. myfteriefi of religion was fo profound atiet 
*^ perfeAi that it was rather intuitive certainty 
^* than belief. Hd defcribed the divine nature as 
^ if he had feen Ood \-^ the attributes of celeftial 
\\ fpirits^ as if he had been an angel \^^ the felici* 
^ tiea of a ftiture ftate, as if he had enjoyed them; 
^> ^ and the weysr of Providence^ aa if be had 
<^ peneftmtAd itato all ita fecrets. He wrote fo 
^« many books that one man is hardly ahl^ to 
^ rend thdni» and no one man is able to under- 
^ Hand them. He would have written more^ if 
^< he had compoffed with lefs can and aoeuraoy* 

«> Bubei Hift ti»n..|. D,970i 
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*^ Such WHS our immortal Scotus, the taoft mge* 
^ iripus^ acute, and fiibtii^ of th^ ions of tnen^^^' 
It 18 related of him, that he fometimes fell into 
fiidh profoimd meditatioiis that he remained &• 
fem] hoars moticmieiB, and infeniible to all ex^ 
teroal obje As ^* In a word, it njay. be affirmed^ 
without euggeratico, tfaatfewmen ever poffeflbd 
a moM fertile invention, a more attentive me^ 
mory, n mote acute and penetimtiag genfua, or 
a oiore unremittiag appiicatkin to ftudy, than 
John Duns Scotue ; hut, unfortunatdy for him, 
and &r the world, all thofa noble talents were 
mi&pplied and wailed on t3ie fuhtUties of (bhool 
philofi>phy and the abfiirdities of fchooLdivinit^. 
Confideriog the Ibortnefs of his litfe, he was one 
oi* the moft v;ohimioou8 writers that ever lived. 
Many of his writings have beai feveral times 
inrinted ; but the laoA compld>e edition of his 
w^H'ks 18 that which was pnUHhed by Waddingus, 
at Lyons, A. D« 1 639*9 in twelve volumes folio ^. 
Thefe works, which were fi> highly admired that 
abmit twenty different authoni wrote conmen- 
times upon them, are now configned to duft, and 
almaft quite negleS;ed. 

Wit}ianiOdkh^m,oneoftheiiioftdiftingU](hed wmiam 
dHfeipiesof John Duns Scotus, and tfaefounder af' Ockhanu 
« ft6t i^fchcK>hnen catted Ockkcmij^^ was bom at 
Oldham, in Surrcj, tfbwt A.a laSo/' When 

• ■'..■. ' .' 

^ Bmckeri Hift. Fhilof. torn. 3. p. 8a8. n, 

^ Hugo Cavilhis in Vital* Ik's, du 5. « INK19 cenU4. 

-** Bracken ifift. nfloldpli. torn. 3. p. $46. 
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he was very young, he entered into the order of 
St. Francis, and profecuted his ftudies with great 
ardour and iuccefs, jfirft at Oxford, and afterwards 
at Paris ^^ In both thefe univerfities, he was a 
conftant hearer and great admirer of Scotus: but 
being of a bold, inquifitive fpirit, he did not yield 
an implicit faith to all the doctrines of his illui^ 
trious matter. On the contrary, he impugned 
Ibme of his opinions with fo much, vigour and 
fuccefs, that he obtained many followers, who, 
on that account, were called Ockhandfts; and 
fometimes Nommals^ becaufe they waged a long 
and fierce war againft another fe^ of fchoolmen, 
called jR^oi^, about certain metaphyfical fub- 
tilties which neither of them underftood. ^ 
Defends Ockham a£fced a very confpicuous part in thofe 
^ ^"?P^ violent difputes which difquieted the Chriftian 
a* Itope. world during the pontificate of John XXIL £rom 
A. D. 1316. to A. D. 1334*; and in all thoie di£ 
putes he oppofed the heretical principles and 
ambitious pretenfions of the Pope with great vi* 
vacity and courage. He was made provincial of 
the Francifcans in England^ in a general aflembly 
of the order, A..D. 1322,; and in that afifemUy 
he very boldly defended the principles of that 
party of the Francifcans .whp were called /Ste 
SphitUdl Brethrenj which the Pope had con- 
demned as heretical, • by two folemn decrees ^\ 
He alfo impugned, with much vehemence, the 

^ Lthnd de Script. Britan. tonuft* p* 3»3« ■ 
^ Vide Bruckeri Hift. FhiL torn. 3 ^. 904— 91a. 
^' U. ibid. p. 847. Du Fia$ cent. 14. ch. 3. 
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favourite doctrine of John XXII. — that the fotito 
of good men were not admitted to the vifion of 
God, and the happinefs of heaven till after the 
refurredtion. His Holtnefi was fo highly enraged 
at this prefumption, that he pronounced the ter« 
rible fentence of excommunication againft our 
author; which obliged him to live in great pri^ 
vacy for feveral years. In this retiremait he com-^ 
pofed fome of his works^'particularly his compen- 
dium of the herefies of Pope John XXII. of whicJbi 
he enumerated no fewer than feventy-feven. ^* 

Our author at length found a powerful protec- ^^^^ ^ 
tor in Lewis of Bavaria, £mperor of GermaQyi r^ToKui 
in whofe court he took (helter, A. D. 1328.^' 
This prince, who had been long and cruelly per- 
&cuted, and at laft depo&d and excommuni- 
catejd, by the Pope, received his fellow-fulBferear in 
a very gracious manner, and appointed him one 
of bis privy counfeUors. In return fot thefe fa- 
vours, Ockham publiihed feveral treatiles in de» 
fence of the £mperor, and in oppofition to that 
&vourite maxim of the papal courts Which bad 
been boldly avowed by Boniface VIII. A. D. 
1 301.,—" That aU emperor&jkings^ and princes^ 
arejub^ed to the Jwpreme atiUharity of the Pojpe, 
mtenyam'alsasweUasJpirit^ In oppofition 

to this dangerous doArine, which was not very 
foitable to the humble title of the Servant qfSer^ 
vantSj Ockham maintained, — That the Emperor 



" Tanner de Script. Angl. Ac. p.555. ^ M. IbiiL 

^ JM. Hift* Untvcr. Paurif. torn. 4* p» 7- 
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wat fobjeft to Hotie bot God in tenlporids* Tt^ 
leamctd Stlden gives thefbUawing high cbara£ter 
of one of out autboi^s political treatiies^ publiibed 
. on this occafioti: -^ ^ It is a moft learned and in^ 
<* genioiM woFk^ which merits the k^beft com^ 
^* mendatioDS ; and, in my opinioDy it is the verj 
*^ beft performance publiihed concerning the li* 
^* mits of the ipiritual and temporal powers ^^'' 
So mach did tiiefe fpirited publications of our 
mthor contribute to fupport theEmperor's caufe^ 
that he nied to addreft that prince in this &mi^ 
liar manner: ^^If yoo will defend me bj your 
" fwofdy I will dei*end you by my pen*"** 
ObHged During the life of the Emperof^ bis proteAor, 
Oekham fmiled in iafety at the impotent rage of 
three fuccceffivepopeM^'^i^^^n. Beoedift XIL 
And ClettientVI. who denoonced the moft dfirofid 
ftnuthem^ii^cigainii him^ Eut after the death of that 
prifkee, which happened 0£tdber ia^ A«D. 1347.^ 
be found bimfelf no lodger in a capacity to inrave 
the papal thunders, and was conftrained to court 
ttMcofldliation with the church by themoft bnaii*- 
noting Aibmiffiotls. Sonie literary hiftoriana in- 
deed fiiyytbat he died about fiic month&i before the^ 
Ettvpefor^ bidpatrofi^ April io« A.D. 1^4^ J^ But 
this h etidetitly a mift^e ; for^ by the inter€cf> 
Son .df the Franctfcan order, he obtained abfii^ 
Itttion from ClementVL by a bull dated at Avig- 

^' Selden de Syoedriisy 1. 1« c* xo. p. i8S« 

^ Whartoni apud (Ovre, HiHi liiu ^JpML f» vi» 

w Tawur, p.556ci' ^ 
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hon, June 19* A.D^ ^^49*9 u|)oii caniHtimi fiif 
renounoidg all bis fomter herefies, and fwenring 
impiicit fubiniffion Uir every pupal dtoifieh . ami 
mundiite for the fature^*^ He did ndi long fiiiNi 
me tills TOdrfctfying abjuimtton.of allthnfil bpt« 
nioilil wfaidh he htid laboured with fo tmmb mrdour 
to eftabliih, d}'iiig at Capua^ in Italj, September 
loi A.IX 1 35^ ^* He was ilnqiieftiDiiably a man 
(rf^geaiua, induftry^ smd lea]^nidg^ and would fauve 
fcHBen happite and more ilfeful if he had lived in 
better tiinef. A oatalogue of his nMienms 
worhs may be&en in tlie tnitbors qlieted belqw% 
According to the euftom of thfe age in wkidi he 
flouriflied^ h<^ was honoured with the pdhipous 
tid^ of i/m Jhgnhr dnd nwificibk D9&^i 

The mod inportant ev^its in tbeiife of the John 
ftmrnift Dr. John WicklifF, whe is well intitkd to ^>'^- 
a dfAingoiftiefi place in tfa^ hiitory of his eeimtry^ 
§9t his riuAde eflbrts to deliver it from the inte- 
iecable tyranny of the ebtrreh smd court of Bromey 
huve been sllready mentiohed ; and therefore 4 
very brief aeoouiit of bis perfdfml hiftory^ eha» 
iteAer, and literary labonr$^ will be fiifficii^t ks 
A» {liaee ^% He was born in the pa^ifli of Wtric*- 
lid^ near RiobnHnldy ki the cc^mfty of York, 
eboiM A.D. 23944'^) sind edOQated at Oilbrd, 
wiMre he merited t}» high^ acad«niMl her- 
edurs^ obttikied fnccsflively tiie govarBinefii of 

«' Boi* H»^ Vl*r|rf. PariC toni.4. p. 31 7- *' TtMKSh p.^5^ 

*^ id. ibU. vnmgmi, ». %^ Iirl«b>#<4« M. oM.t. |>. 596* 
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Balid and Ganterbary.colleges, and was advanced 
to the prpfeflbdhip of divinity ^^ His thieolo- 
gical le€kures were delivered to crowded ;audi« 
ences,. and received with incredible applaufe; 
which contributed not a little to diffeminafte his 
do^rihes, which weji^e very different froin thofe 
of the churcb at that time ^\ In particular be 
a>mbated with great fpirit the exadbitant power 
and ambitious pretenfioris of the court of Rome 
in temporals as well as fpirituals ; and with, equal 
ipirit be oppofed the encroachments of the beg- 
ging friars^ who were the great fupporters of the 

* papal power <^^ Having entered into bc^y orders, 
and obtained, firfl^ the living of Fillingbam in 

'. Lincolnfliire, and afterwards the reAory of Lut- 
terworth in Leicefterfhire, be furtherpropagated 
his opinions, by bis frequent, eloquent, and popu- 
lar preacbing^^ By bis numerous writings in 
the Englilb language, he ftill further diffiifed the 
knowledge of bis do3;riQes, and e^p<^d' the 
flotb, bypocrify, and other vices of the mendi- 
cant friars, together with the various corrupti(»|s 
of the court and church of Rome. In a word, 
fucfa was the fuccefi of the teaching, preaching, 
and writings of our author, that a contemporaiy 
hiftorian, who appears to have been bis moft in- 
veterate enemy, aflures us, — ^ that more tbaa 
^ one half of the people of England became his 

'3 Whirtooy p. 50. '^ Lelaiid9p.379k, , 

« Lewts't OEe of Wkkliffr p.31^ A. Woodp p. i8i. 
^ Kiiygktoa» cbL »66a« Wa|fisg» p«.3q|^ Ac. 

fol. 
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followers, and embraced his doctrines .^\*' The 
violent ppppfition whieh he encountered from 
the P(^e add clergy, the powerful fupport he 
received from, the Duke of Lancailer, and other 
gr^t men among the laity, as well as the time 
and manner of his death, have been already men* 
tio|led^^ But it may not be improper to take 
notice in this place, that the malice of his ene* 
niies did not permit him to remain in quiet in hia 
grave. In conlequence of a decree of the coun<^ 
cil, of Conftance, and a bull of Pope Martin V. 
directed to Robert Fleming Bifliop of Lincoln, 
his bones were taken up and burnt, and the afliefs 
thrown into a rivulet"^ : an a£l of impotent ma- 
levolence which^ is hardly credible ! 

The Pope and clergy not only perfecutied the Caiumues 
perfon of Dr. Wickliff* during life, and his aihes ^** 
after death, but did every thing in their power to 
blacken his chara^er and deftroy his works. The 
twq mpnkiih hiftorians, Walfingham and Knygh- 
ton, his contemporaries, have given him almoft 
ei^ery opprobrious name in the Latin language ; 
but have not been able to accufe him-of any im* 
morality '"'. His doctrines were condemned by 
various councils after his death ; and his wocjcs 
which contained thefe doctrines were burnt 
whenever they could be found. Subynco Arch* 
bilbpp of Prague in Bohemia(where the doctrines 
of Wickliff had made great progrefs), publicly 

^ Knyghtoiiy col. %664* ^ See chap. %. fedt %. 

•• Lewis* p. no* ' 

^ l^alfi^g. p. %QS9 ^oS« a46. 283. Suiygfatcmi coL 4i44— »66x.^ 
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burnt more than iwo hundred voliinies of fab 
works that were beautifully written^ and finely 
bound and ornamented ^\ About the fame time 
a great number of his books w^e publicly burnt 
at Oxford^ by a decree of the univeffity^ add 
ttnder the infpe^ion of the chancellor ^\ fiut 
aU thefe attempts to deftroy the works of WiekUff 
were ine£b£iual ; and We have good reafett tO 
believe that fome copies of all his nutnerotii^ ptA^ 
Itcations efeaped« The learned Bifliop Bale^ wh4 
flourifbed in the fixteenth century, affirmii^ 
^* That he had feen about one hundred and fifty 
** treatifes of Dr. Wickliff, fome of them in Latitt^ 
** and others in Englifli, befidee his tranflattons 
" of feveral books"/' His tranflation of the 
bible into EngHlh was one of his greateft and 
tooft uiefhl works -# for a catalogue of whieh 
woti;:s, the authors quoted beloW may be cott« 

Tb9 endeavours of the Pope and monka^ to 
blacken the chara^er and diminiftt the fitme, of 
Dr. Wtcklifi; were as inefibftual as their attempts 
to defi^roy;hfs works. TheftrperiorityofhisgenHls 
and learning was fo conf^icuous, that it was itd^ 
knowledged by his greate^ etienries. The htfto^ 
fian Knyghton, who hated him heartily fdr hfii 
attempt to reform the dhutdh^ ii ^onftralfifcfd to 
<twtky *< that no man excelled him in tfre ftftittgth 



7' JEama SyWius* Hift. Bohem* chap. $$* 
7^ Tanner Bibliodiec. Britan. p* 77X. 
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<^ and mtmber of his argutnents} and that be ex* 
" celled ail men in tbe ifreflftible power of hi$ 
•« eloquenee in dilJ>iitatiott"." Walden, who 
Wad his moft inveterate enemy, acknowledged ift 
a tetter to Pope Martin V., ^« that he bad often 
*< ftdod amazed b^ond meafure at the exx^eU 
*^ lence of his learning, the boldneft of bis $iX 
^^ fertions, the exa3;nefs of his authoritiei?^ ft^d 
«* the ft^ength of his arguments ''V* The fol- 
kywing cbara^er cf this great and good man was 
dmwn by an able band, and appears to be jtift : 
** Dn John Wi<ikliff was a man, than wbom thfe 
*< chriftian world in thefe laft ages hsis not pro^ 
** duced a greater. — He excelled all his conteni«> 
^* poraries in all tbe different branches of theo- 
*^ logical learning, and in tbe knowledge of the 
^ civil and canon law« His heart was inflamed 
<« with the moil aMent love to God^ and good^i* 
^ will to men ; which excited him to the tHorft 
*^ ftrentious efibrts to reftore the eborcb t^ its 
^ primitive purity^ The eminenee of IA& piety 
^ and virtne bis greateft adverfaries nevei* dared 
'< to call in queftion, and to the Ibperiority df 
<* his natural add acquired abilities tbey haVe 
^ been compelled to bear teftimony.** '^ 

Several t>ther fchool-^ivines and pfaikxfepfaefS 
iotfriflied in Britain, in the thirteenth atid fbtfr^^ 
teetith century, and fot a feafon enjoyed a atm^ 
fiderable fhare of literary fame; butastbeiiT Wdrks 
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are now neglected, it would be improper to fweH 
' the fe6lion with their hiftory. 

'^^***™°^ The Britifli hiftorians of this period were very 
Dumerous ; but only a very few of them were lb 
confpicuOus for their abilities as to merit a pkiC9 
in the general hiflory of their country ; and of 
thefe few it will be fufficient to give a very brief 
account* 

Mattfiew Though Matthew Paris was unqueftionably one 
of the mod faithful and beft informed of all the 
Englilh hiftorians of the thirteenth c^nturyy his 
own perfonal hiftory is very imperfectly pre- 
ferved ; and^ is chiefly to be cpUeCted froAi his 
own writings. We are not informed of the par« 
ticular time or place of hii^ birth, nor front what 
family he was defcendefl* The iirft circumftance 
of his life we know with certainty is, that he 
took the habit of a monk, in the abbey of St« 
Alban's, January 21. A.D. 1217. ^' In this abbey 
he continued long, and became fo famous for his 
learning, piety, and virtue, that he obtained the 
efteem and confidence of feveral great princes. 
With his own fovereign Henry III. he appears 
to have been on a very frieindly and familiar 
footing; not only employed in his fervice, but 
entruiled with his fecrets, invited to his table,^ 
favoured with long and frequent conyerfations, 
aqd even afiifted in the compofition of his hiftory 
of England '^ " He who wrote this (fays he) 
<^ was almoft conftantly with the King in his pa* 

7i M« Paris, edit. P^urifiis, A* D. 164^ RrftfiU. p. 3. 
V M* Pazisi Hfft. Angl. pi 494* ^36. 
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<* lace, at his table, or in his clofet ; and that 
prince girided his pen in writing in the moft 
diligent and condefcending manner^" At the 
£inie time our author ftood in the higheil point 
of favour with Haco King of Norway, a wife and 
learned prince, , with whom he correfponded by 
letters, and for whbm he trania6fced fome import- 
ant affairs in London, to his entire fatisfa£lion '^ 
At length, when the monks of that kingdom 
had become extremely ignorant and diforderly^ 
Matthew Paris was efteemed the moft proper per- 
fon in the church to be employed in an attempt to . 
inftruft and reform them. Accordingly, in com- 
pliance with a bull from Pope Innocent IV. and 
an earned application from the King of Norway, 
he made a voyage into that<:ountry, A.D. 1248*, 
where he fpent about a year in reftoring monadic 
difcipline to its primitive dri£i;ne{s and regula-* ^ 
rity**. During his refidence in Norway, he a£ted 
alfo as ambaffador for Lewis IX. King of France, 
whofe friendfhip he had gained by his learning 
and integrity '^ But though our author was a 
favourite, he was not a flatterer, of kings. On 
the contrary, he expodulated witli and admo- 
nilhed his own fbvereign with much freedbm^ 
when he a£i;ed imprudently or unjudly "♦• When 
Henry III. had granted, by charter,^to one of his 
couitiers, a liberty of hunting in the lands be- 
longing to the abbey of St. Alban's, dire6lly con- 

*» M.Paris9 Hift. Angl. p. 494* 636. " Id, p.504» QoLx. 

*' Id. p. 504. col. a, '^ Id. p. 496. coLx. 

^ Id. p.ia4* coL a* 
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trary to the privileges which be had before graoted 
bjr charter to thdt abbey» oof sutbiK tella us^ 
that he went boldly to th^ King, and reproached 
hiopi for tbt8 ufijuft proceeding } to which the King 
replied, that he had only imitated the P(^» who 
daily revoked the privileges he badgranied, nad 
beftowed them i^on otber$, by the dau& Gimn 
obflmie m his buUs "^ No historian who had re^ 
oorded the tranfa6Uon0 of his owo coantfytnen 
in his own times, cab be compared with Matthew 
Paris for intrepidity. He cenfured without any 
ceremony^ and in the plained language^ tbe 
\iceB and foUies of persons of the hfghcit rank 
and gretteft power. Though, be was a monk, 
he hath painted the infatiable avarice, intoleraUe 
tyranny^ unbounded luxury, and abandoned per<- 
My of the court of Rome, in ftronger colours 
than any proteftant writer hath done ^^ VwA 
all his writings he appears to have been ft man of 
geniuS) tafte^ and ^^um|g. ^ He waa (iays a 
^\ literary hiftoHsn) an dk^gant poet, an eloquent 
<^ orator, an acute logician, albbtile philofopher, 
<« a fotid divine, a celebrated hiftorian, and, 
«< which crowned the whdejy a mail juilly famous 
<^ for tbi^ purity, integrity, innocence, and fim« 
^^ plicity of his manners ^^^' In his leilme 
boui?s be amufed himfelf with the .ftudy add 
pra6tioe of the fine arts ; and (if we may believe 

'* M. Parity Hift. AngL p«5»4« coL %. 

N Vide Opersi M^Paris, paSim. Edward! Brown Ap|>eiuiix ad 
Fsifcfenlmnllarum eYpetendaromy p. 415^-436. 
•^ Pit*! Kekt. Scriptor. fciipt. 367. 
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(b^ b)ftoriaii of his owp^ ftbbey) ha wm an fxqui^ 
fite fcvJpt<M: in gold, iilver, find oth^r in?talS| 
9n4 the bed pointer of the pge in which hQ 6ph«» 
rifliad "« This virtuousi laarnad, and inganiouA 
perfon paid tha lad debt to natur^^ A.D. 1 2591^ at 
l^t, Alban's, wh^re he h^d reiid^d abova fprty 
y^fiFA^ fuid naver obtained any higher pfllce tbm 
that of hidoriogFapher.^^ 

Tha theological works of Matthew Paria Woiki. 
b*ve ibat^d the fame fate with thofe of mimy 
Qf bi^ contemporaries) but his hiilprical la-* 
hours b^ve b^en more fortunate, and havq ft*- 
curad the gratei^il remembrance of poderity to 
their author. The greateil and moft valuable 
pf th^fe hiftorical works is entitled Hiftorm 
Mqfor^ which is a very full hiftory of Engl^nd^ 
from the Conqiieft, A» D* io(56., to the 43d 
of Henry III. A.D. 1259, In the firft part 
of that work» from the Conquefl to A»Dt 1 aj J^ 
WiT author was much indebted to the labours of 
Eager de Wendover^ his predecedbr in tha oiSc# 
af hiiloriographer in the abbey of St. Alban'0» 
and it was continued after his death to A.D* 
i^Sm by William Ri(hanger his fuccadbr in that 
office^. For the honour of bis own abbeyi wr 
author wrote the lives of the two Offiis Kings pf 
Mercia (pf whom Offa II. was the founder oltbat 
^Mbey)» and alfo the lives pf the twanty-thraa 
firft abbots of St Alban's. To thefe works he 
fubjoined Additamenta (additions), containing 

" TanncriBiblioth. Brltan.p.57j. «»id.ibid.^ 

** I4« Ibid. p. 757. 634* 
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certain fa&s, papers, letters, fpeeches, &c. which 
had not come to his knowledge in due time, or 
which he had degledted to infert in their proper 
places. The above hiftorical compofitions have 
been feveral times printed'', and will be perufed 
with pleafure by every lover of Englifli hiftory 
imd antiquities, who can forgive our author for 
bdieving and introducing fo many ridiculous 
' . miracles,. apparitions, predi6fcions, &c. ; becauie 
that kind of credulity was the folly of the times 
rather than of the man. The firft part of Matthew 
of Weftminfter's Flowers of Hiftory, from the 
creation of the world to the conqueft of Eng^ 
land, is faid to be almoft an exa^ tranfcript of a 
work of Matthew Paris which had never beeu 
printed. Befides all thefe, our author made an 
abridgment of his Hiftoria Mqjovj or Larger Hif- 
tory of England, with the title of Hi/knia 
Minor; which is ftill prefen^ed in MS.'* 
Thomai We know ftill lefs of the perfonal hiftory of 
^ Thorn as Wy kes than of his contemporary Matthew 

Paris. He was a regular canon, of the order df 
St. Auguftine, in the abbey of Ofney, near Ox- 
ford ; and, improving his favourable fituation for 
the acquifition of learning, became famous for 
the variety and extent of his erudition. Befides 
feveral other works on different fubjedls, he rom-* 
pof^ a hiftory or chronicle of England, from the 



. 9' London^ A. D. i640«-x6S4. Parisi 1644* 
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Conqueft, A.D. 1066., to A.D. 1304., foon after 
which period it is probable he died.'' 

Walter Hemtningford was a monk in the abbey Waiter 
of Gilburn, in Yorkfliire, of the feme order with JJ^^°^^' 
Thomas Wykes, and alfo wrote a hiftory of Eng- 
land, nearly of the fame period, beginning at the 
Conqueft, and ending A.D. 1347., in which year 
he died.'* We do not fo much as know with cer- 
tainty to what monafteries John de Trdkelowe, 
and Henry de Blaneforde, two monks who wrote 
hiftories of the reign of Edward II. belonged, and 
therefore they are mentioned here only to recom- 
mend their works, together with that of the ano- 
nymous monk of Malmfbury, on the lame fub- 
je6t, to the attention of Englifh antiquaries and 
hiftorians, as containing many curious particulars 
which are nowhere elfe to be found; '\ 

Robert de Avelbury, who was regifter of the Robert de 
Archbiftiop of Canterbury's court, compofed a Areibury. 
hiftory of England'in his own times, with the 
following title: — "MirabiliageftaMagnifici Regis 
" Angliss Domini Edwardi Tertii poft Con- 
** queftum, Procerumque ; tadlis primitus qui- 
^ bufdam geftis in tempore patris fui Domitii 
** Edwardi Secundi, quae in regnis Angliae, 
^^ Scotise, et Francias, ac in Aquitania et Britan- . 



*^ '^Hde Hifiorise Anglicanse Scriptores Quinque ; Oxoniscy A. D. 
1687. 

X ^ Id. Ibid. Walter! Hemmingford Hiibtk, a TJiearni edit.Oxon. 
173X9 torn. a. 

^ Johaimes de Trokdowe Aniud. &c« a T* Heam^ edit Oxon. 
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<^ nia, non humana fed Dei potentia^contigerijnt; 
." per Robertutn de Avefbury, Curias, Catitua- 
*^ rieniis Regiflri Cullodem, compflata/*— i. e.— 
<< The wonderful adls of the magnificent King 
" Lord Edward the Third after the Coiiqueft, 
*< and of his nobles ; to which are premifed ibme 
^^ hint^ of the tranfa£bions in the time of his fa* 
*^ ther Edward the Second, in the kingdoms of 
<* England, Scotland, and France, as alfo in 
Aquitain and Britanny, which happened, not 
by the power of man, but of God ; compiled 
" by Robert of Avefbury, keeper of the regifter 
*' of the court of Canterbury/* 

Our author was probably prevented by death 
from finifliing his plan ; for his hiftory reaches 
only to the thirtieth of Edward III. A.D. 1356. 
He appears to have been at great pains to pro- 
cure the moil authentic information ; and his 
work is valuable for the fincerity with which it 
is written, and the original papers it contains.^ 
Nicholas Nicholas Trivet, fon of Sir Thomas Trivet of 
Trivet, the county of Norfolk, was born about A. D. 
1 258., and in his youth became a Dominican friar 
in London. Having a genius and tafte for learn- 
ing, he profecuted his fludies with great Ipirit and 
diligence, firfl at Oxford, and afterwards at Paris. 
Soon after his return to England, he was chofen 
prior of his monaflery, and difcharged the duties 
of that office, with great honour to himfelf and 



•* Roberti de Aveiburjr Hifioria, aT.Heam, eOit. Oxon. A.D. 
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advantage to theibciety, to the time of his death, 
A.D. ijaS, He was a voluminous writer on 
various fubjedls in philofophy and divinity ; but 
he is introduced in this place becaufe he was the 
author of Hiilorical Annals from A. D. 11 3o» 
to A.D. 1307." Of this work he gives the 
following account in his preface: " When I 
" iludied at Paris, I read the hiftories of France 
" and Normandy with great care, and faithfully 
" extra6ted out of them every thing that related 
to the Englifli.nation. From thefe extracts, -r- 
together with what I collected from our Englifh 
" chronicles, — what came to my own know- 
•* ledge, — and what I learned from the infor- 
mation of men worthy of credit, — I have'com- 
poied the following hiftory of the kings of Eng- 
land of the Plantagenet family, from Henry II. 
to our own times. But though I have beflowed 
my chief attention on the affairs of England, 
I have occafionaUy introduced fuch accounts 
« of the tranfa^ions of the contemporary popes, 
^ emperors of Germany, kings of France, and 
** fome other princes, as had come to my know- 
ledge, in order to render my work mtore uni- 
verfally ufeful and agreeable.*'^ 
It would be tedious to many readers to perufe 
the fliort memoirs which remain of the other hit 
tbrians of this period, as of Matthew of Weft- 
minfter, Ralph Higden, Henry Knyghton, John 

^ Leland de Script BritaiL U%, p.3a6* \ 

^ Nicolsu Triveti AnaaL edit. Qjion. iiit$. p. 4. 
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de Fordun, Adam deMerimuthe,Thotiias Stubbs^ 
William Thorn, &c. &c. ; and therefore fuch as 
wi(h to be acquainted with them, are referred to 
the authors quoted below. ^ 

Pbetf. Poetafters abound in every age ; but real and 

great poets, who do honour to their country, and 
merit a place in its hiftory, are commonly very 
few. Of fuch excellent poets, who were alio 
men of uncommon worth and learning, I know 
only three, viz. John Gower, Geoffirey Chaucer, 
and John Barbour, who flourifhed in Britain in 
the prefent period. 

John That John Gower, or rather Sir John Gower, 

was of an ancient and opulent family is highly 
probable; but where that family was feated is not 
certainly known ''^. He was born about A. D. 
1320., and having received a learned education, 
and attained a proper age, he engaged in the 
fludy of the law at the Inner Temple, with fuch 
diligence, that he became eminent in his pro- 
feflOion''''. His application to thefe feverer ftudies 
did not divert him from courting the mules at bis 
leifure hours, and that with fo much fuccefs, that 
he became one of the mod admired poets of the 
age in which he flouriihed. Befides ieveral fmaller 
pieces, he compofed three poems of confiderable 
length,inthreedifferentlanguages,Latin,Freqch, 
and £ngli0i. To thefe poems he gave the three 

» Leland, Bale, Pits, Tanner, &c. 
"^ Biograph. Britan. 2ft edit. vol. 4. p.4a4A. 
' ■©■ Taancri p. 335. 

following 
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fbllowing fanciful and pedantic tftles : — Speculum 
MeditantiSy — Voa^ Clamantts^ — Confeffio Aman- 
tis^"^. Speculum MeditantiSy written in French, ig 
a moral poem, recommending fidelity and mutual 
love to married perfbns, by examples out of various 
hiftories. Voj^ Clamantis^ written in Latin, is a 
hiftorical poem or chronicle of the infurre&ion 
of the commons in the reign of Richard IL The 
iblemnity of the ftyle, and'lownefs of the fubje£t 
of this poem, gives it in fome places a burlefque 
appearance, as in the following catalogue of the 
leaders of the infurgents : 

Watte vocatf cui Thomie yenity neque Symme retankit» 

Bitteque» Gibbe, fimul Hykke^ venire jubent. 
CoUe fiirity quern Gibbe juvat nocumenta parantesi 

Cum quibus ad damnum Wille coire vovit. ' 

Mgge rapity dam Daive ftrepit» comes eft quibus Hobbe 

Loriciot et in medio npn miaor efle putat. 
Hudde ferit quos Judde«terit> dum Tibbe juvatur 

Jakke domos que viros veOity et enfe necat^ dec. &c» 

Thefe two poems are ftill in MS. Confeffio 
AmantiSy written in Englifh at the defire of Rich- 
ard II., is a poetical fyilem of morality, illuftrated 
by many amufing tales, happily invented and na- 
turally introduced. This poem hath been feveral 
times printed ^""K Our author hath left various 
ipecimens of his fkill in divinity, logic, natural 
philoibphy, and alchymy. He appears to have 
been fond of writing ; and- laments, in a very pa- 
thetic ftrain, that by the failure of his fight in his 
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<dd age, he was conftrained to lay afide hispen'"^. 
He died A.D. 1402., and was buried in the con- 
ventual church of St. Mary Overie, in South- 
warky which he had rebuilt chiefly at his own 
expence. Upon the whole. Sir John Gower was 
evidently a man of uncommon genius, extenfive 
learning, and amiable manners, one of the fathers 
of Englifh poetry, and one of the firft who wrote 
with any confiderable fm^cefs in the Engliih Ian-- 
guage. 
Gcofffcy Geoffrey Chaucer, the contemporary and inti- 
mate friend of Gower, was born in London about 
A. D. 1328.; but all attempts to difcoveir the 
names and rank of his parents (though they were 
certainly neither obfcurenor indigent), have been 
unfuccefsful °^ When he had fpent fome years 
in profecuting his (ludies, iiril at Cambridge, and 
afterwards atOxford, for his further improvement, 
he vifited France, and fome other foreign coun- 
tries ; and on his return from his travels, he be- 
came a fludent of law in the Middle Temple *^. 
But this iludy not being agreeable to his tafte, he 
refolved to try his fortune at court j for which he 
was admirably qualified, being remarkably hand- 
fome in his perfon, elegant in his manners, an 
univerfal fcholar, and an admired poet. He ac- 
cordingly obtained the honourable place of page 
to Edward IIL A.D. 1359., when that illuftrious 

"^ Biographia, Tol. 4. p. 2146. 

'^^ Chaucer's Works* London, i7az« pt486«coI.z« 

^ Bale> p«525» Lelandf p. 419. 
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prince was in the fummit of his profperity, and 
theEnglifli court in its higheft fplendour, adorned 
by the captive kings of France and Scotland '^^ 
In this ftation he rendered hinjfelf fo Agreeable to 
his royal mafter,that he obtained many fubftantial 
marks of his favour, and enjoyed an income of no 
leis than one thoufand pounds a-year, equivalent 
to twelve thoufand pounds at prefent'°% In this 
' flourifliing ftate of his affairs, he married Philippa 
Rouet, fitter to the famous Catharine Lady Swyn- 
. ford, then the miftrefs, and afterwards the wife^ 
of John of Gaunt, DuHe of Lancafter, the King's 
third fon'"^. By this marriage a connedtion which 
he had formed with thie Duke of Lancafter was 
much ftrengthened, and for fome time contri- 
buted to his promotion ; but afterwards involved 
him in no little trouble, by engaging him in all 
the political intrigues of that ambitious prince. 
In particular, the Duke of Lancafter having 
efpoufed the caufe of Wickliff, from political 
views,^ and out of hatred to the clergy, oiir author 
engaged with warmth, and from principle, in the - 
fame caufe. In confequence of this, having 
ei^otifed the party of John Comberton, mayor of 
London, A.D. 1382., a zealous WicklifBte, and 
that party having been ruined by the fuperior 
power of the court and clergy, Chaucer, with 
fome others, efcaped to the continent. Here he 
lived privately feveral years, till he had fpent his 

m 

^^ Chaucer^s Life^ prefixed to His works, edit. 1721. 

\^ Biognph. Britan. p. i»96. *•• Life of Chaucw. 
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whole eilate in fupporting himfelf and his fellow- 
, exiles ; which obliged him tp return fecretly into 
England. Soon after his return, he was ^ppre- , 
hended and put in prifon ; where, by threats and 
promifes, he was prevailed upon to difclofe the 
fecrets of his party, by which he obtained his^ 
liberty, but brought upon himfelf an unfupport- 
able load of calumny"**. In this deplorable re- 
verfe of fortune, our author retired to Wood- 
Hock, and gave vent to his melancholy in that 
fweet plaintive performance, — The Teftament 
of Love ; — which begins in this manner : — 
Alas ! Fortune, alas ! I that fbme tyme in deli- 
cious houres was wont to enjoyblilsful ftoundes, 
am now dryve, by unhappy hevineffe, to be- 
waile my fondrie y vels in tene "'.** When un- 
der this cloud, A. D. 1 39 1 ., he compofed another 
of his profe works, intitled, — " The Conclufions^ 
" of the Aftrolabie, — for the ufe of bis fecond 
" fon Lewis :" — a work which difcovers an ex- 
tenfive knowledge in aftronomy, with an admi- 
rable faculty of communicating that knowledge 
to a child only ten years of age'". A few years 
after this, our author's afifatrs began to take amore 
favourable turn. His ancient friend and patron, 
John of Gaunt Duke of Lancafter (now become 
his brother-in-law, by his marriage with Lady 
Swynford), having, after a great variety of ad- 
ventures, recovered his influence at the court of 
Englai)d, procured him feveral grants from the 

"• Sec Chaucer's Tefbtment of Love, p.487=— 495- 

"' Id, p. 479. '" Cbaucer^s Works, p,439- 
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crown ; which enabled him to fpend the laft years 
of bis life in eafe and plenty, at his feat of Dun« 
nington caftie, near Newbury "K On the acoef> 
lion of Henry IV., the fon of his late bi*other and 
patron the Duke of Laucailer, he found it necef- 
iary to make a journey to London, where he died, 
O&ober 25. A. D. 1400., in the feventy-third 
year of his age"\ Whoever reads the work of 
Chaucer with attention, will be furprifed at the . 
variety and extent of his learning, as well as 
charmed with the fertility of his invention, the 
fweetnefi of his numbers (for the times in which 
he lived), and all the other marks of a great and 
cultivated genius* The writer of his life prefixed 
to Mr. Urry -s edition of his works, hath given 
him the following character, and produced fuffi- 
cient evidence that he deferved it : <' In one 
^^ word, he was a great fcholar, a pleaiant wit, a 
^^ candid critic, a fociable companion, a ftedfaft 
^^ friend, a grave philofopher, a temperate ceco- 
^^ nomift, and a pious Chriftian/' Should fuch 
a man ever be forgotten ? 

John Barber, or Barbour, an eminent divine, John Bar- 
hiftorian, and poet, was born in the city of Aber- ^*^^* 
deen about A. D. 13301"* Having received a 
learned education, he entered into holy orders, 
and was promoted by King David II. to the arch- 
deaconry of Aberdeen, A. D. 1356. His love of 
learning was fo ftrong, that he continued topro- 



"^ Biogntphiai ▼0L4. p. 1303. "^ Id. ibid. 

>'' Hume't Hift. Douglas^ p. joy 31.. Nitolftn't Scots Hift. p.145. 
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fecute his fludies after his promotion. With this 
view he prevailed upon his own fovereign King 
David Bruce, with whom he was in great favour, 
to apply to Edward III. for permiffion to iludy at 
Oxford ; which was. granted, in the following 
terms:— " Edward, &c.— Knowye, that we have 
" taken under our prote£lion (at the requeft of 
^' David de Bruce) John Barber, Archdeacmi of 
** Aberdeen, with three fchdlars in his company, 
^^ in coming into our kingdom of England, in 
" order to ftudy in the univerfity of Oxford, and 
^^ perform his fcholaftic exercifes, and in remain- 
^^ ing there, and in returning into his own coun- 
*^ try of Scotland ; and we hereby grant him our 
" fafe-conduft, which is to continue in force for 
** one year. Witnefs the King at Weftminfter, 
** A. D. 1357., Auguft 13.'' '\^ Our archdeacon 
was not only famous for his extenfive knowledge 
in the phUofophy and divinity of thofe times, but 
ftill more admired for his admirable genius for 
Englifli poetry j in which he compofed a hiflory 
of the life and glorious actions of Robert Bruce 
King of Scotland, at the defire of King David 
Bruce his fon, who granted him a confiderable 
penfion for his encouragement, which he gene- 
roufly beftowed on an hofpital at Aberdeen "^ 
While he was engaged in this work, he obtained 
permiffion and fafe-condu€t from Edward III., 
A.D. 1365., to travel through England into 
France, with fix horfemen his attendants. "^ He 



"^ Rymer. Fad. torn. 6. p*ix, 
"^ Rynier» torn* 6. p«478* 



^'^ Tanner^ p.73. 
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fiaiflied his hiftory of the heroic Robert Bruce 
A,D. 1373. ; a work not only remarkable for a 
copious drcumftantial detail of the exploits of 
that illuftrious prince, and his brave companions 
in arms, RandolfF Earl of Moray, and the Lord 
James Dougla$, but alfo for the beauty of its 
ftyle, which is not inferior to that of his contem- 
porary Chaucer "^ The time and circumftances 
of our author's death are not known. 
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SECTION III. 

Hl/tary of ^ chief Seminaries of Learning in Great 
' Britain^ from A.D. 1216. to A.D. 1399* 

ALL the different kinds of fchools which were.Schoolf ef- 
eftabliflied in Britain in the preceding tabiahedin 
period, continued to flourifli in the prefent. In period con- 
general, we are affiired by the mod learned man tinued. 
of the thirteenth century, Roger Bacon, that 
there never had been fo great an appearance of 
learning, and fo general an application to ftudy, 
in fo many different faculties, as in his time, 
when fchools were ere6led in every city, town, 
burgh, and caftle'. But all thefe cathedral, 
conventual, Jewifh, andother illuftrious fchools^ 
have been already defcribed. * 



'*' Mackenzie's LiveSf &c. t. x. p. 496. 
' Baconi Opus Maju6>prsefat. 
' See vol. 6. chap.4.fedl*3« p. X55-i**z69. 
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Change m A verj great and advantageous change in the 
^^^°^^ ftate of the two univerfities of En^d took place 
in the prefent period, and merits our attentkm. 
In former times the teachers and fcholars lodged 
and ftudied in private houfes or halls, which they 
rented from the citizens. This was attended with 
many inconveniencies, and. gave occafion to fre- 
quent quarrels between the fcholars and citizens, 
about the rents of houfes K Various methods 
were employed to prevent thefe quarrels, which 
difturbed the peace and even threatened the de* 
ftru6tion of the univerfities. In particular, 
Henry IILA.D. 1231., appointed two refpe3> 
able citizens, and two mailers of arts, to be chofen 
annually, and invefted with authority to deter- 
mine all difputes between the citizens and 
fcholars, about the rents of houfes ^ But this, 
and all other methods for preferving peace be- 
tween the townfmen and fcholars, while this 
occafion of contention continued, proved inef- 
fe6tual. At length, fome generous perfons (de- 
termined to deliver the members of the univer- 
sities from their too great dependence on the 
townfmen) purchafed or built large houfes, and 
admitted both teachers and fcholars to refide In 
them, without paying ^ny rent. Thofe munifi- 
cent friends of learning foon difcovered, that 
Jbme ingenious fcholars admitted into their 
houfes were but ill provided with the means o£ 

^ A. Wood» 1. 1, p. 84. S6. 9a. 
4 Fuicr't mu CaoONridge* p.xo. 
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reiwarditig their teachers, purchafing books, and 
procimng other neceflaries; which induced them 
and others to enlarge their charity, and to endow 
thofe houfes with lands, tenements, and revenues, 
for the maintenance of a certain number of 
ftudious men and youth* By thefe fteps the 
building and endowing colleges became the pre- 
vailing tafte, of the rich and generous in this 
period, ais building and endowing monafteries 
had been in fome former periods. In confe<^ 
quence of this prevailing tafte^ feveral noble halls 
and colleges were ere3:ed and endowed, .in both 
the univerfitiies of Epglapd, chiefly between the 
middle of the thirteenth and the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

In Oxford the following colleges were founded CoUeges in 
in this period, viz. Univerfity college, Baliol col- ^*^°^ 
l^e, Mer|on college, Exeter college. Oriel col- 
lege. Queen's college, and New college; of each 
of which it is proper to give a very brief ac- 
count. 

If Univerfity hall or college was founded and Unimfity 
endowed by Alfred the Great, that foundation ^^' 
was overturned, and tbofe endowments were dif* 
fipated, long, before the b'^nning of this period. 
William Archdeacon of Durham, who bequeathed 
three hundred, and ten marks to the univerfity, 
and died A.D. 1249., ^^y ^^ efteemed the 
founder of the prefent college, as fome tenements 
on which it was built, apd with which it was en- 
dowed, were purchafed with that money *. This 

• A. Wood, L». p.x6« ' 
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fociety, when it was firft formed, abont A. D. 
1280., was very fmall, confiiling only of four 
mafters of arts ; but it gradually enctea&d, both 
in numbeiB and revenues, by the fuceeffive do- 
nations of mBXkj generous benefactors^ ^ 
Batiol col- John Baliol, father of that unfortunate prince 
^^* John King of Scotland, formed and made tbme 
progrefs in the defign of fcmnding Balibl college, 
about A.D, 1268.; and that defign wasperfedled 
by his widow the lady Dervogilla, from whom her 
fon John Baliol derived his title to the c^-own of 
Scotland.^ 
Merton Walter Merton Bifliop of Rochefter, founded 
^^ ^^ a college for twenty fch(dars, and three priefts, 
at Maldon in Surry, A. D. 1 264:, and about four 
years after, he removed that fodety to Oxford, 
where he had provided a piac6 for their reception, 
which hath ever fince that time been denpmi* 
nated Merton collie.® 
Exeter col- Walter Stapleton BUhop of Exeter began, 
*^^* about A.D. 131 5., to execute a defign which he 
had formed of founding a hall or college in Ox- 
ford ; and in a few years, with the affiftance of 
Peter de Skelton a clergyman, he accompliflidd 
that defign ^ The name of this foundation was 
at firft Stapleton hall ; but it was afterwards 
changed to Exeter college, by a bull or Pope 
Innocent VII. '° 
Omi col- Oriel college was founded by Edward IL and 
^^' s his almoner Adam de Brom, about A.D. i3i4. 

^ A. Woody 1. a* p. sffS^f 59« ^ I<^ ^i<^ P« ^9* 70« 

^ Id. ibid. p. 89. 9 Id* ibid* p. 93. '" Id* ibid* p. 94* 
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It wasat firft called the Hall qfiheBleffed Virgin of 
Oxfiyrd^ and derived its prefent name from a capi- 
tal mefluage beftowed upon it by Edward ll^" 

Robert Eglesfied, who was defcended of an Queen's 
ancient family in the county of Cumberland, and ^^^^8^ 
chaplain to Queen Philippa, confort (^Edward III. 
founded Queen's college, A.D. 1340., chiefly for 
the benefit of his countrymen of the counties of 
Cumberland and Weftmorland. He gave. }iis 
college its name in honour of Queen Philippa^ 
who had very much encouraged and aflSfted him 
in that expenfive undertaking. '^ 

The illuftrious William of Wykeham Bifhop of New col- 
Wincheiler, foon after his advancement to that ^^^* 
fee, A. D. 1 366t, formed the defign of founding 
two colleges, one at Wincheiler, in which young 
fcholars might receive the firft part of their edu- 
cation ; and another at Oxford, into which they 
might be tranfplanted, and their education per- 
fe^ed. Having fpent feveral years and confide- 
rable fums of money in purchafing certain tene^ 
ments in Oxford, he laid the firft ftoneof his ooI« 
lege there for a mafter and feventy fcholars, 
March 5. A.D. 1379., and finilhed the fabric 
A.D. 1386. In his foundation-charter fajs gave ^ 
it the name of Seinte Marie College of Wyncheftre 
in Oaer^d; but in common ufe it hath been 
conftantly called New College *\ Soon after he 
had finifhed this great work, he built and en- 
dowed his college at Winchefter. 

" A. Wood. L4. p.io3f X04* " Id. Ibid; p* XX3« 

'^ td.tbid. p.xa6— X30* 
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In Cambridge the following halls and colleges 
were founded in this period, viz, Peter houfe, 
Michael college, Univerfity hall. King's hall, 
Clare hall, Pembroke hall. Corpus Chrifti col- 
lege. Trinity hall, Gonvil hall. 

Hugh BaUham, fub-prior and afterwards bifliop 
of Ely, purchafed fome tenements in Cambridge, 
about A.D. 1256., in order to found a college; 
and though he met with various difficulties, which 
retarded the full execution of that defign, he ftill 
continued to profecute it ; and at length, about 
A.D. 1282., the building was finifhed for the 
reception, and endowed for the maintenance of 
one mafter, fourteen fellows, two bible-clerks^ 
and eight poor fcholars. '^ ' 

Hervey de Stanton, canon of York and Wells 
and chancellor of the Exchequer to Edward. IL, 
founded and endowed a college about A.D. 1324., 
which he dedicated to St Michael the archangel '^ 
This college was taken into Trinity college, 
founded by Henry VIII. 

Univerfity hall or college was founded by 
Richard Badew, chancellor of the univerfity of 
Cambridge, A.D. 1326. But this college was 
hardly ever completed, and of fliort duration. '^ 
King's haiL King Edward II. for fome years maintained 
thirty4wo fcholars at the univerfity of Cambridge, 
and defigned to have founded a hall for their 



Michael 
college. 



Univer6ty 
halL 



^ Stow't Chronicle by Howiy p.1057. Fuller's Hiflory of Cani!- 
bridgOy p. 30. '^ Stow> p. ifiS7* FuUert p. $6. 

'*Stow»&id«^ FuDert p.37. 
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refidetice. This delign was executed by his ton 
Edward III. who built ai very magnificent hall, . 
and endowed it with lands fufficient for the fup- 
port of a mafter and thirty-three fchola^s*^ This 
hall was united to Trinity college by Henry VIII. 

Univerfity hall having been burnt down, and ckrehalL 
its founder Richard Bade w unable to rebuild it, 
Elizabeth de Clare Countefs of Ulfter, one of the 
fifters and coheirefles of Gilbert de Clare Earl of 
GloUciefter, raifed it from its ruins about A. D. 
1347., added greatly to its revenues, and gave • 
it the name of Clare hatty in honour of her 
family." 

Pembroke hall was founded in the fame year p^broke 
with Clare hall, by a great but unfortunate lady, i»U. 
Mary de St. Paul daughter of Guido Earl of i^. 
Paul, in France, married to Aymer de Valence 
Earl of Pembroke, who wias killed in a tourna« 
ment foon after his marriage, or, according to 
fome, on his wedding-day, June 23. A. D; 1323. 
His affiidted widow furvived him forty-two years, 
(})ending the greateft part of her large revenues 
in pious and charitable works. Among others 
of that kind, fhe founded a hall in Cambridge 
for a mafter and thirty fcholars, which fhe called 
by her hufband's name and her own, tfie hall of 
Valence and Mary\ but its moft common appel- 
lation hath been Pembroke fuilL *' 



'7 Sto«r9p.io57« Fuller, p. 39, 
'" StofWf p. 1058. Falter, p. 3 7. 
*« Stow, ibid. Fuller, p.41 • Dugdale's Peenigei toL i* p.777- 
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Th€l: united guilds of Corpus Chrifti and St. 
Mary, in Cambridge, affifted by the patroni^ 
of Henry Duke of Lancafter, founded a college» 
about the fame time, which they called the col' 
lege qf Corpus Chri/H and SUMory; but its mc^ 
, Qommou uame bath always been Bemet coUegej 
from StBennet's church.'** 

William BaHeman Bifliop of Norwich founded 
Trinity hall, in Cambridge, about A-D. 1350.9 
fur one mailer, two fellows, and three fcholars, 
who were all to be ftudents of the civil and 
QMOQ law," 

About the lame time Edmond Gonvil, paribp 
of TerHAgton and Rufliworth, in Noifolk, 
f(mnded a eoll^e in Cambridge, iibr a mafter 
and twenty fcbolars, which be called Gowilha^ 
and by his lad will left a copfiderable fum qf 
money to William Bateman Bifliop of Norwich, 
together with dire^ions lor perfe^ing that 
foundation, which he performed." 

Almoft all the above halls and colleges in both 
univerfities were comparatively imall at firftj 
but by fubfequent beQefa3;ion8 they hav^ becoma 
the moft magnificent andt>pulent feal^ of le^rt^ 
ing in Europe. 

Itie number of fcholars in the two univerfi^fciei 
of England in thi$ period was very great* The 
femous Richard Fitz-Ralph, Archhifliop ^f Ar^ 
maugh, in an oration againft the mendicant fiiars. 



9bofWf p. 1058. Fuller* p. 44. 
8fea|w^pbioia» WsSkg^^j^^ 
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which be pronouncjed before the Pope and car- - 
dinals, A.D. 1357., made the following declara- 
tion:-^** Even in my time, there were thirty 
^* thou&nd ftudents in thp univerfity of Oxford, 
<^ and at prdent there are hardly fix thoufand : 
^^ which prodigious diminution is chiefly owing 
♦* to the mendicant friars, who entice and de- 
** lude fb many of the young fcholars to enter 
^ into their order, that parents are afraid to fend 
** their children to the univerfity^/* We fhall 
be more diQ)ofed to believe the above declara- 
tion, when we confider, that befides all the above 
' coHeges that had.been lately founded, there were 
at that time between two and three hundred 
plicate halls in Oxford, in which fcholars refided, 
9xA almoft ^ equal number of fchook, in which 
theyftudied and attended le6tures^ and when 
we refie^ al<b, that this univerfity was frequented 
by great multitudes of fcholars irom Scotland, 
Ireland, and the contir>ent, as well as by the 
youth of England and Wales.** 

^e two univerfities of England in this period Univerfi- 
were frequently difturbed^ and fometiraes almoft ^^^^ 
mined, by violent quarrels among the fcholars ampton 
oc between them and the townfmen. In the ^^^*^* ' 
quarr^s among the fcholars, the fouthern Engliih, 
Welih, and Irifli, commonly formed one party, 
againil the northern Esglifc and Scots ="'• Many 
of the members of both univerfities, being de-* 

^ fioM UifL Uniteff. Parif. torn. 4* p«339* A.Wood9 llb.r» 
p,7f. ^ A. Woody pdki« 

^ A. Wood) lib. I* p. \%ly &c. Fuller, p. Z!». 
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firous of avoiding thefe quarrels, retired to 
Northampton, A.D, ra6o. ; and, with the per- 
miffion of Henry III*, began to form a new uni- 
verfity. But the people of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge found means to prevail upon that prince 
to diflblve this new univerfity, and to command 
the members of it to return to the places of 
their former refidence, A.D. 1265/^ About 
thirty years after, the univerfity of Stamford be- 
gan, and terminated in the fame manner/^ 
ThM uni- So many fchools were founded, and fo many 
£ng^<L Alienees taught, in London and its environs, in 
this period, that it was (not very improperly) 
called a third univerfity*'. Edward III. built a 
college at Wefi;minfl^er, for the ftudy of divinity, 
which was called St. Stephen's college^ and was 
diflblved by Henry VIIL A.D. isso;'* Arch- 
bifiiop Bradwardine founded a theological lefture 
jn St. iPaul's church, in London, A.D. 1344.; 
and the famous John of GauntDuke of Lancafter 
built and endowed a college for divines in St. 
Paul's church-yard ^''. But as it would be tedious 
to enumerate all the fchools that were ereded in 
London and its environs in this period, it may be 
fufficient to refer fuch readers as defire more par^ 
ticular information to the work quoted below;^^ 

" FutkTf p.i3y 14. A. Woodi lib.z. p.iib« 113. 
*^ Id. ibid. p. 156. {59. 

'* See Sff ciMfge Bac% Thiid Unhrerfity of £ngl^ 
Stow't Chronicle^ p. 106$. ^ Id. p. zo66. ^ Id. ibid. 

^' Sir George Buc'a Oiicourfe of the Tbiid Unlmiity ^ 
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Soon after the chief courts of juftice were firmly Law uxu- 
fixed at Weftminfter, in conformity to an article "^^^^ 
in the Great Charter, a famous fchool or univer- 
fity for the ftudy of the law was gradually efta- 
blifhed in the neighbourhood of that place, con:, 
fifling of feveral colleges commonly called Inns 
of Courts and qf Chancery. Thefe inns or col- 
leges were at firft few and inconfiderable ; but 
before the end of our prefent period, they were 
become numerous and flourifhing. Thi» appears 
from the following very diftinft defcription of 
them by Sir John Forteibue, who was a ftudent in 
one of thefe inns of court about A. D. 1416. *< The 
^^ laws are fl^udied in a public manner and place. 
^^ — *It is fituated near the King's pdace at 
<^ Weftminfter, where the courts of law are held 
*^ and in which law-proceedings are pleaded and 
^^ argued. Here, in term-time* the ftudents of 
*^ the law attend in great numbers, as it were to 
^< public fchools, and are there inftru£led in all 
^ forts of law-learning and in the practice of 
^^ the courts. The fituation of the place where 
<< they refide and ftudy is between Weftminflev 
^ and the city of London. *— There belong to it 
<^ ten lefler inns, and fometimes more, which are 
^ c$i\ed the Inns qf Chancery ; in each of which 
^ there are an hundred ftudents at leaft, and in 
^< fome of them a far greater number, though 
*^ not conftantly refiding. The ftudents are for 
" the moft part young men. Here they ftudy. 
^* the nature of original and judicial writs, 
•* which are the very firft principles of the law. 

» 3 « After 
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After they have made fotne progrefi here, and 
lure more advanced in years, they are admitted 
into th^ intis of court properly fo called. Of 
*' thefe there are four in number. In that which 
^ is lead frequented, there are about two hun- 
^' dred ftudents. — There is both in the inns of 
^ court, and the inns of chancery, a fort of an 
*^ academy or gymnafium, where the ftudentti 
^^. learn* finding and all kinds of itaufic^ dancitig, 
^< and fuch other accomplifliments and diverfions 
^* as are fuitable to perfons of tbdr quality, and 
«c are ufually pra6tifed at court. At other tina^s 
<' out of term, the greater palrt apply themfelves 
*^ to the ftudy of the law. Upon feftival days, 
^* and ader the offices of the church are ovef ^ 
they emi^loy themfelves in the ftudy of facred 
.and profane hiftory. — I need not be particular 
*^ in defcribing the manner and method how th6 
<^ laws are ftudied in thofe places. But I may 
** fay in general, that it id pleafant, and excel- 
" lently well adapted for proficiency^." It is 
bardDy neceflaty to obferve, that the eftabliih- 
ment of ^is law^univerfity was one very happy 
confequence of fixing th6 chief courts of juftice 
at one certain place, and contributed not a little 
to infyire the young nobility attd gentry of 
England (who generally received fome part of 
their education at th* inns of court) with a tall6 
(or leamingi 
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SECTION I. 

Hijlofjf 6f the ii^teffhry Arts in GfeOi SritutHj Jhtn . 

A.D« i2idh ^ A.D. 1399. 

THE mod common apd capital operations in New b- 
agriculture, architecture, and other neoefl ^'^^'^^ 
iary arts, are performed in the lame manner, or improfe- 
nearly in the lame manner, through many fuc- 5^*"^ 
ceeding ages, in every country into which they luf aitt. 
hftve been introduced. * It is not nectfSary there- 

s 4 fore. 
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fore, in a work of this nature, to give a defcrip- 
tion of thefe permanent operations in every 
period, which would occafion many tedious and 
difguiling repetitions. For this reafon it is 
thought fufficient to give an account only of 
fuch new inventions, Or confiderable alterations, 
in the feveral arts in each period, as made their 
firft appearance, and became confpicuous in that 
period. 
Ko great 4t is not to be imagined that very many ^ml 

improve* ^. 1. • 1. • 

moDts in great improvements were made in agriculture m 
>gncai. the period we are now examining, as the circum- 
^^' (lances of the country, and manners of its inha- 
bitants, were unfavourable to fuch improvements. 
The country was almoft conftantly involved in 
war, which diverted the attention of the people, 
and particularly of the nobility, from the im« 
provement of their lands by agriculture. A tafte 
for this art was even efteemed diihonaurable in a 
peifon of high rank ; and Edward IL was bit- 
terly reproached, as well as much defpifed, for 
his fondnefs for agriculture, and negle6t of mili- 
tary exercifes'. The great barons and prelates, 
who were the chief proprietors of the foil, kept 
prodigious quantities of land in their own imme- 
diate pofleffion, which they cultivated partly by 
their Haves or villains, and partly by their tenants, 
who were obliged to negle£t their own farms, 
and labour for their lords, whenever they were 
called \ Now as thefe flaves and tenants bad 

■ MoiiidiiMalmf.VjuEd.lI. edit.aT.Heiu'. A.D.X719. p.X36. 
' Kenoet's Parochial Antiquities. p*495» &c. 

little 
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little or no intereft in the fuccefs of their labours, it 
is not to be fuppofed that they were very anxious 
about performing them in the bed manner. We 
may form an idea of the quantity of land which 
(bme great prelates kept in their own pofleffion 
by the following account of the ftock upon the 
lands of the biihopric of Winchefter, delivered 
to Btfliop Wykeham, A. D. 1 ^Sj.^ by the ex- 
ecutors of his predeceflbr, — viz. 1 %y draught- 
hories, 1556 head of black cattle, 3876 wethers, 
4777 ewes, 354 1 lambs, befides the fum of 1 662!. 
IDS. equivalent to 2o,oooL of our money at 
prefent, which they paid for the deficiency of 
that (lock.^ 

The frequent and very deftruftive famines DeAruc 
which prevailed in Britain in this period have ^^ 
been confidered as prefumptive proofs of the 
imperfect date of agriculture. Orthefe I (hall 
mention only two, which feem to have been the 
moftfevere. There was fo great a famine A.D* 
1 258., that no fewer than fifteen thoufiind perfons 
(as we are told by a writer who lived at St. 
Alban^s at that time) died in London of hunger, 
befides many thoufands who periflied for want of 
food in other places'^. But that famine whicb 
began A.D. 1314*9 and continued to rage for 
three years both in England and Scotland, mufl 
have been fl^ill more deflju&ive: for in the 
courfe of that dearth a quarter of wheat, it is 
feid, was fold for forty (hillings, equivalent tp 

3 Biqf nph. Britan. ift edit. Sup. p*ft07. 
/» M.PSun8, Hiftt^Angl. 9saui%sZ. p.653» 
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thirty ^unds of our money at prefent ; though 
in the former famine, A. D« 1258., it had never 
exceeded fi&teen {hillings ^ On this occafion 
the parliament of England interpofed, and fixed 
the price of provifions of all kinds by law : but 
it was foon found that this law prevented the 
bringing provifions to market, aiid it was there^ 
fore repeded. The King, in a proclamation 
which he publifiied at this time; prohibiting the 
making of malt, and brewing of ale, fays,*--^^ that 
*^ if this was not prevented immediately, not only 
^^ the poor, but people of the middle rank, would 
*' inevitably perifli, for want of food*.** In a 
word, we learn, frpm the concurring tefi;imany 
of feveral hiflorians who lived in thofe times, or 
foon after, that, prodigious multitudes, of people 
died of hunger, or of difi^fes contracted by tht 
ufe of unwholefome food ; and that many wer6 
tempted to perpetrate a&s of the mofl; uonaturid 
cruelty, to prolong their wretched lives \ It tnvf 
however be obferved, that the hiftoritos who 
give an account of tbofe deplorable famines, 
afcribe them to unfavourable feafons, and not to 
bad hufbandry; and it is alfo true^ that there 
may be fuch feafons a6 will baffie all the efibrts 
of the mofi: induftrious and fldlful huibAndmen^ 
It muft likewife be acknowledged, that at fonle 
times in this period grain of all kinds was very 

< Tyrely vol. 4. p. 463^ from RoL Par. Sth£d.n. ParliameaU 
Hift. vol. I. p. 15 1. 

* Johannes de Trokelowe> Annal. £d.n. p.379 &c. 

' Id. ibid. Monailu Makfef. p. i66» T. WalilligiMttB, p. xo8. 

• M. Paris, p.653. 
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plentiful, and fold at a very loW rate. A quarter 
of wheat, A.D. i288«, was fold in fome parts of 
England ibr twenty pence, in others for fixteen 
pence, and in others for a Ihilling. ^ 

Though I have not been able to difcover that Opentionf 
any new operations of great importance in agri* *"* agncui- 
culture were introduced in this period, it plainly form^ 
appears, .that all thofe which had been before in ^^ ^^ 
uie, — a» inclofing^ fallolving, manuring^ &c. were periods, 
now performed more ttoiverfidly, and with greater 
dexterity, than in former times. Inclofing was 
carried on fo briikly, that the lands of England 
were in general inclofed with ditches and hedges, 
, with trees planted in the hedge- rows, before the 
end of this periods *< The feeding lands (fays Sir 
'^ John Fortefcue) are likewife inclofed with 
hedg^*rows and ditches, planted with trtes, 
which protect the flocks and herds fron; bleak 
winds, and lliltry heats '''•" Suinlnej^^fallow- 
ing of fields for wheat was praStifed^ as much, if 
not more, in England, in the thirteenth ctn^ 
tury, than it is at prefent. It was then a kmd 
of tule among farmers to have one^third of their 
arable lands in fallow "• In the law*book called 
Fi^Uiy which was compofed in the reign of Ed-* 
ward L, Very particular directions are given as to 
the nioft proper times end beft manner of ploughs 
ing and dreffing fallows '% The farmer is there 






' T. Walfing, Ypodigma NeoArixf |i^476. 

tortikxttf De Laudibus Legum AngUxy chap. 19* 
FleU> lib«ft. chap. 72. p*i59* 
Id. ibid* dbi^73. p.x63. 
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dire€bed to plough no deeper in fiimmer than is 
neceilary for deftroying the weeds ;' not to lay 
on his manure till a little before the lad ploagb- 
ing, which is to be with a deep and narrow fur* 
row. Rules are alfo given, — for the changing and 
chufing feed ; «— for proportioning the quantity of 
different kinds of feed to be Ibwn on an acre, ac- 
cording to the nature of the foil, and the degree 
of richnefs;-*-fbr colle6ting and compounding 
manures, and accommodating them to the 
grounds on which they are to be laid }— for the 
beil feafons for fowing feeds of different kinds on 
all the variety of foils ;-^and in a word, for per- 
forming every operatim) in hufbandry, atthe beft 
time, and in the beft manner ^^. In the fame 
work, the duties and bufinefs of the fleward, 
bailiff, and overfeer, of a manor, and of all the 
other perfons concerned. in the cultivation of it, 
are explained at full length, and with fo much 
goodfenfe, that if they were well performed, the' 
manor could not be ill cultivated. '^ 

Gardening, one of the moft pleafant parts of 
agriculture, was not negle€led in this period. 
Almofl every great caftle, and larger monailery, 
had, befides a kitchen-garden, a herbary or pby- 
fie garden, apomarium or orchard t and fotne of 
them had alfo vineyards. Xhe monks of Dunfla- 
pie were at much expence, A.D. 1294., in re- 
pairing the walls about the garden, and alfo the 
v^ls about the herbary of their priory ; and the 

'^ FleU> lib. 9* oh. 7a, 73. 76* ^ Iliid. ch.7i-»88. 
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herbary mentioned in Chaucer^s Nonne's prieft's 
tale, appears to have been well ftored with me- 
dicinal b6rbs, flirubs, &c* '^ The orchards of the 
great barons and prelates, as well as of the richer 
con vents» contained a variety of fruit-tfees which 
are Commonly believed to have been brought into 
Britain at a much later time. The hiftorians of 
this period commonly conclude the annals of 
every year with an account of the ieafons, and 
of the abundance or fcarcity of corns, fruits, and 
herbage. Matthew Paris, in the conclufion of 
hishiftory, of A.D. 1257., obferves that the fea- 
fons had been very unfavourable, which had pro* 
duced a famine, of which many o£ the common 
people died.— ^^^ That apples werefcarce, pears 
^< ftill fcarcer ; b^t that cherries, plums, figs, 
^< and all kinds of fruits included in (hells, were 
*' almoft quite deflroyed.'' " 

The hiftoriansof thisperiodfometimes mention viatyanb. 
vine*dreflers and vineyards. The prior of Dun« 
ftaple paid into the exchequer, a fhm of money 
for an amercement which had been incurred'by 
Stephen and Peter his vine-dreflers, A. D. i aao. ^' 
Ralph Abbot of St. Auguftine's, Canterbury, 
caufed vines to be planted in a field at Nord* 
home, A. D. 1320,, which (as we are told by the 
biftorian of that monaftery, who had often feen 
them) did him great honour, and proved very 

*^ Annal. de DuDAapIe, ad an. Ift94. Chauqer't W«rks» piiu 
MJnyf p. 1 70. Walpole't Anecdotes of Painting* yipLi. p. 17. ^ 
'^ M.Burit9adan.K»57. p%645. 
*7 4nnaldeDttnft«ple»adan.i4ao. p.94. 
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profitable to the fociety '*• It is hardly credthle, 
that thefe biftorians could be guflty of fe groft aa 
abufe of words, as to call a common gardener 
iphutOTj and a common orchard of apple*tree$ 
vinea. An a£t of parliament that was made 
A.D. 1423., for regulating the capacity or mea- 
flire of tuns, pipes, tertians, and hogflieads of 
wine, was framed to comprehend thofe for wines 
made at hotne, as well as for wines imported. 
^^ It is ordained and ftabliihed, that no man, afler 
<^ the end of twelve months from the feaft of 
^* Eafter next coming, ihall htiug into the realm 
*• of England, from what country foever it be, 
<* nor make within the fame realm, a tun of 
^ wine, except it contain of the EngUlh meafiire 
<• two hundred and fifty-two gallons, &c, upon 
♦^ pain of forfeiture ol'tbe fiime wine'*." This 
feems to indicate, that the wines ma4e in Eng- 
land were conflderable for their quantity, and 
that they were of the fiime kind with foreign 
wines, though probably of an inferior ^Hality, 
'T'**^* It is a curious circumflance, that not only 
vmw^ treatifes compofed at this time for th6 ioflru^ion 
^}^ of farmers, and their fervaots, down to the fWiae^ 
herd, were written in Latin ; but eren the ac- 
counts of the expences and profits of faitns und 
dairies were kept in that language ^. The La<^ 
of thefe accounts, k muft be confeifed, was not 

^ Clkfoii.W. Thorn, apud X«Script* c6L.to$6, 
^ Ruflitaift Statotes ttLai*ge> vol. x. p*;^^^ 
** FlcU, JSh.%. chap. 7»— 88. K«iinet^s Parochial Aati^dea, 
^54t. 570* 
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p^rfeftly ckffical; aa will appear fro» the fcit^ 
lowing fliort fpecimen ;-^" Et pro imofeedeod 
^ empto iiid.<~^Et pro uno eart/adei uno colearo 
*^ cum uno pari tra^uum emptid xiv d.-^£t pro 
^ fa^ura de draiwgere iii d, — ^Et pro uno donge<t 
** ciurt empto xiv d. -^ Et pro fitrratione et do* 
" Utione uniiis cartbotfy vid." " 

A^ the facred^ civil, and military architediure Architac- 
of this period was nearly in the fame ftyle with ^J^^^r 
that which was introduced towards the end of in the prJ 
the preceding period, and which bath been al^ ceding pe- 
ready defcribed, it will not be neeei&ry to dwell 
long on that fubje^l, in this place. '^ 

Building churches and mona&eries being ftill Samdar- 
believed to be one of the moft effectual means of <^^*8^««* 
obtaining the pardon of fin and the favour of 
beis^ven, porod^ious numbers of both were built in 
Britain, in the thirteenth and fourteentji een* 
turiea. la the teign of Henry III. alone, no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty ^feven abbies, 
priorieSj aodother religious houfea, were founded 
in En^and *K Many of the cathedrai axid con- 
ventual churches were very large, lofty, and 
maguificeiftt fabrics ; which were raifed at a very 
great expenee of labour, tim^ a»A money. Of 
thifl % carelfol infpei^ton of ttke cathedrals of 
York* SMiflmry, Litcfa^ieldt Woroefler, Gioiice£» 
t€r» £ly» Wiachefter, and feverai others, which 
were^ Iwilt in thia pmod, will afford the iBofL 

^' Kemtt's Pteoehial Aatiquitiet» p.549» &c.' 
» Offo&'t Anltyitifft, ^i, pce^Kei p.3». 
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fntinfaStoty proof; and at the fame time will give 
the cleared ideas of the ftyle of (acred architec- 
ture which then prevailed. This ftyle was what 
is commonly called the lighter Gothic, withfome 
variations. In the thirteenth century, the fa- 
Ihionable pillars in churches were of Purbic mar- 
ble, very (lender and round, encompa(red with 
marble (hafts a little detached, haying each a 
capital adorned with foliage, which joining, 
formed one elegant capital for the whole pillar. 
The windows were long and narrow, with pointed 
arches and painted glafs, which was introduced 
about that time, or at leaft became more com- 
mon. In this century alfo they began to delight 
in lofty fteeples, with fpires and pinnacles. In 
the fourteenth century, the pillars confifted of 
an affemblage of (hafts not detached, but united, 
forming one folid and elegant column : the win- 
dows, efpecially thdfe in the eaft and weft «nds, 
were greatly enlarged, divided into feveral lights, 
by ftone-muUions, running into ramifications 
above, and forming numerous compartments in 
various fanciful (hapes. Thofe windows, filled 
with ftained glafs of the moft lively colours, re- 
prefenting kings, fiunts, and martyrs, and tlicdr 
hiftories, made a moft folemn and glorious ap- 
pearance. There were feveral other variations, 
eQ>ecially in the tafte of the carvings and other 
ornainents, which are too minute for genend 
hiftory. *♦ 

^ See Fnhot to Grafe't Aodqottaei^ Bodas's i£§kwf of Bf, 
Wm*i FutflUlyu 

The 
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The Opulence of the clergy, nhd 2eal of the Society of 

Free- 
fons. 



Wty, fumiihed ample funds for building fo great ^'^"™** 



a number of magnificent churched, monaileries^ 
and religious houfes, that it was with great dif- 
Acuity workmen cpuld be procured to execute 
thofe pious works. The popes, for very obvious 
reafbns, favoured the ereftion and endowment 
of churches and convents ; and granted manfy 
indolgencies, by their bulls, to the fociety of nta* 
fons, in order to inereafe their numbers. Thde 
indalgendes produced their ftill effe6); in thofe 
foperftitknis times j and that Society became very 
Numerous, and raifed a prodigious multitude of 
magnificent churches about this time in feveral 
countries: " For (as we are told by one who was 
•* well acquainted with their hiftoly and conftl- 
« tution) the Italians, with fome Greek refbgees, 
^ and with them French, Germans, and Fle- 
^ mings, joined into a fraternity c^ architeftn, 
*< procuring papal bulls for ti^eir encourage- 
^< ment, and particular privileges ; they ftyled 
^ thiefiifelves Free^mafona, and ranged from one 
^ nation to another, as they found churches to 
<< be bulk {for very many in thofe ages were 
^ every where in building, tiirough piety or emu- 
^ lation): their government was regular; and 
<' where they fixed near the building in hand, 
^ they made a camp of huts. A furveyor go^- 
^ verned in chief ; every tenth man was called a 
^ warden, and overlooked each nine. The gen- 
^ tlemen in the neighbourhood, either out of 
<< i^arity or commutation of peiuuicll, gave the 
^0L.vra» t *^mate« 
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<< materials and carriages. Thofe ^o have feen 
*' the aceounts in records of the charge of the 
^ fabrics of fome of our cathedrals, near four 
'^ hundred years old, cannot but have a great 
*^ efteem for their economy, and admire how 
<^ foon they ereSed fuch lofty flru£tures.'^ '^ 
Conftruc- The great barons and prelates of Britain fliU 
ctmu. continued to refide in caftles, which ferved then 
. , at once for dwelling and defence. The general 
plan of thefe caftles hath been already defcribed ; 
and that plan was for the mod part fallowed in 
the prefent period^^ The chief towers, com- 
monly called the keeps^ of feveral of thefe caftles, 
have lately been examined with great attention; 
from whence it appears, that they were contrived 
with wonderful art to anfwer the following par- 
pofes, which they had in view in their cqnftruc- 
tion : I . To render the entrance or gate at once 
magnificent and impregnable. — a. To fecure the 
garrifon, ^nd to enable them to annoy the be- 
iiegers»-— 3. To delude the befiegers to attack 
the ftrongeft parts^ by giving them sua appear-- 
ance of weaknefs. — 4. To put their prifi>ners» 
provifions, and implements of war, out of tb^ 
reach of danger.— * 5. To convey the endues o£ 
war to any place of the caiUe with eaie and ex* 
pedition — 6. To communicate intelligence in;a 
moment to any gart of the building.^ — 7. To 
fupply the garrifon with water. — 8. To convey 
away the fmoke and filth. — 9. To provide a 
commodious and iafe habitation for the lord of 

" Wrni'i ttttMaht, p. 306, je;. * Str6l6. p.189. ' ' 
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the ca^ftle and bis family. For the various con- 
trivances to anfwer thefe purpoles^ the reader 
mull be referred to the work quoted below*'; 
only, as a fpc^cimen, I fliall mention the, contri- 
vance they employed to fecure a conflant fopply 
of water to every apartment. The tower was 
div^d^d within into two equal parts, by a thick 
partition-wall of rtaibnry, frbrti the bottom to the 
top. The well foi- fupplying the garrifon- with 
water was under ibe foundsttion of this partition- 
wall ; and the pipe of it was carried up in> the 
middle of the wall to the leads of the caftle, where 
the puUy fbr drawing the water wasiixed. The 
people on each floor had acoe& to the pipe of the 
well, for furnifliing themfelves with water, by a 
finall arched opening in the partitidn- walL From 
the ground-floor to the water,little iquare gravities 
were cut in the fides of the pipe, at prefer dill 
tances, by whichaperfon might deicend tocleanie 
the wdl. It ieems to be impoffible to invent a 
more effe^ual method than this to prevent the 
garriibn from being deprived of the neceflary 
article of water j and it may be truly laid, that 
the contrivances to bnfwer their other purpofes 
were no lefs artful and ingenious ^< It muft, 
however, be eonfefled, that the great barons and 
prelates of this period facrifiqed their convent- 
ency to their fecurity ; whichibemfs tohave been 
their chief concern in the conibra^on of their 
ckAles ; the apartments of which were commonly 

^ Mr. King's Obferrations on Ancient Caillet. ' ^ Id. Ibid* 
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g^lMmy» the bed^ohambers ffw laid fioall, Ae 
paflages narrow aod intricate^ ftnd the ftaira fteep 
and dark« 

The arts of r^kiing and working metids af e £> 
ufdTul in themfelvee^ and fo neeeffiiry to the prac- 
tice of other sorts, that they merit fome attention 
in every period. The keen puif nit of the phUo- 
ibpher's ftone, in which many ingenious men 
were at this time engaged, contributed not a^littk 
to make them better acquainted with the nature 
and compofition of metals, and with the arts of 
compounding, meltings and refining them. With 
the arts of tempering lUid pettflBi^ fteel, and 
thereof fabricating defenfive armour and ofifen- 
five arms, they were wdl acquainted. Of cog^r 
they not only miide many ufefbl utenfibibut even 
ftatues. The fum oi four hujidred pounds ims 
paid, A,D. 1 395*, toNidiolas Bi^oker attd Goii^r^ 
Preft, citiMos of London, and cOpperfiiiith% Soi 
two ftatues, one of the king, and another of the 
queeui made of copper, and gSAi Irifth crowns on 
their heads, their right hands Joined^ ami boUU 
ittgfceptresintiieirleflh^ndys'^. S^ittsofbiafi 
were ftiU more comm<m in<:hmr<^ie8» and on mo- 
nmnents ^% The goJUflaiths and jeweUess weie 
verynmnerous, and fOeoieof them exceUediAtMr 
pfo&ffion. The goklflnithft of London nepre^ 
fented to Edwasd IIL A.D. ly^t^ Aat oiaiq^ef 
dieir workmen had bft tiieir fight by the heat «[f 
fire and the fumes of quickfilver > aiulthat ftrve- 



^ Madox Firm. Biu:gi« .p* 3|* iiote(o> . 
^ Wjdpole^ Aneodotet •£ PaiDtinf » toLi.' p.»o. 
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cal otb^rs had become paral^tic^ iit&^m^and'welJc^ 
by perfonning other parts of their work ; and upoo 
tliijs reprdentatioD, and their petition^ that prince 
granted them leave to found and endow. an hof- 
pitjd for the reception of thofewho had loft t^ir 
%ht5 or healthy in their iervice ^. This feems to 
ilulicatey that workmen of that kind, at that time, 
ifi Loqdoh, were very numerons* That ibme of 
them excelled in their profeffioo, appears^from 
the teftimony of contemporary writers, and re- 
cords, and from their defcriptions of many beau- 
tiiUl pi^oea of gdd and filver plid;e. Alan de 
Walfingham, a monk pf Ely, in the thirteenth 
century^ and feveral others, are celebrated for 
their fuperior (kill in the goldfmith^s art ; and it 
ili.impoflibte to perafe the defcription dP the gold 
and filvier plate and jeweb taken from Piers 
Gavaftoii,th6 nnfertuBfl^ favourite of Edward II. 
by the earls c^ Lancafter and Warwick, without 
admidring both the quantity and workmanflnp '\ 
Some jpiaces oS tlie filvar i^ate in that eolledtion 
are &id to have been worth four times the quan- 
tity of filver which they contained ^K At the tri- 
uinpiiaiit entry <)fJUcbard 11. and his good Queen 
Anne into London, A«D. 139a., the citizens, 
bttfides many criJ^r gifts^ prefented a crown of 
gidd to the King, and another to the Queen, 
both of^eafevaliif > att^e Fountain in Cheapfide; 
and when the procefiion had advanced a little 

"" Kyrtu F«d. tom.5.p.346. 

» T. Walfing.Hift.Ang. p.104. Rym. tpi|>.3. i^^3^%. WaljpoIeV 
Aifcdffte* of Paintiiigi toL x. ch. i. &c. ^^ Id. Ibid. 
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further, they prdehted a table of gold, with a re- 
prefentation of the Trinity upon it, worth eight 
hundred pounds, equivalent to eight or ten thou- 
iand pounds of our money, to the King; and an- 
other table of gold, with a figure of St* Anne upon 
it, of equal value, to the Queen »♦. There is the 
fulleft evidence, that England was very rich in 
gold and filver plate in this period : for befides 
the immenfe mafles of thofe precious metals in 
the cathedral, conventual, and other churches, 
made into images, altar-tables, veffisls and uten« 
fils of various kinds, Ibme of the nobles had 
greater quantities of plate than we could ima- 
gine. When the palace of the Savoy, belonging 
to John of Gaunt Duke of Lancafter, wasbiimt, 
with all its rich furniture, in the great infurreftion 
A.D. 1 58 1., the keeper of theDuke's wardrobe de- 
clared, upon oath. That tlie filver, filver-jgtlt, and 
gold plate, in that palace, would have loaded five 
carts ^K The arts of gilding works niade of other 
netals with-gold, and of emboffing and enchafing 
gold and filver plate, were well known in this pe- 
riod. Gilt plate and gilt ftatues are frequently 
mentioned by our ancient hiftofiaiBs: ami we may 
be certain, that the figures repceieoting the Tri« 
nity and St. Anne upon the two tables of gold; pre- 
fen ted by the citizens ofLondon to Richard II. and 
his Queen, were embofled or en^hafed^^ Nor was 



^ Knyglhtoiiy apud X Script* col. a74o* " Id. ibid. col.a635. 

*• Madoz Firma Bixrgiy p. 33. noteiCo). Anglia Sacra, ionuu 
§• 414. 'KafghUtth cdt ^740. 
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the dill more delicate art of enatnelling plate * 
and jewels unknown in the times we are now 
confidering. It appears, from the defcriptive ca- 
talogue publiihed by Mr. Rymer, that befides. 
jewels there were feveral pieces of enamelled 
plate in the colledlion of Piers Gavailon. " 

The arts of cutting and fetting precious ftojies lapidaries* 
in crowns, rings, and other ornaments,' though 
they are rather ornamental than neceflary, may 
not improperly be introduced in this place, as 
they are fo nearly conneSted with the metallic 
arts. They were far from being unknown in Bri- 
tain in this period : for it is not credible that all 
the jewels (which appear to have been very nu- 
merous and valuable) in the pofleiOSon of our 
kings, nobles, and prelates, at this time, were of 
foreign workmanfhip. Though Henry III. was 
one of the mod indigent princes that ever filled 
the throne of England, he had many curious and 
valuable jewels,' 'which he was fometimes obliged 
fd pawn. Among the jewels which he gave in 
pawn to the King of France, A.D. ia6i., for five 
t^oufand marks, and relieved, A. D. 1^72., thiere 
were no fewer than 324 gold rings, fet with pre- 
<cious' ftones of various kinds. ^' 

It is not known to whom we are indebted for Art ^f 
the invention of the ingenious and ufeful art of ^^°f 
making clocks of metal for meafuring time and 
itriking the hours. The firfli clock we hear of in 
BntSLta was placed in the old clock-tower oppo- 

^ Rym. Fad. torn. 3. p* 3889 &c. ^Id. torn. i. p« 73d» 778- 
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fite to tbe.gate of Weftminfter-hal)^ and is laid 
to have been purchafed with part of a fine of 800 
marks ixopoied upon Randolff de Henghanis chief 
joftice of the KipgVbench^ A.D* 1288. ^^ Soon 
tfter thifi (A«D» 1 292.) another clock» which cod 
30!. equivalent to 400L of our money at pr efent» 
was fet up in the cathedral of Canterbury ^^ 
Theie mod ancient clocks were probably im-* 
ported, or made by a foreign artiil* For about 
feventy years after this, Edward III. invited three 
foreign clock-makers, viz. John Uninam, William 
Uninam, and John Lutuy t of Delft, to come into 
England, and granted them his royal protection 
to exercife their trade of clock-making in any 
part of his kingdom without moleftation^'. The 
de%n of this protection cert^unly was, to in-* 
creafe the number of thefe artiils in his domi- 
nions, that their works might be more eafily ob- 
tained, l^y thefe means, clocks were not un- 
common in England, eipecially in cathedral and 
conventual churches, before the end of the four-i 
teenth century. Chaucer compares the crowing 
of a cock to a church-organ for fweetneis, and 
to a church-clock for exaCtnefs as to timi^ : 

Hb voice was merier than the merie orgon. 
On mai& dayis that in'the chvithes g«B> - 
Wei Skvtr wia hia cvowing ia hit logt^ 
Thap ia a docky or abbaye horologe.'^' 

^ Dart's Canterbury, Append, p. j. 

^ Rynu F(sd. tom. 6> p* 590* ^^ Chancer^a Works^ p«i69« 
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CJocfcs were not only mttnarous, but the art of 
making them was brought to a confidefable de- 
gree of p^e^tiou in England, before l^e end of 
this period. This s^ppears from the following de- 
feription of an aftrcmomical dock made by Rich« 
ard de Wallingford, Abbot of St. Alban's in the 
reign of Richard II. Leland, who fe^ms to have 
feen and examined thkfiunous clock, having told 
us that Richard de Wallingford was the greateft 
mathematician, aftronomer, and mechanic of hi^ 
age, proceeds in this manner: ^* After he Was 
choien abbot, his ard^it love of learning, and 
intenfe apf^cation to &adj^ did not in the 
'< lead abate. On the contrary, being now po£-' 
^^ ieffed of wealth and leifare, he refidred to 
leave a lafting monum^t of his ingenuity, art, 
and learnii^. With ibk view,iie febricated, at 
a great expence of money, thought, and labour, 
a moft wonderful clocks which reprefents the 
^^ revolutions of the fun ^md moon,— tbe fixed 
^^ ilars9«**the ebbing atnd flowing of the fea,~» 
^^ befides an almoil infinite number of other lines 
^^ ajdd figures. When he had finiftied this aftonifli- 
"^ ing piece of mechanifm, to which, in my opi* 
nion, there is nothing in Europe comparable, 
be compofed a book of diredions fcMr managing 
smd Ifeeping it in order, that it might not be 
'^ ruined by the ignoramce of the monks.'^ *\ 

Watches were alio made, or at leaft ufed in watch- 
Britain, not loog after the beginning of the four- n»kmg. 

^ Leland 4e Scriptoribu* Britaimicii^ torn. %, p* 404. 
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teentb century. A watch of tliat date was lately 
found by fome labourers at Bruce-caftle in Fife- 
fliire, and is now in the pofleffion of His prefent 
Majefty, the iiluftrious d^sendant c^ its original 
proprietor^ the heroic Robert Bruce, King of 
Scotland, from A. D. 1 306*. to A. D. 1329* This 
very curious piece of antiquity is thus defcribed 
by a learned and honourable gentleman, who 
examined it with attention : '^ The outer cafe is 
** of filver, raifed, in rather a handlbme pattern, 
^* over a ground of blue enamel ; and I think I 
^< can diftinguifli a cypher of R. B. at each cor- 
<^ ner of the enchafed work. On the dial-plate is 
** written BoberiusB. Reap Scott(nnimyBXid over itis 
*^ a.convex tranfparent hom,inftead of the glafles 
which we ufe at prefent. — This very fingular 
watch is not of a larger fize than thofe which 
•* are now in common ufe*" ^ 
doth ma- The people of Flanders and the Netherlands 
*">^*^>>^ had long been the chief manufafturersof woollen 
cloth in Europe, and had thereby acquired im- 
menfe wealth, which naturally excited the envy 
and emulation of other nations'^^ The Englifli 
in particular, having great quantities of the moil 
excellent woql, by degrees became fenfible of the 
great advantages with which the manufa£luring 
of it at home would be attended ; and from time 
to time encouraged that manufa^ry ^« But that 
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^ GeiTiay apud X Script. coL 1349. 
^ See ^roL 6. chap, s* P* I9i* 
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great and wife Prince Edward III. m^de the mod 
vigorous and fucce&ful ejQTorts to that purpoie. 
In the fifth year of his reign, A. D. i33i*, John 
Kempe, a famous woollen manufa6lurer of Flan- 
ders, came into England with his workmen and 
apprentices, and was mod gracioufly received by 
Edward; who took him under his immediate 
prote&ion, and publiflied a proclamation, pro- 
mifing the like protection and favour to all fo- 
reign weavers and fullers who would come and 
fettle in England ^\ In confequence of that in- 
vitation, no fewer than feventy families of Wal- 
loons came and fettled in England the fame 
year ; and the(e were followed by many others 
in the fucceeding years of that reign. ^ 

The parliament of England feconded the prii- iAv»fi» 
dent and patriotic views of that prince, by mak- ragement' 
ing feveral ftatutes for the encouragement of the ^^ ^® ">^* 
woollen manufeftory, A. D. 1337. By one ofi^^^^i^ 
thefe ftatutes, the exportation of wool, either by iendodu 
foreigners or denizens, is made felony, until the 
king and his council (hall order it otherwiie y by 
Miother it is enacted, that no foreign cloths ihall 
be imported into the king's dominions, under the 
penalty of the forfeiture of the cloths, and the 
importer to be puniflied at the king's will ; by a 
third, none were to wear any foreign cloths ex- 
cept the royal family ; aiid by a fourth, cloth-, 
workers of all countries were invited to come 
into the king's dominions, by promifes of pro- 

« RyiB.P«L torn. 4. p«496. ^ Id.ibid. p. 7»3. 75i« 
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teftion and encdonigenient^. Hiough thefe lav» 
were premature^ and could not h^ execiDted in 
their full extent at that time^ they had a great 
e&^l, and contributed very much to the e(labliilt» 
ment of the woollen mapufaAure in Eqgland. 

The people in general, and the weaves in par- 
ticular, did notininiediately perceive the fid^ry 
tendency of thefe meafures of their king and par- 
liament. On the contrary, they were much 
offended to fee fuch crowds of fore^ weavers 
fettling in all the principal towns of Eii^land, 
and thriving by their (kill and induftry. In Lon- 
don thofe hated foreigners were fo cruelly ip- 
fulted, that their lives were continnally in dan- 
ger. To put a flop to thofe outrages, which 
threatened the difappointment of his defies, 
Edward i0ued a mandate to the mayor and 
fherifis of London, A. Dt 1344., to ajpprebend 
every perfon who gave any diilurba^e to the 
foreign cloth-weavers, to commit tlvem to the 
prifon of Newgate, and fend hi^ian account <^ 
their names, that they might be puniihed* ^"^ 

By thefe and the like means, that exodlent 
prince eilabliihed the manufa&ory of wo^^en 
cloths of many different kinds in Ei^lsmd, in fi> 
effectual a manner, that before the endof hjs re^ 
it was in a very flourifliing date. This appearis 
from a curious p^per publifhed by JVfr^&yiaer, in 
the feventh volume of his Feeder a, cootiomiig a 



^ Statutes at Large, by Mr«Ruffhetd» toL i. p»a4i. 
^* Rym* Feed. torn, s* P'4»9« 
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gtaftt from Richard IL, A.D. 1381., to Cofino 
Gentilffly the coUe&or of the pope's revenues in 
England) to export a great many ^eces of dif- 
ferent Jund9 of cloths of various colours, with- 
out' paying any duty ^\ The firft article in that 
gmnt ctofilU of fix pieces of tapeftry of a green 
ground, powdered with mfes, which the King 
fent as a prefent to the Pope. If this was the ma- 
nuiibSfc<Mry ^ England, which is very prohahle, it 
affords iuffitient evidence that the weaving art, 
and the other arts conne^d with it, had then 
attained a confiderable degree of perfe6tion. 

Hiou^ thb cruel and deftrudlive art of war Artofwv. 
waB never more neceflary, nor more praSdfed in 
Britain tiban in the prefisnt period, few improve- 
ments of importance were made in that art, iDi 
the coufcfeol' the thirteenth century. The armies 
ware conllituted, commanded, and armed in the 
fame manner as in the former period, which hath 
been already defcribed. ^* 

The engines employed in battering the walls Military 
of towns and caftles, a6ted with great force ; and ^°^^' 
fimie of ti)«m were of an enormous fize. Thole 
ufed by Edward I. at the fiege of Stirling cafUe, 
A.D. 1303., threw ftones of three hundred 
poubds weight *K One of thefe ftones was thrown 
with lb much force (if we may believe Matthew 
ef Weftminfter) that it pafled through both the 
OBtward walls of the cafUe ^\ When Edward III. 



^ ^T"^ ^^^ tom.7. p. 356. ** See voK6« p. »ox— ai7. 
^* W. Heminmgfordi p. 405. ^ Mat. Weftmufi. 1. »• ^A4^ 
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invaded Britanny, A.D. 1343., he carried his 
engines with him from the tower of London to 
Sandwich, with an intention to tranfport them to 
the continent ; but not being able to procure a 
fufficjent quantity of fliipping to tranfport both 
' his troops and engines, he left the(b laft behind 
him, and gave a commiffion to John de Wynewyk 
and William de Hurle, to preis as many fliips in 
all the ports of the kingdom, as would benecei^ 
lary to carry bade the engines to the tower ^^ 
This is a fufficient proof that thofe inftmments 
of deftru^lion were of a great fize, as w«ll as 
very numerous. This ancient artillery continued 
to be ufed in fieges a cohfiderable time, feme of 
them two centuries after the invention of gun- 
powder and cannon. ^ 
OredL-fire. Greek-fire continued alfo to be employed ift 
war, long after the introdu£l:ion of fire-arms, par- 
ticularly in the attack and defence of ftrong 
places. When an Englifli army, conimat(ded by 
the martial Bifhop ofJNorwich,^ befieged Ypres, 
A.D. 1383., the garrifon, it is iaid, defended 
themfelves fo well with fiones, arrows, lances, 
Greek-fire, and certain engines called gtms^ that 
they obliged the Engliih to raife the fiege wil^ 
fuch precipitation), that they left behind them 
their great guns, which were of ineftimable 
value ". •: A part of that army was Ibon after be- 
fieged in the town of Burbourgh, by the French, 

'* Rym. Fad. torn. 5. p. 350. 

^ P. Daniely Hiftoire de la Milicie Fran^iifii torn. z« p. $19* 

S7 X. Walfing. p. 303. 
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who threw fuch quantities of Greek-fire into ity 
that they burnt a third part of the town, which 
obliged the Englifh to capitulate. ^' 

The crofs-bow was confidered as fo deitru£tive Cco&- 
an inftrument, that the ufe of it amongft ^'^'^^ 
Chriilians againll one another was prohibited by 
a canon of the fecond council of Lateran, A.D. 
1 139*9 and by a bull of Pope Innocent III. in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, which for 
a time bad their effe& ^^ But by degrees thefe s 

prohibitions were difiegarded, the crofs-bow was 
refumed, and continue4 in ufe during the whole 
of this period. It was a very de(lru6tive inftru- 
ment, throwing arrows or quarrels to a great dif- 
tance. Thefe quarrels were larger than other 
arrows, fome of them were > made of brafs, and 
pointed with Heel. ^'^ 

It may feem furprifing, that the invention of Reafoiu 
gunpowder made fo little alteration in the art of ^g^^e 
war for fo long a time. This was owing to feveral fo little 
caufes. The art of making gunpowder was long ^^^ 
very imperfedt, and known to few ; and the art mu. 
of making inilruments proper for applying it to 
the purpofes of war was ilill more imperfedl. 
In confequence of this, both gun-powder and 
fire-arms were long very fcarce. and very dear. 
We cannot fuppofe that the cannon which the 
Englifli left behind them when they raifed the 
fiege of Ypres A.D. 1383., were either very large 
or very immerous j and yet we are told by a 

*• T. Walfing. p. 304. ^ P. Daniel, tpm.!* p. 308. 

^ RymtFoed. torn. 3* P* i^* 
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contemporaiy hiftoriao, that their valise was 
ineftitnabie. The fame hiftorian rekfea, that an 
Englifli fleet, A.D. 1 386., took two PVetich (hips 
with verj valuable cargoes ; and a quantity of 
gunpowder was found in one of them, which was 
of greater value than all the other commodities^'. 
Beiides this, the warriors <^ thofe times were in 
pofieffion of very powerful inftruments of de- 
ftru&ion, with the management of which they 
were wdll acquainted ; and therefore we may pre- 
&Lm^ that they were not very forward in adopt- 
ing new ones of fo different a nature. 

But though the invention o( gunpowder and 
fire-arms did not produce immediately any very 
remarkable change in military matters ; yet by 
flow degrees, and in length of time, it brougirt 
about an almoil total alteration in the art of war : 
and therefore it may be proper to pay fbme at^ 
tention to the progrefs of this great revohttion* 
in^tndoB That the ingredients (^gunpowder, andthe ait 
^1^2^ of making it, were known to our ingeniouis coun- 
tryman, Roger Bacon, is undeniable ^\ But that 
humane philofopher, dreading the coitfequences 
of communicating this difcovery to the world, 
tranfpofed the letters of theLatin words which fig- 
nify charcoal, which made the whole obfcure*'. B|y 
this means he rendered it difficult to difcover this 



^' T. Walfiiig. i>.3»3. 

^' Bwoiu £pi^ de Seofidt Operibiu Artket K«l9m» 19^ 

*^ Sed tamen fidis petne» luru mope can vkre (caxbomim puhrere^) 

et fulphiiris; et fie fades tonitrum et comifcationemy fi €dm artU 

fidua* 
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daiigei^otts ifeoret by the perafal of his works,^nd 
at the iame lime fecured to himfelf the honour 
of having known it, if it (hoiiid be difcovered by 
any other perfon. This accordingly happened 
not long after Bacon's death : for about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century one Barthold 
Schwartz, a German monk and chymift, acci- 
dentally difcovered gunpowder as he was pound* ^ 
tng faltpetre, fulphur, and charcoal in a mortar, 
for ibme other purpofe. ^^ 

It is difficult to difcover the exa^ time when introduce 
gunpowder and fire-arms were firft employed in ^^^ 
war by the Britiih nations. If we may give ere- 
dit to John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
in his metrical life of King Robert Bruce, Ed- 
ward III. had cannon (which that author calls 
erakys of war) in his firft campaign againil the 
Scots A.D. 1327. On that occafion, he acquaints 
us, the Scots obferved two great novelties in 
the Englifli army, which he thus defcribes : 

Two novelties that day they faw» 
That forouth in Scodand had been nane. 
Timbers for heknes was the ane» 
That they thought then of great beatttie» 
And alfo wonder for to fee. 
Theother crakys were of war^ 
That they before heard never air/^ 

It is probable, that the archdeacon received this 
anecdote from fome of his countrymen who had 

^ Du Cange Olofll voce Bombanhu 
'* Baibour^s Life of Bmte^ p.4oS» 409. 

VOX- VIII. u - been 
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been in the Scotch army, and heard tfaefe crakyt 
of wi^; as he wrote his book only about forty 
years after that time. It feems to have been ie^ 
veral years after this, when the Scots firft made 
ufe of cannon ; which it is probable they received 
from France : for a fleet confiding of five large 
(hips, loaded with men and arms, arrived in 
Scotland from France A. D. 1339., which encou^ 
raged the Scots to attempt the recovery of thoft 
llrong places which the Englifh fi;iU poilfefied in 
Scotland. With the afiifiance of thefe auxilia- 
ries they took Perth, and then befieged the caille 
of Stirling ; and being informed that an army 
was ready to march from England to its relief, 
they battered the place with cannon and other 
engines, and compelled the garrifon to capitu- 
late **. That fire-arms were ufed in France at 
that time, and before it, appears from the fol- 
lowing article in the accounts of the treafurer of 
war, A.D. i338, : — " To Henry de Faumichan, 
" for gunpowder and other things neceffary for 
** the cannon at the fiege of Puii Guillaume*^" 
Edward III. had cannon in his army at the fa- 
mous battle of Cre%, and ftill more famous 
fiege of Calais, A.D. 1346.*^^ By degrees the 
ufe of cannon became more and more common, 
fo that in a few years the conilernation that was 
at firfl; produced by their explofion was very much 
abated. This we learn from tlie illuflrious Pe- 



** FroiiIart,l.i. C.74. ^' Du Cauige GiciC voce Bombax^su 

*^ J.Villanj, 1. 12. C.66. FroifCurtiLx. aZ44. 
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«arch, in his dialogues bn the remedies of good - 

and bad fortune, which were written A. D. 1358. 
In one of thefe dialogues between G. and R. is 
ttie following i^emarkable pdflage : *' G. I have 
" Crofi-bows, and other machines of war. R. 
^^ I am furprifed that you have not alfo forae of 
^^ thofe iriftruments which difcharge balls of rae- 
*^ tal with the moft tremendous noife^ and flafiies 
•* of fire. — Thefe deftrufitive plagues were a few 
** years ago very rare, and were viewed with the 
** greateft aftonifhment and admiration ; but 
^ now (1358.) they are become as commpn and 
** familiar as any other kind of arms. So quick 
^ a?nd ingenious are the minds of men in learning 
'* the moft pernicious arts p> <h> 

Cat)non,or as they were called, bombdrds^v^ere Cannon, 
the moft ancient fire-arms ^^ The firft catinon 
were very clumfy and ill contrived, wider at the 
inouth than at the chamber, and fo like a mor- 
tar, that it is probable the idea of them was fug- 
gelled by that in which Schwartz pounded his 
materials when he difcovered gunpowder^'. This 
capita! error in the art of making cannon was foon 
correfted; but bther^ftill remained. They were; 
all made of iron, without aiiy mixture of other 
metalii; fome of them Were too lottg, and others 
of them tdo ihort ^*. In a word, the art of mak- 
iiig 6attnon Was ftill very imperfei^ Ibng after 
the cdnclufion of this period. 

^ Jl^etarchy De Remedlxs utriuique VarpmXf Ba61. edit. p. 84* 

^* pu Cange Glolt voce Boml)arda. 

7* P. Daniel} torn. X. p.si%* '* Id. lib. 6. chap.^. 
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Made in Both gunpowder and cannon were made in 
England. England in the fourteenth century. This ap- 
pears from a commiflion given to Thomas Nor- 
wich by Richard 11. A.D. 1378,, to buy two 
great and two fmall cannon in London, or any 
other place, and alio to buy certain quantities of 
faltpetre, fulphur, and charcoal, for making 
gunpowder ^^ From the fame commiffion, as 
well as from other evidences, it appears, that 
cannon-balls were at firil frequently made of 
ftone ; for the fame perfon is therein commanded 
;to purchafe fix hundred balls of (lone, for can- 
non and for other engines. ^^ 
iiand<an- . Befides great guns, which are dill named cati- 
non^ a fmaller kind of fire-arms, called hand- 
cannon^ came into ufe in this period. They were 
fo fmall and light, that one of them was carried 
by two men, and fired from a reft fixed in the 
grovind '^ The four hundred cannon, or the 
greateft part of them, with which an Englifh 
armybefieged StMalo A.D. 1378., muft have 

been of this kind. "^^ 

» 

Prifooen It was a happy circumftance, that in thofe tur- 
bulent times avarice gave fome check to cruelty, 
and many perfons who might have been killed in 
battle were faved, and taken prifoners, for the 
fake of their ranfoms^ Thefe ranfbms were com- 
monly as great as the captives were capable of 
paying ; and many prifoners were obliged to fa- 

'* R^rm^Foed. torn.;, p. 187. 

'^ Id. ibid. P. Daniely toni*i. lib.6. p«324* 

" Id. ihJd. p. 3^1. 7« profflait, torn. a. ^ZA» 

crifice 
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ciifice their fortunes to regain their freedom. To 
fay nothing of the ranfoms of the kings of France 
and Scotland, Bertrand du Guefceline, conftable 
of France, who was taken by the Englifli A.D. 
] 368., paid no lefs than one hundred thoufand 
franks of gold before he could obtain his liberty ^^ 
By this means war became a very gainful trade 
to thofe who were fo fortunate as to take many 
or wealthy prilbners. The famous Sir Walter 
Manny, who acquired fo much fame and wealth 
by war in the reign of Edward III., gained no 
lefs than 8000 1. (containing as much filver as 
24,000 1. and equal in value to ioo,oool. of our 
money at prefent) by the prifoners he had taken 
in one campaign, 'A:D. 1340* ^' Priibners of 
war were fo much the property of their captors, 
that they fometimes ibid them, and fometimes 
left them in legacies to their friends ; and when 
they did not difpbfeof them, they defcended ta 
their heirs ^^ But to prevent dangerous prifoners 
from being too eafily fet at liberty, the king had . 
a power to demand them from their captors, oa 
paying a competent fum for their ranfom, or to 
command their captors not to ranfom them with- 
out a royal licence.*** 

"" VT%iS&tt,tom»%* p-33»* ^ Rym. Foeder. tom.5. p.iSj. 

^ Id. ibid. J?.53i« 535' 

"^ Id. ibid. p»539* F^uier» Recherches de la France, p. 3 7 9. 
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SECTION IL 

Hiftcry of the Jim andpleafing arts (^ Sculpture^ Painf^ 
ing. Poetry^ andMuficin Britaitiy from A.Yi, 1216. ttP 
A. D. 1399. . 

Fme arts QEVER AL things contributed to promote the 
cnkivated. ^ cultivation of the fine arts in the prefent pe- 
riod. In particular, — the manner of building and 
furnifliing churchea^ — the forms of public wor- 
ihipy— 'the opulence of the clergy, — and the 
i|)lendour and munificence of the greater baron». 
Thefe things furnifhed conftant employment, 
and ample rewards, to the profe0brs of the pleaf- 
ing arts, and rendered a genius ibr fculpture, 
painting, poetry, and mufic, equally honourable 
and profitable to the pofleflbr. 
ScuiptuK. Many cathedral, conventual, and otber 
churches, were built in Britain in this period, 
which were in general magnificent ftru£lures, or- 
namented on the outfide with flatuesi of all di- 
menfions, and with various figures oi* a,ngels, 
faints, popes, prelates, and monks, in baflb and 
alto relievo. The ilatues and fculptur^ that 
were executed in France, have been* better pre- 
ferved than thofe of Britain ; and plates with de- 
fcriptions of many of them, have been publifhed 
by Father Montfaucon ; who declares, — That the 
fculptors of the thirteenth century greatly ex- 

celled 
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cetied their predeceflbrs in feverai refyeGts'. 
Befides thofe which have been defaced by time 
and the injuries of the weather, many of the fta- 
tues and fculptures which ornamented the 
churches of this ifland were demoli(hed by vio- 
lence at the reformation, or in the civil wars of 
the laft century ; but thofe few which ftill re- 
main confirm the truth of Father Montfaucon's 
declaraticm. "• 

Thatfuperftitious veneration which wasuniver- Statues. 
Tally paid to crucifixes, and to the images of the 
yirgin Mary^ the apoftles, and other faints, fur- 
nifhed another branch of bufijoefs to the ilatuaric^ 
of this period ; and they were excited) by the 
mod ample rewards, to exert all their {kill to give 
thofe objects <tf the people's devoti(Mi a graceful 
and venerable appearance* Several of the clergy, 
and particularly of the monks, applied to, the 
<fvlou$ work (as it was then elleemed) of making 
images for their churches, and were prompted 
by their religious zeal, apd by the prolpedl of 
obtaining both wealth and honour, to render 
them as -attrafiling as poffible. Walter de Cole- 
ce^fler, iacriil of the abbey of St» Allan's, is ce- 
lebrated by , Matthew Paris, his contemporary, 
and a monk of tfae faipe abbey, as an admirable 
ilatuary J. and feverai of his works are dc^crib^d 
as exquifitely beautiful. ^ 

.' MontfaucoivMoiittmeAtt de 1% MafAfcbie Frin^oife;) ttnvi. 
^ Fox's A<5b and Monuments^ p*3^9* col.j. 
^ M.Parisy ViUe Abbatum* p.809 81. 
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Shrines The ihrines of fain ts, with the tombs of princes^ 

and tombs, prelates, barons, knights, and their ladies, af- 
forded further employment to the ftatuaries and 
fculptors of this period; as they were generally 
adorned with ftatues, and fome of them with a 
great number of figures^ Some of thefe works 
were probably executed by foreign artifts ; as, 
particularly, the ihrine of Edward the Gonfefibh, 
in Weftrainfter Abbey, by Peter Cavalini, a Ro- 
man fculptor^ But, upon the whole, we have 
fufficient evidence, that this art was cultivated 
with care and fuccefs in Britain in this period. 
For, befides all the ftatues that were ufed at 
home, we find that Ibme, probably confiderable 
numbers, were exported. Richard IL granted 
a licence to Cofmo Grentiles, the Pope's collector 
in England, A;D. 1382., to export three great 
images, one of the Virgin Mary, one of St. Peter, 
and one of St. Paul, and a fmall image of the 
Holy Trinity, without paying any duty or cut 
torn for them, which feems to indicate, that cer. 
tain cuiloms were then payable on the exporta- 
tion of fuch commodities.^ 
Painting. When fculpture was cultivated, the kindred art 
of painting could not be neglefted. On the con- 
trary, there are the cleareft proofs remaining, that 
paintingwas cultivated with ftill greaterdiligence 

* See Brown VTilles Cathedralsy Weaver's Monuments^ &c. 
^ Mr. Walpok't Anecdotes of Paintbgy toI. i. 'p.i8. 

* Rym. Feed. t.7. p. 357. 

'. and 
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and fuccefs thaii the other'. In particular, paint- 
ing appears to have flourifhed very much in the 
former part of this period, under the patronage 
of Henry III. who was a moil munificent en- 
courager of the fine arts^. This prince kept 
feveral painters conftantly in his fervice, as 
William, a monk of Weftminfter ; William, the 
Florentine ; and Mr. Walter, who was probably 
Walter de Colecefter, fo much celebrated by 
Matthew Paris for his admirable genius for paint- 
ing as well as fculpture^ By thefe and others, 
many hiftorical paintings were executed for him, 
in his feveral palaces of Winchefter, Woodftock, 
Weftminfter, the Tower of London, Notting- 
ham, Northampton, Windfor, Guildford, and Ke- 
nelworth. One chamber in the palace of Win- 
chefter was painted green, with ftars of gold, and 
the whole hiftory of the Old and New Tefta- 
lnent'°. In one room in the palace of. Weft- 
minfter, and in another in the Tower of London^ 
the hiftory of the expedition of Richard I. into 
the Holy Land was painted". Thefe pictures 
(to lay nothing of many others) muft have con- 
tained a prodigious number of figures ; but with 
what degree of tafte they were executed, we 
have no opportunity of judging. ' Though: feme 
fucceeding princes were not fo fond of paintings 
as Henry III. had been, the art ftill continued to 

7 See the learned and ingenious Mr.WalpoIe's Anecdotes of 
TuatMDgf from p. i. to p.31. ^ Id. p. zi. 

'Id.p.i5»x6« M. Parisy VitsB Abbat. 
'^ Anecdotes, &c. voLi* p. 7. '* Id. ibid. p. 11. 

flourifti ; 
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flourish ; and we have reafon to believe, that good 
painters wanted neither patrons nor eQiployment, 
The coronation, wars, marriages, and funeral of 
Edward I. were painted on the walls of the great 
hall in the epifcopal palace of Litchfield, A.D, 
131 2., by order of Biihop Langton'*. Friar 
Simeon faw a ftill more curious picture in the 
palace of Weftminfter, A,D. 1322.; which he 
thus defcribes: — ** Near this monaftery (of 
Weftminfter) ftands the moft famous royal 
palace of England, in which is that celebrated 
chamber, on whofe walls all the warlike hif- 
tories of the whole bible are painted with in- 
expreffible {kill, and explained by a regular and 
complete feries of texts, beautifully written in 
*' French, over each battle, to the no fmall ad* 
miration of the beholder, and dilplay of royal 
magnificence"." So intent was Edward III. 
upon finifhing the paintings in the chapel of his 
palace oif Weftminfter, that he granted a preicept, 
dated 1 8th March, A.D, 1350., to Hugh de St. 
Alban, mafter of his painters, commanding him 
to imprefs all the painters in the countries of Kent, 
Middlefex, Effex, Surry, and Suffex, to conduct 
them to Weftminfter, and keep them in his fer<- 
vice as long a* it fliould be neceflary. Appre- 
hending that all thefe would not be fufficient, he 
granted fimilar precepts, of the fame date, to 
John Athelard and Benedi^ Nightingale, to im- 
prefs all the painters in the counties of LiiKK>ln> 

" Waiton'i Hiftorjr of Poetry, vol. ». p.ai6. " Id. ibid. 

North- 
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Northampton, Oxford, Warwick^ Leiceller, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk, for 
the fame purpofe'^. Thefe paintings muft have 
been numerous and extenfive, whatever they 
were in other refpe6ls. The truth is, that the 
principal churches and chapels were not only • 
furniihed with portraits of the Virgin Mary, the 
appilies, and other faints, but the walls of fome 
of them were almoft covered with fcriptural, 
moral, and allegorical paintings ^ So great and 
general was the tafle for paintings in this period, 
that not only the walls of churches and palaces, 
but even of the bed-chambers pf private gentle- 
men, were ornamented with hiftorical pidtures. 
When Chaucer was roufed from his famous 
poetical dream, he exprefles his furprife, that all 
the gay obje6ls which he had feen in his fleep 
were vaniflied, and he faw nothing 

\ 

Save on the wals old portraiture 
Of liorfmeiiy hanketi and houndigy 
And hart dire all fiill of woundis.'^ 

This, I am perfuaded, is a real defcription of the 
poet's bed-chamber. In the fame poem, Chaucer 
defcribes a church-window : 

■ ' ■■ ^ ■ M ■ richly ypemt 
With lives of many divers feint. 

■ • ■ • ■ * * --•'.. 1 . - IL ^ ^ ^, ^ t • ■ ■ 

M Rymeii Feed. torn. 5. p. 670. 

*' Fox's AAs and Monuments^ p«37o. col.z. Warton's Hiilory 
ofPoetryy P.2X7. note(aJb 

" Chaucer's yiTorksj byUrryy p«587. coLz. ^ 
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And it is well known, that painting on glafi 
was much pra6lifed, and brcnight to great perfec* 
, tion, in the prefent period '^ The fame may be 
laid of another fpecies of painting, which was 
called ilhtminaiing. This appears from many 
- . manufcripts beautifully illuminated, which are 
ftill preferved in the Britifli Mufeum, and other 
libraries, from which feveral prints have been 
publiflied *^ Nay, fo fafliionable was the ftudy 
of painting in this period, that it was efteemed 
as neceflary a part of the education of a young 
gentleman as writing. It is fiiid of the fquire, 
or knight*s fon, in Chaucer, 

>■' ' Songis he could make» and well endite» 
Juft> and eke daunce^ and wellportraie and write.'' 

Poetry. Though Britain abounded as much with poets 

in the thirteenth century as in any other period, 
and though they were as much admired by their 
contemporaries qs thofe who flourilhed in better 
times, few or none of them are now famous : 
their names are generally forgotten, and their 
works negle6led. This obfcurity is perhaps as 
much owing to the antiquated nature of the lan- 
guages in which they wrote, and the fubjefts of 
which they fung, as to the mediocrity of their 
poetical talents. 
Metxic^ To lay nothing of fonnets, and other fliort 
^^?"**^ pieces of poetry, the larger poems compofed in 

'^ Chaucer's Works, by Unryi p«584« coLs. 

'^ See Mr.Strutt, voLa, 3* " Chsacer's Works, p. s. 

the 
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the thirteenth century were either metrical chro- 
nicles or metrical romances ; and the languages 
in which they were written were either Latin, 
French, or EngliQi j which laft is now become 
almod as unintelligible to a mere Engliih reader 
as the two former. 

Robert of Gloucefter, who was a monk in the Robert of 
abbey of Gloucefter, and flourifhed in the reigns Gloucefter. 
of Henry III. and Edward I., compofed a rhym- 
ing chronicle of England, from Brutiis to £dr 
ward I. which hath been printed^''. Our author, 
it muft be confefled, was but an indiiBTerent poet, 
and a worfe hiftorian, having adopted the ab- 
furdeft fables of Geoffi-ey of Monmouth, and 
clothed them in tirefome inanimated rhymes. 
His language was the vulgar Englifii of the age 
in which he wrote, is full of Saxonifms, and 
hardly intelligible to a modern reader. The fol- 
lowing fabulous account of the tranfportation of 
Stonehinge from Africa to Ireland by giants, and 
from thence to Salilbury plain by Merlin, will 
juftify the above ftridtures, and be a fuflBcient fpe- 
cimen of this work. King Arthur having con- 
fulted Merlin about erecting a monument in 
honour of the Britons who had been treacher- 
oufly flain by the Saxons near Amefbury, the 
magician replied. 

Sire kyng» quoth Merlin^ tho' gif thou wolt here cafle 
In the honour of men, a worke that ever (chal ylafie^ 
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To the hid of Kilar fend into Yrfonde. 

Aftur the noble ftones that fher habbeC lenge 7ftoade» * 

That was the tricke of giandea» for a quo]^Ue work there it 

Of ftones all wyth art ymad in the world fuch non ys. 

Ne ther nys nothing that me fcholde myd ftrenghe adoune caft. 

Stode heo here, as heo doth there ever a wolde laft. 

The kyn^ Somedele to lyght, though he herdethis tale. 

How mygtey he icyde» fuch ftonesy fo grete and fo fale^ 

Be ybrogt of fo fer lond ? And get mift of were» . 

Me wolde wene, that in this londe no fton to wonke nere. 

Syre king, quoth Merlyn, ne make noght an ydel fuch lyghyng. 

For yt nys an ydel noght that ich tell this tythyng. 

For in the farrefte ftude of AfiUc ^ands whfle fette 

Thike ftones for medycyne^ and yn Yii<»lde him fettey 

While heo wonenden in Yrlonde to make here bathes there> 

Ther undir for to bathi wen thic fyk were. 

For heo wuld the ftones wafch, and ther enne bath ywis. 

For ys no ftone ther amotig diat of gtete vertu nys. 

The kyng and ys confeil radde the ftoiies for, to iette» 

And wyth gret power of batail, gif any mon him lette. 

Uter the kynge's brother, that Ambrofe hett alfoy 

In another name, y^hofe was thereto, 

And fifterae thoufant men this dede for to do ; 

And Merlyn for his qointife thider w6nt alfo* 

Ye yonge men* quoth Merlyn, cutheth now your mygte^ 

Kdw ye mow this ftones beft to the fchip dygte. 

Hea ftode atid bithogte him beft, and cables fette'ynowe. 

And laddies and levsresy and ftift ichow and dta^e* 

Ac heo ne migte come for nothing to end myd here wiUe* 

Merlyn fay this, aiid low, and bad him fionde ftille. 

He fette hys gynnes, as he wold, and ys quoyntife dude fiille. 

And the folk myd tho ftones ho dude all here wille ; 

And lette him to fchippes brynge, and fo into thislonde, 

Ac ther Wils ftdh ihchantery ther to ich undetftonde,^* 



" Robert-of Gbucflfiov v.z, p.Z45«-»f48« 
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Peter Langtoft, a canoa in the mcmaftery of Langtoft 
Bridlington in Yorfcfliife, flourifhed at the fame ^^ ^^ 
time with Robert of Gloucefter, and wrote a 
chronicle of England from Cadwallader to Ed- 
ward I. in French verfe. This work was pro- 
perly a continuation of an ancient metrical chro- 
nicle in the fame language ; the firft part of 
^hich had been compofed by one Euftace, A. D. 
1 155., and the fecond part by Robert Wace, 
canon of Bayeux, A.D. ii6o." All the three 
parts of this chronicle were tranllated into Eng- 
lifti verfe by Robert Manning, who is better 
known by the name of Robert de Brunne, from 
the monaftery of Brunne in Lincolnfliire, in 
which he was a monk. He acquaints us with 
the motives which engaged him to make this 
tranflation in his prologue to the firft and fecond 
parts, and of the contents of thefe two parts : 

Lordyngs that be now here^ ' 

)F ye wille Mene and lere^ 

M die Aory of Inglandey 

Sb RjobertMaaningwrytten it fandy 

And on Englyfch has it fchewed» 

,Nor for theileredy but for the lewed. 

And it 18 wiidoni fbito vfyttcn, 

Tbe ftite-of liie hmdy and hef it wrytt^ 

What numere of f oik finft it wan 

And of what kynde it firft began. 

And gude it is for many things^ 

For to here the dedis of kynges. 



" Warton't Hift,ft>at.v.x. p.6%f 6$k 
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Wktik were fole8» and wkilk were wyfet 

And whilk of them ooDth moSt quantyfet 
And whilk did wrong, and whUk ryghty 
' And whilk mayntioed pes and fyght. 

O^ thare dedis faU be mi favre^ 
In what tyme, andof what kwy 
T flioU you from gre to gre» 
Sen the tyme of fir Noe ; 
From Noe unto JEneas* 

And what betwixt tham was» 

* 

And fro JEneas tiH ^rutus tyme^ 
That kynde he tells in t^is ryme. 
Fro Brutus to Cadweladre8» 
The las Briton that this landc teas«^ 

In his prologue to the third part, he gives the 
following (hort account of its original author : 

Pers of Langtofty a chanon 
Schaven in the houfe of Bridlyngton 
On Frankis ftyle this florie he wrote 
Of Inglis kingeS) &c. 

Robert de Brunne's tranflation of Langtoft's 
part of this chronicle hath been printed ; and 
therefore it is not neceffary to fwell this fe6tion 
with any fpeciraen from that part.*^ 
Catalogues Metrical romances, celebrating the wonderfid 
roma^^r.^ atchievcmentsof Valiant and gentle knights, were 
the moft frequent and favourite produ^ions of 
the poets of the thirteenth century. Incredible 
numbers of thefe romances were compofed in 

-^ Walton's IM. Poet. vol. i. p. 6^^ 65* 

''- See Peter Langtoft's Chronicle, illuftrated and improved by 
Robert of Brunnej ^ yX)l». Qxoo.i7»5» 
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France and England in that period ; and hear- 
ing them repeated or fung ta the mufic of the 
harp, in the halls of palaces and caftles, formed 
one of the chief amufement&of perfons of the 
higheft rank. The following catalogues of a few 
of thefe romances will give the reader foqae idea 
of their numbers, their heroies, and their fub- 
jefits: 

Masy Ronuyns mettmake newy 

Of good knyghtes and of trewe : 

Of tkeir dedet men make romaum. 

Both in England and in Fraunce. 

Of Rowkmd and of Olyyere, 

And of everie Dofeperey 

Of Alyfaundre and CharleinaTnef 

Of Kyng Arthur and of Gawayne ; ^**^ 

How they wer knyghtet good and cottrtofk 

Of Turpen and of Oger the Daaoit ; 

Of Troye men rede in rynt. 

Of Heaor and of AchiUe^ 

What folk they flew in pr0i» &a.'' 

Another : 

Herkene now how my tale gothe : 
Though I fwere to you no othe^ 
I wyU you Kde ronutynes none, 
Ne of Partenape, ne of Ypomedony 
Ne of Alefaunder> ne of Charlemayne^ 
' Neof Arthur^ neof Gawayne^ ' . 

Ne of Lancelot du Lake» 
Ne ^f Bevisy ne of Ouy, ci Sydraki^ 
Ne of Uryy ne of O^vian^ 
Ne of Hedlor» the ftrong nuuif 
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Ne of JafoD} neither of Achillesy 
Ne of Eneasy neither Hercules, &c»'^ 



Book IV. 



Another : 

-^ — Men that romauncea rede. 
Of Bevysy Gy, and Gawayne, 
Of kyng Richard, and Owayne, 
Of Trifiram and Percyvalei 
Of Rowland ris, and AgUvaule» 
Of Archenmn, and of 06tavian» . 
Of Charles, and of CafEbedlan, 
Of Keveloke, Home, and of Wade, 
In romaunces that of him bi made, 
That geftours dos of him geftes. 
At mangeres, and at great feftes, &c*'^ 

Another : 

Men lykyn gellis for to here 

And romans ride in diverfe manere 

Of Alexander the conquerour, 

Of Julius Cscfar the^ emperour. 

Of Greece and Troy the ftrong ftryf, 

Ther many a man loft his lyf : 

Of Brut that baron bold of hand 

The firft conqueror of England^ 

Of king Arthur that was fo ryche, 

Was none in his tyme fo clyche, 

Of wonders that among his knyghts felle, 

And Auntyrs didyn* as men her telle, 

As Gawayne and other full Abylle, , 

Which that kept the round tabyll. 

How king Charles and Rowland faught 

With Sarazins, nold the! be caught : 

Of Trytram and Yfonde the fwete 

How thei y^th love firft gan mete. 



'^ Warton's Hift Poei. wL i. p. 123. 
^ Id. Ibid. p^xi9« iiote(y}. 
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Of kyng John and of Ifinbras 

Of Ydoyne and Amadas. 

Stories of.diyers thynges 

Of princes, prelates, and kynges, 

Many fongs of divers ryme 

As Engliih, French, and Latyne.'^ 

The authors of thefe metrical romances paid Contra- 
very little regard to the true hiftory of their re- mftory.*^' 
fpe6live heroes, but boldly contradi6led the beft 
known and beft eftablifhed fa6ls. Nothing, for 
example,was better known in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the romance of our King Richard I. 
was written, than that he was the fon of Henry 11. 
and his queen Eleanor of Provence. But this plain 
ftory did not pleafe the author of that romance, 
who opens his poem with the following fi6tion : 
Henry II. having, by the advice of his barons, 
refolved to marry, fends meflengers into many 
different countries, with direftioYis that -^ 

The fayreft woman that was on lyve 
They ihould bring him to wyve, 

I 

Thefe meffengers accidentally met at fea with a 
moft fplendid fhip. 

Such ne faw they never none, 
For it was fo gay begone, 
Every nayle wi^ gold ygrave, 
Of pure gold was his fklave. 



^ Warton's Hift' Poet. vol. i. p* i»3. See a catalogue of thefi^ 
ancient metrical romances in Dr. Percy's ingenious eflay prefixed to 
tbe third volume of his Reliques of Ancient Engliih Poetiy. 
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Her maft was of iyory» 
Of iamyte her fayle wytly» 
Her rapeB all of white fylky 
As whyte as ever was ony mylke* 
The noble (hip was without 
With clothes of gM {pmd about* 
And her loft and her wyndlace 
All of gold dapaynted was. 

Being courteoufly invdted, tbey went on board 
this {hip, where they found Carbarryne King c^ 
Antioch, with his daughter, a princefs of the 
moil exquiiite beauty, attended by a numerous 
retinue of knights and ladies. The King re- 
ceived them with great poiitenefs, and enter- 
tained them with a fun;iptuous feaft. 

Whan thei had done their mete 
Of adf^ntures thd begyn to i^ke. 
The Icyng them told in his rsafooy 
How it cam him in a vyfyon* 
In his lond that he came fro 
Into Engelond flor to go 
And his'daughter that was hya dv% 
For to winde with him in fire^ 
And in this maanor '^ be dygfat 
Unto your londe to winde ryght. 

The meflengers then acquainted the King and 
the Princefs with the commiffion they had re- 
ceived from their mafter the King of England, 
and aflured them, — 



Further we will feek nought» 
•To my lords ihe IhaM be braigkt* 



Accord* 
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Accordingly the King and Princefs, with the am*- 
baffadors, arrived fafe in England; the Princefi 
is married to Henry II., and the lion-hearted 
Richard, the hero of the romance, is faid to have 
been the fruit of that marriage. ^* 

The metrical romances of this period contain Robert 
defcriptions of the marvellous adventures of their ^^«f'*"^^' 
knightly heroes, and abound with the Gothic ma- 
chinery of dragons, giants, elves, fairies, en- 
chanters, &c. But for a more perfedl account of 
thefe curious performances than can be admitted 
into general hiftory, the reader is referred to the 
very inftrudlive and entertaining works quoted 
below. ^"^ 

The fame tafte for compofing, reading, and Alliterative 
hearing metrical romances of chivalry, prevailed p^*^*. 
in the fourteenth century, efpecially in the reign 
of that gallant magnificent monarch Edward HI. 
About t\te middle of that century an attempt 
was naade to revive, or at leall to imitate the 
alliterative poetry of the Anglo-Saxons without 
rhyme, by Robert Langlande, a fecular prieft of 
' Oxford, in his famous allegorical fatire againft 
perfons of all profeflions, called The Vifion qf 
Pierce PloxvmafU This poem abounds with the . 
boldeft perfonifications, the keeneft fatire, the 
moil expreflive defcriptions, and the moil fingu- 
lar verfification ; of all which the four following 

'» Wartoft't Hift« Poet. 1^15X1 3ifi. 

^ Hiibxy of Engliih Pdetiyy by Mr.Warton* voL x. fe6t5. 
Or. Peivy'i Reliques of Ancient Engliih Poetiy, vol. 3. 

* ' • 
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lines, reprefenting the manner in which hunger 
treated a reduced fpendthrift, mud fuffice as a 
ipecimen : 

HuQger in hail tho' hint Wailour by the mawy 

And wrong him fo by the wombe that both his eies watered. 

He bnfieted the Briton aboat the chekes 

That he looked lyke a lanteme al his life after. ^* *. ' 

About A.D. 1390. another poem in the fame 
kind of verfification was compofed, called Pierce 
the PUmman^s Crede. It is a fevere fatire on the 
four orders of medicant friars ; and the following 
defcription of an overgrown Francifcan will give 
the reader fome idea of the language and fpirit 
of the poem : 

I fond m a fretmv a frere on a benches 

A great chorl and a gryniy growen as a tonne» 

With a £ice lb fat> as a full bleddere 

Blowen bretful of breth» and as. a bagge honged 

On bothen his chekes and, his chyn^ with a choll lollede 

So great a gos ey^ growen all of grece^ 

That all wagged his fiefli as a quick mire.^* 

JohttBar- John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, was 
^^* one of the bed poets of Scotland, or even of 
Britain, in the fourteenth century. This appears 
from his metrical hiftory of the Jife and a6ls of 
Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, which is a work 
of confiderable merit, for the time in which it 
was compofed. Though the Archdeacon ftyled 
his poem a Romans^ he did not mean that it con- 
fifted of fabulous adventures ; for he intended it 

3' Warton's Hift. Poet. voLi. p. %Z%. ^a m, ^^^ p^ 3^^. 
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to be (as for the moft part it is) a true hiftory of 
the great a6tiona of his hero : 

Stories to read are dele Aable^ 
Suppofe that they be nought but fable : ' 
Then ihould ftories that foothfail were» 
If they are faid in good mannery 
Have double pleaiance in hearing. 
The firft pleafance is the carping^ 
And the other the foothfailneisy* 
That Ihews the thing right as it was. 
And foothfail things that are likand> 
To mens hearing are moft pleafand : 
Therefore I would fain fet my will, 
-If my wit might fuffice theretily 
To put in writ a foothfaft ftory* 
That it laft ay forth in memory.^ ^ 

The yerfification of thi& poem is, in general, cor- 
re6l and fmooth, and the fentiments jufl and 
noble. Of this it would be eafy to produce many- 
proofs, of which the following high encomium 
on freedom or liberty is one : 

Ah Freedom is a noble thing ! 
Freedom makes man to have liking ; 
Freedom all folace to man gives ; 
He lives at eafe that fireely lives. 
A noble heart may have none eafe^ 
Nor nought dfe that may it pleafe^ 
If freedom faiU^ 

It is remarkable, that though Barbour was a 
Scotfman, his language is rather more intelligible 
to a modern Englifh reader than that of any other 

^3 Birboiiry p. z. ^ Id. p. &. 
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poet of the fourteenth century, bis great contem- 
porary Chaucer himfelf not excepted. 
Chaucer At the fame time flouriihed the two princes of 
" ^' ancient Englifli poets, the great improvers of their 
art, and polifhers of the language pf their coun- 
try, Jeoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, whofe per- 
fonal hiftories have been briefly related". The 
ihorteft analyiis that could be given of the nu- 
merous works of thefe venerable bards would 
fwell this fe^ion far beyond its due proportion ; 
it is therefore hoped that the reader will be fatis- 
. fied with the following chara6ter$ ol' their poetical 
talents, drawn by the hand of one of the moil in- 
genious and intelligent critics of the prefent age, 
who appears to have ftudied their works with 
great attention. 
their cha- " Euough hath been faid to prove, that in cle* 
n*rffT*^ ** vation and elegance, in harmony and per^i* 
" cuity of verfification, Chaucer furpafles his pre» 
** deceflbrs in an infinite proportion : that hi« 
^' genius was univerfal, and adapted to themes of 
'' unbounded variety ; that his merit was not leis 
" in painting familiar manners with humour and 
*« propriety, than in moving the paffions, and in 
" reprefenting the beautiful or the graml objefts 
" of nature with grace and fublimity. In a word, 
that he appeared with all the luftre and dignity 
of a true poet, in an age which compelled him 
to flruggle with a barbarous language and » 
national want of tafte, and when to write verfes 

^ Seep.a44— S49< 
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<^ at all was confidered as a fingular qualifica- 

" If Chaucer had not exifted, the compofitions 
*• of John Gower, the next poet in fucceffion, 
" would alone have been fufficient to refcue the 
" reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. from 
*^ the imputation of barbarifm. His education 
" was liberal and uncircumfcribed, his courfe of 
** reading extenfive, and he tempered his feverer 
" ftudies with a knowledge of life. By a critical 
" cultivation of his native language, he endea- 
" voured to reform its irregularities, and to efta- 
« bliih an Englift ftyle." " 

The hiftory of dramatic poetry affords few 
authentic materials in the prefent period, and 
will be introduced with greater advantage in the 
tenth, volume of this work. 

Mufic and poetry were more intimately united Hiftcny of 
in the tniddle ages than they are at prefent. Many "^^^• 
mnficians were then poets, and fang verfes com- 
pofed by themfelves, and by others of their pro- 
feBion to the mufic of their indruments. The 
fecular muficians of thofe times were called 
wmfbreb^ and formed a very numerous fraternity, 
pofiefled many privileges, and held in high efti- 
mation by perfons of all ranks. They wore a par- 
ticular drefs, and certain ornaments which pro- 
cured them immediate acceis to the greatpil per- 
fonages on the moil folemn occafions. Of this 

^ Mr* Warton's Hifioiy of £oglilh Poetryf voLz. p.457* 
^ Id* vpl.2. p. I. 
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the following remarkable and well-atteft^d fa£fc is- 
a fuflScient proof: « When Edward 11. this year 
" (1316.) folemnized the feaft of Pentecoft, and 
*^ fat at table in royal date in the great hall of 
" Weftminfter, attended by the peers of the 
** realm, a certain woman, dreffed in the habit of 
" a minftrel, riding on a great horfe, trapped in 
«^ the minftrel faihion, entered the hall, and going 
" round the feveral tables, a6ting the part of a 
'* minftrel, at length mounted the fteps to the 
" royal table, on which flie depofited a letter. 
" Having done this, flie turned her horfe, and 
" fainting all the company, {he departed." When 
the letter was read, it was found to contain fome 
fevere animadverfions on the King's conduft, at 
which he was much offended. The door-keepers 
being called, and threatened for admitting fuch a 
1 Voman, readily replied, " That it never was the 
cuftom of the King's palace to deny admiffion 
to miliftrels, efpecially on fuch high folemni- 
ties and feaft days.''^** 
Muficai Though the harp ftill continued to be the chief 
"^" and favourite inftrument of the minftrels of this 
period, there is fufficient evidence that they knew 
and ufed a variety of other inftruments ; of which 
it may not be improper to name a few. The 
bandof muficians in t^e houfehold of Edwardlll. 
confifted of five trumpeters, one cyteler, five 

« • i * 

3* T. Walfing. Hift. Ang. an. 1316. p. 309. Trokelowe, edit, a 
T. Hearne, p. 39. See Dr. Percy's excellent eilky on the Ancient 
Eaglilh Minfbelsy prefixed to his Reb'ques of Ancient Englifli Poetry, 
vol. I. 
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pipers, one tabret, one mabrer, two clarions, one 
fidler, three wayghts or bautbois ^^ In a work 
tranilated into Englifli in this period, the follow- 
ing mufical inftruments are mentioned and de- 
fcibed ; the organ, the harp, the fawtry, the lyre, 
the cymbal, the fiflrum, the trumpet, the flute, 
the pipe and tabor, the nakyre, the drum,, and 
feveral others '*^ Among the accomplifhments 
of Chaucer's Parifti Clerk, we are toid, 

In twenty manir couth he trip and daunce, 

« 

After the fcole of Oxenford tho 
^And with his legges caften to and froy 
And playin fonges on a finall ribibley 
Thereto he ,fong fometime a load quenible : . . 
And as well couth he play on a giteme.^' 

Chaucer's Miller was alfo a mufician ; but on a 
more vulgar inftrument • 

A bagge pipe well couth he blow and fowne^ 
And therewithal brought he us out of towile/' 

In one of Gower's poems are the following 
verfes : 

He taught hir^ till (he was certeyne> 

Of harpe, citole^ and of riote^ 

With many a tewne and many a note/ ^ 

Matthew Paris mentions mufical inftruments 
called burdons. which were ufed in the church 

^ Sir John Hawkins's Hiftory of Mufic, voLa* p«i07. 

4* Id.ibid« p.2t^i9&c. ^' Chaucer, p. a6. ^' Id. p.5. 

^ Confeffio Amantisy fol. 278. 
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of St. Alban's, and probably in other churches**. 
But it is unneceflary to make this catalogue more 

complete. 
Miific To what degree of perfeftion mufic was 

^^*^' brought by the fecular minftrels of this period, we 
have no opportunity of judging**. But we have 
the fuUeft proof that it was exceedingly pleafing 
to thofe who heard it, and that it gave great de- 
light to the greateft and beft men of thofe times. 
Robert de Brunne hath preferved the following 
anecdote, to this purpofe, of the learned and 
pious Bifhop Groilefte or Greathead of Lincoln : 

He lovede mocilie to liear the kavpc^ 
For man'f wille h makyth flmpe* 
Next hys chamber^ befyde his $udyi 
HyB harper's chamber was fall theby» 
Many tymesy by nightes and dayes* 
He hadd folace of notes and layes. ^ 

It is not to be imagined that kings, princes, pre- 
lates, and barons, would have conipired to load 
thofe minftrels with honours and rewards, if they 
had not taken much pleafure in their tuneful 
ftrains. 
Church Sacred mufic was now cultivated with as much 

ardour by the clergy as fecular mufic by the min- 
ftrels. The church had been long gradually de- 
parting from the primitive fimplicity of the 
chriftian worfliip j and after the introdu6iion of 

'^^ M.Fari8VitaAbbatum> p. 91. 

^ See Sir John Hawkinsy vo]. a. chap.S. 

4* Warton Hift. Poet. vol. i. p; 61 
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organs into churches, fo many of the public offices 
werefung to the found of thofe noble inftruments, 
that the ftudy of mulic became abfolutely necef- 
fary to all who were to bear any part in the cele- 
bration of thefe offices. Mufic was accordingly' 
taught and ftudied in all colleges, cathedrals, 
convents, iind capital churches ; and we are af- 
fured by ^ late writer who hath made the moft 
laborious refearches into the hiflory of mufic, 
*' that the clergy in the thirteenth century, were 
^^ by much the mofl able proficients, as well in 
^^ inftrumental as vocal mufic *\'' The truth is, 
tiiat in great churches ibme of the public offices 
were confid^red as mufical exhibitions, and £re* 
quented for amufement rather than devotion. 
To the various diverfions of hunting, hawking, 
Rafting, dancing, which a king propofed to his 
daughter to divert her melancholy, he added : 

. Tbenibaflycgotoyourevtnibog, 
With tenoures and trebles amongy 
Tour quire nor organ fbnge (hall wantf 
With country note and difcaunty 
The ddier halfe on orgayns playingy 
With ywi^diyldfeii fol fsynfynging.^' 

Chaucer's Nun and Friar were both proficients 
in" mufic i — of the former it is fa^d» 

Full wele Ihe fong tho ,the fervice divine* 



^ Sir John JBEawkinsy vol.a. p«43* 
^ Warton>Hift.Poet. vol. x. p. 179. 
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-certainly he had a merry note^ 



Wele couth he fing and playin on a rote. 

» • 

Muficai Though Guido Aretini*s invention of the mu- 

charaaers, fi^al fcale already mentioned, was very valuable, 
cdfong,iii. it was imperfe^Sl, becaufe it had no marks to de» 
vented. note the different lengths of founds^.. This 
imperfe6lion was afterwards removed by the in- 
vention of feveral characters for reprefenting the 
various lengths of muficai founds; and mufic 
delineated by thefe charadters, was called cantus 
men/urabiliSj or meq/uredjbng. But when or by 
whom this great improvement of delineating 
meafured mufic was invented is not agreed; 
ibme afcribing it to Franco, a fcholailic of Liege, 
who flouriflied towards the end of the eleventh 
century ; and others to John de Muris, an 
Engliihman, who flouriflied in the former part of 
the fourteenth century *% This invention, who- 
ever was the author of it, was much admired, 
many treatifes were written to explain, improve, 
and recommend it, and it certainly, contributed 
not a little to facilitate the communication 
a;id prefervation of muficai knowledge. ^' 



'^^ See vbl.6. p. 348. 
" Id. ibid. p. 154. 



^'^ Sir John Hawkins> vol. a. p« 15^ &c. 
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CHAP. VL 



Hifiory of Commerce^ Coin^ and Shipping, in 
Great Britain, from the death of King John, 
A.D. 1216., to the accejfion of Henry IV. 
A.T). 1399. 

COMMERCE hath contributed fo much to Commerce 
the profperity, power, and wealth of Britain, ^^^ 
that it is well intitled to a diftindl and confpi- hUbiy. 
cuous place in its hiftory, in every period ; and 
zs coin and (hipping are the two chief inftru- 
ments of coramerce, they alfo merit a Ihare of 
our attention. 

The internal commerce of Britain, and parti- internal 
cularly of England, was unqueflionably an obje£l 
of great importance in the prefent period ; but 

it 



commerce. 
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it doth not feem to have been managed to the 
beft. advantage. It is a fufficient proof of this, 
that the prices of the mod valuable and necelr 
fary commodities were fometimes more than 
double in fome places to what they were in 
others. We are informed, for. example, by a 
contemporary author, that, A.D. 1 958., a quarter 
. of wheat coft twenty (hillings at Northampton, 
when it was fold for eight ihillings and fixpence at 
Dunilaple '• This could not have happened, if 
intelligence had been regular, and commercial 
intercourfe fafe and eafy« 
Loftded Internal trade was^ loaded at this time, with a 

;5tS. ^'^^* "'''°^^' ""^P^"^ '"^' ^°^ impofitions, as 
laftage^ paiage, paiiage, pontage, ftallage, and 

feveral others, whofe names are now become un- 
intelligible % Thefe taxes, or fome of them, 
were demanded by every town, and by every 
baron through whofe boundaries traders con- 
veyed their goods, and at every place where 
they expofe them to fale. 
Traniaaed The greateft part of the domeftic tirade of Bri- 
in fairs, tain was ftill tranfa^ed in fairs. Some of thefe 
fairs were of long duration, frequented by prodi- 
gious multitodes pf people from different coun- 
tries, and ftored with commodities of all kinds. 
Thefair of St, Giles's hill, nearWinchefter, conti- 
tkued fixteen days, during which time all trade was 
prohibited in Winchefter, Southampton, andevevy 

' AimaL Dunftaq;!. an. t%sZp 

place 
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place If ithin feyen miles of the fair, which very 
much refembled a great city/ laid out into many 
regular fireets of tents^ inhabited by foreign and 
d<Hneflic traders, who expofed their various com* 
modities to fale^. To fuch &irs our kings, pre« 
l^s, and great barons, lent their agents, and 
Others went in perfon, to pnrcbaf^ jewels, platei 
cloths^ furniture, liquors, fpices, horfes, cattle^ 
corn, and provifions of various kinds, and, ia a 
word, every thing they needed, men and women 
oat excepted. For we. are aflured, by a contem<» 
porary writer of undoubted credit, that men and 
women flaves were publicly fold in the fairs of 
£f|gland, like beads, near the conclufion of the 
fourteenth century.* 

The foreign trade of England, in the prefent FonigA 
period, was more confiderable and exteniive than ^^^ 
is coniipoply imagined. This will appear from 
the following very brief review of the feveral 
countries with which the people of England had 
commercial intercourfe, and of the feveral fove- 
reigns and ftates with whom tlie kings of Eng- 
land h^d commercial treaties. For we may 
ff^eafbnably conclude, that a trade exifted when 
it was regulated by treaties. 

Genoa, Yemce, Fifa, Florcaice, and fome other withitaiy. 
free cities of Italy, were at this time the chief 
fea^ of trade in Europe ; and their merchants 
fumifhed their own and other countries with the 

3 Warton's Hifloiy of Poetry» voLx. p. 279. note b. 
* Sartholeiaens de Pk-oprieUtibut Reruniy apud Sir Joh9 Hawldm'f 
l£ftoiy of MuficrTol. a* p. 12 6. 
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flkii, Vpktls, kt)d otliet ji^ecioUs comfhddltteft ttf 
the E^i Thert^ is the fulleft evideiice, thAt all 
th^6 cities n&w carried ofi a trade ^ith fengtaad, 
aftd fome of theto wfth Scotland, lii a J^Cf 
fbotti Edward II. dated July i8. tii<J.i to thtt 
ftate of Gtnoa, he expoftulates wfth them !fe* 
pertttittlttg fome of thfeir bitizetis to c4rry 6h H 
tMd« with the traitor Robeirt BiTQce, and thii 
people of Seotiandj atid iti order to ^ngagti 
them to t^ohibit that trade, ht ^uts thetti itI 
rtttiid tfirat a very ancietit atid friendly ftttettduHfe 
hkA GAAi^ed between their ftates and fafs iHMeR 
tor», kings of England, aftd their &bjea*^ Ste- 
Veral commercial treaties we^e cioilblwl^d b^ 
tween Edward III. and the Genoefe^ l%^trMi6 
bitweien Hie Venetians and the EttgUAi Wte very 
tbhfid^mble, ^s appears from the following itad«^ 
dent. A quarrel happened bfetlreen fcht ttchu* 
ijf five Vefn^tian (hips lying at S6tttfAttit>tblH 
ind th6 people of that loWh, in which fevtiMl 
petfbns ^ete killed on btyth fideS. ^Wlr^dll^ 
<!readit)g that this might deter th^ ¥eM$t^i 
frotti continuing tl'reir trade with EtsglMid, flab* 
Ji^ed k m^nifeito granting a.fritt palrddh t6 aSl 
who had been concerned in th^t tniih^py ^tr'ar- 
te\, and promifing the riioft perfeiS: ftcitttty and 
frielidly vi^atment to all Venetian ffiifel^ittitl 
tmd 'nharihei's who fliould come into £ngIlM^^ 
J\ie totnmercial compads of the kitt^s of Eiiigs. 

^ Rym.Fed. torn, 3. p*s6s* * fd»toai.^. P»5^ 703* 

^ Id. torn. 3. p.xoix. 
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IiHid Willi the cities of Fk/reoct and Pifit, are 
faffici^nt evidences of their mutual trade.^ 
The itierchants of Majorca, Stdly, aod fome Mediter- 

other iflaiKb in the MeditermneaHy carried on a ^^ 
ti»de with Bngland in this pmod. Edward IL 
who was a zealous promoter of the comnl^erce 
of his fubjed;s made a commercial cotikpA^ with 
tiie amba£&dors of Sancfao King of M^jotiCa^ 
A^D. 1323.* 

Several commercial treaties were concluded ^p^ 

between the kings of England aod Spain at thia 

time i and, like many other treaties j weire often 

violated by mutual captures of each other's 

fliips; which produced mutual compkinta aiid 

aew treaties. In a truce for twenty years, Con^ 

eluded between Edward III. and the plenipO'^ 

tentfaries di* the fea^ports of Caftile and Bifcay, 

A. D. 1 35 1 •, the moil perfect reciprocal freedoia 

of <^ade is ftipulated ; after which the Allowing 

remarkable article is added :-~^* liem^ the.fifhers^ 

** in the dominions of the King of Caftile and 

^ Biicay may come and fi(h freely and fafely in 

i' the harbours id England, and in all other 

^ places where they pleafe, paying the King 

•* bis duties and cuftoms,"" 

A trade was carried on betweein England and PortugiO. 
JPortttgal in this period, to their mutual iatisfac* 
tio» and advantage, till it was interrupted by the 
Spaniflurdsor Caftiiians) who carrying Portiiguefe 

I 

* Hfm-Fced. tom.^. p-953*; torn.;. |b754« 

* Id. tom.3. p.zoaS« • ** li.%m.S' p^m* 

T a colours. 
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cotours, took and plundered feveral EnglUh ihip»; 
and the Englilh, before they difcovered the de- 
ceit, made repriials upon the Portuguefe. But 
as foon as the inip<^tion was found out, the tiro 
nations returned to their former friendly inter* 
eourfe ; which was confirmed by a commercial 
treaty A. D, 1308*" 
BngUfb The commerce of the Englilb with their own: 
^^^^ -French provinces of Aquitaine and Gafcony^ 
was very confiderable. Of this it is a fufficient 
proof, that two hundred merchant-fiiips from 
England were fometimes feen together in the 
harbour of Bourdeaux/^ 
France. The trade between the Englifli and the fub- 
jefis of the crown of France, in this period, wa» 
not fo great as might have been expe^ed. This 
was owing to various caufes. Several of the 
maritime provinces of France were then in th6 
pofleffion of other powers; — the French were 
not much addidted to commerce ;— .and the moft 
violent national animofities, and very frequent 
wars, fubfifled between the two nations. Their 
commercial intercourfe was lb inconfiderable, 
that it was never mentioned in any of their 
treaties. Even in the famous treaty of peace 
at Bretigny, A.D* 1360., commonly called the 
gredt peace^ there is not fo much as one word 
concerning trade ^\ There is, however, fufficient 
evidence that fome tn^de was carried on between 



" Ryou Feed, torn* 3. p^zo;* 

^ l^m. Feed. torn. 6* p-zyS — 19^ 
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the French and Englifli in times of peace. Philip 
King of France complained in very ftrong termsy 
to Edward II. A. D, 13 14., that the merchants of 
England had defifted from frequenting the fairs 
ki his dominions with their wool and other goods, 
to the great lofs of his fubje6ts; and intreated 
him to perfuade, and, if necefiary, to compel 
them to frequent the fairs of France as formerly,: 
promifing them all poflible fecurity and en- 
couragement.'* 

Edward II., at the requelt of John Dvke of Braiuntp 
Brabant, Lorrain, and Luxemburg, granted per. ^ 
aiifllon to the fubje^s of that Duke to come with 
their (hips and merchandifes into England, pro* 
mifing them prote&ion and feveral privileges.'^ 

A commercial treaty was concluded between Bret^sse* 
Edward II. and John Duke of Bretagne, A. D. 
13 1 7., in which each of the contra^ing parties 
promifed prQte6Uon and friendly treatment to 
the mercantile fubjefls of the other in his do*- 
minions.'^ 

Certain . difputes having arifen between the Hollands 
merchants of England and thofe of Holland, ^* 
Zealand, and Frifeland, William Earl of Holland, 
Zealand, and Hanneau, and Lord of Frifeland, 
fent ambafladors into England, A.D. 13 10., to 
fettle thefe difputes : which was accomplifhed } 
and a balance of 1300K flerling was found due 
to two companies of Englifh meri^hants. To pay 



. I 



*^ Id. torn. 3* p. 656. 



'' Id. torn. 3* p.64'7. 
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tbis T>alance, the Earl of Holland a^eed that 
certain additional duties ihould be laid on the 
fliips and goods of his fubje6ts in the ports of 
England.'^ 
Tlaiukn. As the great manufa€turing towns of Flandera 
were the chief markets for EngHih wool, the 
commercial intercourfe between England and 
thefe towns was very great, and regulated by 
many treaties'*. So neceffary was this inter^ 
courfe efleemed by both parties, that it was not 
interrupted even when the earls of Flanders were 
at war with the kings of iBngland/' 

The trade between Germany and England, in 
this period, was chiefly carried on by th$ famous 
confederacy of the Hanfe towns. This confe- 
deracy was very ancient, and by degrees became 
the greateft maritime power, as well as the 
greateft trading company, in Europe. Before 
the end of this period the Hanfeatie confederacy 
confifled of fixty-four cities and great towns, 
chiefly fituated on the ihores of the Baltic, and 
the banks of the Rhine, and of other navigable 
rivers of Germany. The trade which thefe Hanfe 
towns carried on with England was very great, 
and was chiefly managed by a company fettled in 
London, and invefted with various privileges, 
called — the German merchants of theJkeUyard.^ 



Gerrauiy 
•ad the 
Haofe 
towns. 



*^ Rym. Feed. torn. 3* p. 650. 

" Id. torn. 3. p.3a.536. 740. tom*> p*647w 

'' Id. tom.5. p. 38. 

^ Anderfim ESft. Com. ^L X« p»8t« l7« X«8i X09t XM> X2jf 1%A* 

198^ 1999 &c. 
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%k» JkiMghts fl* the Teutoaie ODd^» or> u Pkii«h. 
tb^ g«U^ tiii»]»l^kea» th? Duteh koigkta of St 
M»ry^ hofi^lal «t Jer^ani, b^viJig made, t^^em- 
iSobes stiAfteqi of ProiBa^ Conradua de ^^olneiv 
gmpdl «»ftfef «f tl^al Qf4er, concluded a conu* 
iMnml treaty vUh Rkhard 11. A.P. 1388., k 
vlmdi praleAion and friendly treatmeat w^^ 
fttpi^bted to the Ungliih mercfaanta in Pjruffi% 
att^ ^ ^ PrqffSaft meirchanta ii) England.^ 

Before the concluiion of this period Sweden Swed«9^ 
bitgaii to makeibniie %ure as a commieroial ftate } 
attd Ihi^ gireaA Queen Margaret publiflied, A. IX 
M$g6.f fooie very wife regulations for the eneour 
n^ament of tradiSt in which ihe promi&d |m> 
ie^^aoo la all foreign merchants, partiici)larly to 
the Englifhy from whofe king, Richard II., ihe 
Tud borcQved three large ibips of war.^^ 

Tbe Danes, who had long been the Ccourge Dtnmariu 
and terror of Europe by their piratical expodi^ 
^aa> had now loft much of their ferocity, as 
VeU as aC their power, and traded peaceably 
wi^ otlier nations, svpd parl^ula^rlj with tha 
(lifli<u This appeaj*& by a letter from Eric 
King q£ Denmark to Edward L A. D. 1 304., pro* 
mifing prate£bicmi and friendly treatment to all 
iSngliih merchants in his dominions.'^ 

Thie xm& ancient commercial treaty between Ncrway. 
a king of England atid a ftffeign piin^e, with 

^t IJaWttji^t Voyages, v<4.x. p. i50t 
'^ Id. tonus* p«949*^ 
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which we are acqmdiited, h that wfaidi 'was con* 
eluded between Henry IIL in his minority, A. IX 
iai7«9 and Haquin King of Norway. In this 
treaty, which is plain and fliort, agreeable to die 
manners of the times, thefe princes piomiie pro- 
teftion and favdur to each otiier's mercantile 
fubjeds in their dominions *^. • The commerotal 
jntercourfe between England and Hianmy was 
fecured and regulated by a more prolix and pa^^ 
ticular treaty A.-D. 1 469.** 

iceM- The people of Blackney in Lincoinihire ear* 
ried on a confiderable trade with Iceland in this 
period, and on that account they obtained a 
charter from Edward III. exempting their ftiloTB 
and fhips from being impreffed into the King*! 
fervice.** 

hdMBd. Though the trade of Ireland appears to have 
been regulated by Englifii lawr in the thirteenth 
century, thefe laws did not confine it within. nar« 
row limits. By the ftatute of Ireland, A. D. 1 166., 
the king's officers are prohibit^ from ftiaing 
foreign fliips, or molefting foreign merchants, in 
the ports of Ireland : and the Irifli are permitted 
to export their com, provifions, and other com* 
modities, to any country not at enmity or war 
with the Ejng of England-^'. The freedom of 
. trade to and from Ireland was ftill frirther fe« 
cured, by another law A«D. 1360%** 

*« Rym.Ffled.toin.z. p.a»3. * Id.tonuz* p.lj9* 

*^.Hakliiyt,voLz. |kim, •' SutnttlAt Luge^vcLi. p.1%6. 
" Id* ibid. p*304. 

'That 



That violentnfttional aniiiK^Sty'witk^ which the Scoda&d. 
minds of the two Britifh nations began to be in* 
flamed againft each other, foon after the unfor- - 
tunate death of Alexander III. of Scotland, put 
an end to the friendly intercourfe which had fub* 
fifted between them in the firft part of this pe- 
riod. From that time thefe two nations hardly 
exchanged any thing but wounds and injuries 
^r one hundred years. During this hdlile pe- 
riod, the three Edwards, fucceffively kings of 
England, not only prohibited their own fubjeSts 
from trading with the Scots, but laboured with 
the greateft earneftnefi to prevent other naticms, 
and particularly the Flemings, from having any 
commerce with that people. This they could 
not accomplifh : for the earls of flanders con- 
ftantly replied to all the felicitations of thefe 
powerful princes, — ^" That they did not encou- 
*^ rage the Scots in their war», but that they 
^ ootdd not exclude them from their ports, 
*' without doing a great injury to their own fub- 
" jed^B, who depended very much upon trade**.^* 
llbis ankacriBty between the two Brltifii nations 
proved as permanent as it wi» violent'; and no 
le& than a whole century elapfed before any re- 
gular commercial intercourfe between them was 
renewed. This was at length reftored by the 
following article, in a truc^ concluded between 
the wardens of the marches of both kingdoms, 
A. D. 1386.: — " ItOTa, it » acordtt, that l|)e. 

'* Sutate».at Largei rd. a. p.963. tcJ-j. p.770;&c. 
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«< ^ial dffufWfi^ ^ be on the &«s ft^t i^e Y»ter 
<^ of Spie to the water of Taxi\yf , for all muf^ 
^< chands of bath the roialms, a^4 here g^xjie^*'' ^^ 
Imprudent Tlie Qia^y laws* that were ma^e in Eyig^ftft4 
^??^' ia our prefeiilt p^riod^ for th^e regiilafioa ^^4 90* 
courageooent of trade, afib^d a fiirtber pjro^f ^ 
i<;flf importao^* Some of tb^ fe laws yr^re vUe 
<bn4 ufef^l, while otbera of thexq w#re iqaprq^Wl^ 
aqd hurtful. Of the laft &rt was the law of ]S4r 
w^d JL, A.?)* I314-* filing a certawi prife upon 
provi£i<^q^ of a}l kinds, which produced 4 ffwuilfb 
And ^a? fwfl rfppaled ^^ Of the fame kw4 Wi 
thelaw of Edward IIL, A.D. i i6^*9f^9f»m»l\(^ij>g 
thai no l^ngMfh nerchapt ihould d/ea)ip wy 099(9 
th»» ope ?c^flinodityji either by hiwfelf w by a 
fa^r 19 aqy m^Piier 1 ape) requiring eveiy pm^ 

cjbant to fix ^ffm the qoviwc^ »r wbieh be i«. 

folved to ^r^de, before t^e term ^ Capdl p wwe ^^ 
Th^p abftird la^ w»? ^0 fi)0« r^N^Je^ It may 

be queftioped if^hether the remftrkahle lav9 and 
conftitutiQiw of the fe|4ei M?hieh required afl 

EngUOk tr^^rs tp bring (he chief coi9i»Pditi« ^ 
the kingdaoot vi^ wo<4, woal4e)lak» leeliher, kad; 
and tin, to qert^ip toi«p^ to fee there fold tft pmi^ 
chant-^r^ogers, were ppydest or uieAil) but 
there c^n he dp douht^ thut the law whioh niailf 

it f elo;i|y for my iGpgliihqRaQ» WeUhttian,. or Iriflir 
sQ^Qi to export 9»y of thofe qommodtt^s, waa 






«* T. Walfing. Hift. Ang. p. 107. 
f Statutes, 37th £d. Ill, p-^x^f* 

moft 



moft in^nid^tft «q4 pevnijbioufi^^; ;0f die £rii9 

pemiciouB tendency wm tbat law Qf £4wiftrd III.^ 

made A. D. r36<8.,probi)»itHigEogUfli mer^nts 

to impQrt wine from 6ajQ*oay, or to buy fuch 

idae tiU it was la^d^d ia JSnglao^ by a oaerohaot^ 

fira1]get^^ Nothing covld be more uDJoil asd 

cruel, aa well as impolitic, than the faoaous law 

or cuftom which Img prevailed i^ !&aglaiid, of 

making every lisireigQ merohaut' refpoBfible fw 

the debtd, aod even punifli^le for the erk4ts 

of any of hi? countrymen who had bdCiiMBie in** 

folvenf;, or had efcaped fr^m juftice^ This moft 

imreafiHiable )aw was abrogated by the feveur 

teentb ehapt^ of the ftat^e of the ftaple, A. IX 

i353«" Several oth^r laws were made in this 

)>eriod, which difopyer i;he anxiety 9f the kings 

and pariiamepts of England about commerce^ 

and at the fiuaie tinne betray their ignorance of 

its ^eal intereAs. 

But ihme commercial laws were alio made of a wife com- 
more falufcary tendency. Such were the feveral memai 
Jaws for the unifbrmi ty of weights and meafures **. "^ 
But unhappily thefe laws were not fo well con- 
trived and executed as to prove effectual. The 
navigation aAs made in the reign of Richard II*^ 
commanding Englilh merchants to freight none 
but Etiglifii ihips, were evidently wife, and pro- 
bably contributed to the increafe both of fhips 

^ Sta^tet at Larger %Aih EcLIIJ. ch.3. 
^ 'I4. 42d £d. m. ch.8. » Id. iyih'Ed.m. cli.17. 

^ 14* p«x87. Henry m. i4th£d.m. ch.ia. »7th£d.DL ch.zOr 
34th£<LIII* cli.6. Z3th Richard n. ch.9. 

and 
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and &ilors in England in fucceeding periods^'. 

But it feems to have been the chief objeft of the 

Englifii legtflature in this period,to invite foreign 

merchants to import the commodities of their re* 

fpe£tive countries, and export thofe of England. 

With tliis view^ many ftatutes were made, pro- 

mifing proteftion and friendly treatment, toge* 

ther with various privileges and immuiiities, to 

merchants of all countries^ upon condition that 

they paid their debts and the king's cuftoms 

punfltually." 

M^y^o- Thefe laws for the encouragement of fortign 

I^J**'' merchants were not ineflfe6tuaL Great numbers 

fettled in of foreign traders, then called merchdnUjIrtmgers^ 

^ were fettled in London and oHier great towns of 

England, and formed into companies, fbme of 

which were a kind of corporations. As thefe 

companies of merchant-ftrangers almoft whcdhf 

engroifed the foreign trade, and had a confider* 

able Ihare of the internal commerce of England, 

a few of the chief of them may be mentioned. 

Merciiante * The. German merchants of the fteel-yard in 

^Uyird. ^^"^^^ formed the moft ancient, and for feveral 

centuries, the moft flourifliing of thefe foreign 

•companies. This company had been fettled in 

'England even before the conqueft,} but it be- 

came much more powerful and opulent in the 



^ Statutes at Large, 5th Richard II. ch.3. 14thRich.II. ch.6. 

^ Id. 9th Henry in. ch.3o. ad Edward I. 73th Ed. I. ch.i. i/^xk 

£d.in. ch.a. 2jth£d.m. ch.4. 2d Rich. II. ch.7. 5thRlc|i.n. ' 
ch.z. 
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courfe of this period^ than it had bom before^. 
This was owiog to its conae&ion with the famous 
GODfederacy of the Han& tbwxis> and to the ad^ 
diticHiai privileges conferred upon it by all the 
Englifh monarchs of thofe limes. ^ 

Hie company of the m^cfa^nis of the ftaple Merchants 
wad formed about the beginning of this pe^ ^^^ 
riod ; and in the courfe iof 4t became :very coofi** 
deraUefordw number of its mernbei».and im^ 
portance of its traniadioDs. The. views witb 
which this company was eftablBh^d, and the 
privileges^ with which it was iiivefted, are 
w<»*thy of our attention^ as. they drover die 
ideas that were then entertained ; of trade^. . It 
was eftabliflied to anfwer tliefe two. end^z.iit. 
To purchafe and collet all that amid be fpai*^ 
of the chief commodities ot the kingdom ; wbkh 
were thefe five, wo#l, wool-fdhi^ leather, lead, 
and tin ; and to eonvey them to oeitain .ttiwn$, 
which w^e called 72(ij?2^^to«in^,tb^t th6J$:ing*s 
cuftoms might be coUe&ed with i^aX^^ and that 
foreign merchants might know . ivhere to filnd 
tiiefe commodities in fuffid^it quantities : idly, 
To export thefe ftaple wares to Jfereign countries, 
and to import returns for them in goods, coin, 
or bullion. Natives as well as foreigners might . 
^be, and were employed in executii^ the firft of 
thefe ends; but no natives of England, Ireland, 
or Wales, could be concerned, directly or indi« 

'• Seeyol.4. p.23X« - 

^"^ Rym. F(sd« torn. »• p.i6z. tonv3. p«a68. . 

refilly. 
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reSdy^ in esepblrtiiig iaoj? of ftefe ftaple comnm-* 
dities^'. The ftaple^tomms for £i^aiid^ Waies^ 
and Irdakid^ appointed by the ftatnte were-^ 
Newoiftk upon Tyhe^ York^ Linocln, Norwich^ 
Weilminfter, Csaxkethnty^ Cllieheftsr^ WiodwC' 
ter, Eic^ter, BrMtol^ Caermartheny Dublin, 
Waterfbrd) Cork^ and Drogheda^. Mcpdumte 
efthe ftsple were ^xeaiptedfrota tliejorifdic«» 
timi of tte <Mrdiiuiry magiftratasi^ mud ibbjeAed 
onl J t0 the antfabrity of k may^r ttnd ccmftablw 
of th^ (lapte^ 'dioian anmially in vacfa of theft 
towns, w&o'were to judge in all dilutes by th« 
mercbantJaw, and not fay the contnon lawt^ 
A cartain number of correSlors were diofen in 
each Aapi«.town, whc^ dffice it was to r^ifter 
^ bargaths^ for which they reclined a linaU fee 
fWmitbepairtieft^^^* Thepe weae alfo fix mediae 
tbrsy tWf Qttmms^ two Lombards, and two 
EnglASxmsA m etefy ftap}e4owo, who were to 
deMTAikii ^1 di%utc!6 rolbrred to tfatra, in the 
pmfetkm of the' mayor and conftdbles^. Many 
j^fivitegdts and iMiisiunitie$'wei>e conferred, by law 
on this fatfiMs coni|xmy,.wfaicfa fonned a kind 
o£ di&iQ& ooanAi^weatth; and it was made 
fblony lb attelttpt to ' defCrive it of any of thefe 
priviteg esi'*^ 
Brother- AnotberxA^dhsati tiiedbdety , called The Brother^ 
hood of hood-qfSt. Thomas Becket^AomittAdm the former 
mas. p^^t of this period, and was afterwards incar# 

♦' Statutes, ayth Ed. III. ** Id. ibid. 

<3 Id. ch.6. 8. ai. ^ Id. ch.aa. 

** Id.ch.a4. '^ id.ch.a5. 

porated 
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porated tf ith thfe eoiii|)aiiy of mefcAadt Adv^*- 
turersy whitib tAa&e it great figure for fev^ral cett- 
teries.*' 

It wHl be Sufficient to name foise of th^ com- Companies 
patfies of ItiAim merdiants that wer6 fettled in ^,J£j,. 
England in this peribd, for managing the tfad^ 
6f the feveral eftates and cities to which they be- 
longed. Of thefe the Lombards were the moft 
lAMti^ei^olis arid opulent ; but> becoming odious 
for their ufarious practices, they were fometimes 
fever ely treated^. The Caurfini of Rome have 
been already mentioned *'^. They feem to have 
been as great extortioners as the Lombards j for 
(if we may believe Matthew Paris, a contemn 
pbraty hiftcrian) they fometimes exacted no lefs 
than fixty per cent, intereft per annum ^\ This, 
together with their oftentatious diQ)lay of their 
riches, drew upon them a very fevere profecu- 
tipn, A. D. 1251.5' We find the fociety of the 
Peruchi, andthefocrety oftheScali of Florence^ 
rtefiding in Lotidoti in the reign of Edward 11.** 
The compatiies of the Frifcobaldi of Florence, 
and of the fiallaf di and Reifardi of Lucca, were 
aifo fettled in England iti the fame feign ^\ Ed- 
H^afrd III. acknowledges himfelf indebted to the 
doriipany of the feardi of Florence twelve thou- 
&t!Ki marks ; and grants them a prefent of two 



*7 Anderfon's Hiftoiy of Comizwrcef voLz. p. 189. 

^ id. ibid, f .167. z8z. «' See rbi6^ p.^%^. 

^ M. FkAsh ip,^S$. " Id. p. 550. 

*^ Maubx Arnm Burgi, p. %^'s, 

'^ Id. p. 969 97* Rym«Foe<L tom.». p,705* 

14 thoufand 
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thoufand pounds for their good &rvices^\ 
^ Thefe examples are fuffictent to j)rove^ that 

feveral companies of Italian merchants were 
fettled in England in this period, ibr managing 
the trade of the ftates, cities, and companies, 
with which they were conne6ted. 
jcwi. The Jews may be reckonedamong the ftrangers 

fettled in England on account of commerce. In 
the former part of this period they were nume- 
roos; and many of them had acquired great 
fums of money by trade and ufury. But their 
fituation was unhappy, being frequently plunder- 
ed by the fovereign, and univerfally hated by the 
people. At length the clamour againft them for 
their extortions, for their debating and diminifh* 
ing the coin, and for other crimes, became ib 
vehement, that they were baniihed out of Eng- 
land, A. D. 1290." 
Foreign It was not agreeable to the Engliih to fee fo 

ro^wtt great ^ fliare of the commerce of their country ia 
the people, the hauds of ftrangers : on the contrary, thefe 
^^^^h^' ftrangers were hated aqd maltreated by them,and 
wr king^ their expulfion moft eameftly defired. But they 
and barons, found powerful pnotcftors in our kings, prelates, 
and barons (to whom they were in many reipe£t^ 
ufeful), who made many laws for their lecurity 
and encouragement ^\ In particular, when the 
city of London prefented a petition to Edward L 

*♦ RjFm. Feed. tonb4- p«387» " Anderfon, tqI.i. p. 133. 

*• Statutes, 9th Henry III. cli.30. ad Ed. L x^thEd.!. ch;i. 
- 14th Ed. m. ch.a. 25th Ed. m. <*.»• adRiciuIL clu7. jtli 
*Rich.II. chfi. 

A-D. 
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A.D. 1289., ibr the expulfion^of all merchant^ 

ftrangers^ that great prince replied, — " I am of 

" opinion, that merchant-ftrangers are ufefu} 

" and beneficial to the great men of the king&. 

" dom; and therefore I will Hot expel them".'* 

C^e of our ancient hiftorians of the beft 

^ credit exprefles his abhorrence of the jealonfy. 

of the Londoners, and their cruelty to foreign 

merchants; of .which he g^ves the following 

example. ^A very rich merchant of Genoa 

pre&nted a petition to Richard II. A.D. 1379.^ 

£>r.p^rmiffion to depofit his goods in the caflle 

of Southampton, promiiing to bring fo great a 

fliare of the trade of the Eaft into England, that 

the price of a pound of pepper, would be reduced 

to four, pence, and the prices of all other fpices 

in the fame proportion. But. the Londoners 

(fays the hiftorian), enemies to the profperity of 

their country, hired aflaflins, who murdered the 

merchant in the ilreet; •* After this (exclaims he) 

•• whatilranger will truft his perfon among a peo- 

^* pie £0 faLthleis and fo cruel? Who will not dread 

•• our treachery, and abhor our name?'* ^'. 

Foi^ign trade was frequently interrupted in Piracy la- 
tfeia period by the fefbcious piratical difpofijtion ^^l^^ 
oP the mariners of all nations, who were too apt, 
when an opportunity offered, to plunder friends 
a04 f<^^ without diftin6tion. We have a lively 
.pi^ur<e of this, and of its fatal confequences, in 

'T Andeffonrvo!.!. p.Z3X. 

^ Tho. WaliUig. Hift. Ang. p.»a7* 

vop. vin. i ^^ 
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the fbttowing account of the condo& of the feiu> 
men of the Cinque-ports, A.D. 1 364., by a con» 
temporary hiftorian. <' The marineni of the 
<^ Cinque-portSyhaving provided apowerliil fleet, 
** fcoured the feas, and greatly interrupted trade ; 
<^ feizing every ifaip they met, and barbarouAy 
<< butchering their crews, whether they were 
** foreigners or their own countrymen : they 
«< threw their bodies into the fea, and applied 
^* the fhips and cargoes to their own ufe. More 
<^ cruel than Scylla or Charybdis, they murdered 
^ all who brought neceflary commodities into 
** their country without diftinftion. By this 
<< means all kinds of goods, in which England 
^< had formerly abounded, became fo fearoe 
'* and dear, that a quantity of wine or wax 
<* which bad been ufually ibid for forty (hillings, 
^< now coft eight or ten marks, or even more ; 
a pound of pepper which ufed to be ibid for 
iixpence, was now fold for three (hiliings ; in 
a word, fait, iron, fteel, cloths, and goods of all 
kinds, became fo fcaroe, that the people fiifibred 
^^ much want, and the merchants were reduced 
^ to beggary"/* But thefe deftruAive violences 
were never carried to fo high a pitch, but vbea 
the affiiirs of the public were in great eoiifbfioB, 
as they were A.D. 1 264. 
The chief The chief feats of trade in England were tile 

S^rll ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^* ^^ *^^ preceding period, with a 
in the forw few additions* The burgefles of Newcaftle upon 

merpenodL 

*» Chrenicon Tlio, Wykei, ad ism, t%64. 

13 Tyne, 
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lyae, haridg ofatBuied liberty «f diggii^ ooth ia 
tile cafftte-muir from H«firy III. A.D. 1 134.9 and 
Afterwards the property of that mttir firom Ed« . 
xrard III. A.D. 1357., they feon after began to 
export coals to London, and other places, in con* 
§fei*akle ^antities '^. Encouraged and enriched 
by ihat commerce, the people of Newcaflle en* 
gaged in foreign trade ; and we find a tfiip of 
tiieirs of the burden of two hundred tons, and 
valued at 400L equal in weight! of fiiver to loool. 
cf our money, eixckdive of her cargo, was fiHted 
in the Baltic, on her voyage to Pruflla, A.D» 
1394.^' Though Kingfton upon Hull was not 
fbnnded till A.D. 1 296., it encreefed fb fad, that 
in le& than one century it had become a lai^e^ 
rich, and populous town, engaged in foreign 
trade. In the treaty between Henry IV. and 
the Hanie^towns, A.D. 1400., it appears, that the 
manners of thofe towns had plundered four &ips 
heAonfftig to JHuli, near the coait of Norway, 
feme years before that time. ^* 

The exports and imports of England confifted Ezpoits 
neaifr "of the feme commodities in tins as in the "^ ^"^ 

ports netr* 

preceding period ; and tfierefore need net be i^^jieiaine 
hete ennmeraled ". I have not met with any *• »" ^ 
evidence, that flavesformed an article ^exporta- period. 



tion fr«ym England in the preftnt period. In the 
miMMb of tS^ priory of liutiftiMe, we find the 

«* Aiidt«lbD'tnR.OHn. tdi.f. f.ttu i8t« io;. 

*' Nakluyt't Voyages/ yoL i. p. i66. 

<• td. ibid. p.i67. «« Sus voL^. p.»^-^78. 

Z 2 follow- 
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following ihort entry, A.D. 1 083. : — ** Thii 
** year, iq the montii of July, we fold oor flayie 
« WjUiam Pyke, and received one mark firom 
•* the buyer "•" But for what purpofe this un- 
*^ happy man was purchafed,we are not infornied« 
Jiane mark was the whole of his pdce^ m^ m«ft 
have been cheaper than hordes, or Pyke muft 
have been a worthlefs fellow. 
Balance of Xhat the balance of trade was very greajHy in 
Vour^^ favoui* of England, in this period, is evident to 
Eagiand. a demouflration. If this had not been the cafe, 
it would have been iippoffible for a country, 
without gold or filyer mines of any great value, 
to have fupplied thofe prodigious inceflant drains 
of treBfuve to U^e court of Rome, and to fordgn 
ecclefiailics, who poflelTed many of the bed be- 
nefices of the kingdom ^ and thofe fliU greater 
drains occafioned by the frequent and ruinous 
e^xpeditions of her princes and nobles to the con- 
tinent ; and by various other me$ns. Henry IIL 
(for example) fent out of the kingdom |n a few 
years, in prefents to his foreign favouHtes, and 
in profecuting the vain project of making his 
fecond fon Prince Edmund king of Sicily, liie 
enormous fum of 950,000 marks, containing as 
muchfilveras 1,900,000!%, and of as. much value 
as 5,oop,oool« of our money. This account the 
hiftorian, who was fecretary to the Kii^, received 
from a clergyman of credit, who examined all 
the rolls, and care^ly calculated the fums* 

** Aimal. dtf Duoibp* ana* taSj* 

About 
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About two yeftrs after ( A.D. 1 257.) that Kiog's 
brother, Richard Earl of Cornwall, carried out 
of England at once 700,000]. containing rather 
more filver than 2,000,0001. of our money j all 
which, together with the annual income of faisi 
great eftate, for. feveral years, he Ipent in Ger- 
many to no effedl; in attempting to fupport his 
election to be king of the Rotnans ^\ The an- 
nual revennes of the Italian clergy in England, 
the greateft part of which was carried out of the 
kingdam, were found A.D. 1245., ^^ amount to 
60,000 marks, or i2o,oool. of our money **^. 
iVom thefe few exa)nple9 we may* be convinced 
that tbe^fums carried out of England in the 
coiitfe of this period were immenfely great ; and 
yet the balafnce of trade in favour of England 
&{^lied tbeie fums, and alfo gradually enriched 
the kingdom. 

': . The greatnefs of this balance leems to have caufet of 
been dwiiig to the following circumftance. The ^^* 
iHipofts into England, in this period, cohiifted 
illmoft wholly of fiiks, iine cloths, wines, fpices, 
and a- few other articles of luxury, which were 
ufed only by the royal family, and a fmall number 
<if rich prdates and great barons; and therefore, 
though the prices of thefe commodities were high, 
tlfte quantity ufed. being trifling, the whole 
ameunt was inccMifiderable.. It appears upon 
ttcqtd^ that the value of all the goods imported ' 
into England A.D. 1354.) ^a^as no nKA*e than 

** M*FttuIfift.An^ p. 639. . ** Id. p. 451. 

« 3 38»97oJ« 
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3&»97ol 3s. 6cU^' The BomiBid poui^ at that 
time containing ovij 466% 6d. of ottr molMy, 
this fum contained only a» much filver as is now 
coined into 90^3551. 5^. If we fuppoie that may 
giTen quantity of filver would then have {tut* 
chafed five times as muc^ of any comiDodity as 
ibe fame ' quantity will do at prrfent, it viU 
foUow, that as many goods of all ktiids as were 
imported into England A.D. 1 554*^ might now 
he imported lor 451,7761. 59. — a verycontempti- 
hie fum indeed when compared with the value 
of (Mr prefent imports* But, on the other hand, 
the exports from England coofifted of common 
dities of general ide, as woo)» wool-fells^ leather, 
leady tin^ corn, butter, cbee&^ coarfe clotbii^ fce^ 
which were exported in great quantities to fevei- 
ral countries, where they fouod a ready market 
Accordingly, it appears from the fame lecocd, 
that in the fame year 1354. the vahte of thm four 
articles of wool, wool*feUs, leather, aad coacfe 
cloths^ exported, amounted to no leia tlmi 
^94,1841. contai&iag as much filver as 683,977)1 
and of as great efficacy as 3»4i9,l85L of ma 
money. This alone, fet in oppofition to the 
whole imports of that y ear^ yiaMed a balaiu^ 
in favour of Enf^and of 255,314!* cootaiiiiiig as 
much filver as 593937oK and of as great ^catfy 
as 29966,8501. of our moo^ at prefent^ t a very 
great balance, though we have naaceotat of tke 
lead, tisiy com, and other articles exported. 

^ AAdedbn HUL Con. t4*I« A»B»9if4« 
«Id.ibid. 

From 
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From tbe above flate of the tradd of England Moft efiec- 
in this period it ^ainiy apfwears, that though it ^^^^^^ 
was trifling in comparifon to what it is at pre- the baUnce 
fent ; yet, in proportion to its extent^ it was un- ^^^ *** 
i^9eakid>ly more advantageous to the oationi From 
henoe alio it is evident, that^ the moft el^ual 
means which any people can employ for turnin(^ 
the balance of trade in their own favour are thefe 
two — to be glaring in the ufe of imported lux- 
uries, ***« sMid to be diligent in preparing articles 
of general utility for exportation* 

That moft excellent device for the payment <kf ^^ of ex- 
accounts beti;^eil merchants refidirig id different ^°^^* 
countries, by bills of exclmnge, without the a£luAl 
trbnfmiffion of calh, was not unkaown in £ng«- 
liaald in the prefeht period We find Peter £gi<. 
bldolce Bifiiop of HerefcM:d| eiiqploy irig this contri- 
vance, A.D. 1 255*, to a very pernicious purfiofel 
Hemrylll. had cooitrafted animmeqie debt to the 
Pope in profecutifig the abfurd projeSt of diaking 
hia fon Edmund King of Sicily i and His Holin^^ 
who was much indebted to certain Italian mer* 
dbanti^ who had advanced money fmr carrying 
on the war^had become importanate for pagrnient, 
III this extreinitytheKihopofHerefordfoggefted 
to Henry the fottowing Curious fcheme for th« 
paytiieiit of ikU bis debts without money. M« Tbait 
the Italiaa mercbadts to whom the Fc^ was im 
debted fhottid di^aw bills in fatoofr of their credit 
tors in England, on all the rich bifliops, abbots, 
andpridrs, in that kingdom, f6r eer t«ili lafge 
fums of money, alleged to have beeil lent by 

z 4 them 
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them to thefe prelates for th'6 ufe of their refpec* 
tive churches: that thefe bills Ihould all be fent to 
the Pope's legate in England, who fliould compel 
the prelates to accept and pay them by threats of 
ecclefiaftical cenfures. This iniquitous fcheme 
was adopted by the King ; and the bifliop was 
fent to Rome to procure the Pope's cbnfent and 
concurrence. Thefe were eafily procured : the 
bills, to the amountof 1 50,540 marics, were drawn 
and prefented ; and the prelates, after many re* 
monftrances, were compelled to pay them, by 
threats of excommunicatioQ^. The anfwer of the 
Pope to the bilhop, when he had explained his 
' fcheme to him,'afford8 a curious fpeeimen of the 
morality of the infallible head of the church in the 
thirteenth century t '^ Go (laid His Hc^inefiX 
^* my deareft friend iind brother, and do what 
•* feemeth beft to your own induftry , which I rery 
^^ mudi commend.^''/' As mercantile trania£fcioiM( 
increafed, the ufe of bills of exchange beeame 
more common ; and a law was made A*D. 13810 
^couraging, or rather commanding, the ufe of 
them, in making remittances taforeign countries.^' 
Mtef* . Mon^ or coins are of fo mudi ufe in com- 
merce, diat the date of them muft be brt^y de- 
lineated in every period of this work. Asrnone of 
our writers who flouriflied in the thirteenth of 
fourteenth century make mentioaof liviiig mcmey , 
we m^y conclude, that coins made <if the precious 

« * 

^ ALParb, Hift. Aag. p. 6x»b *> U«U»id* 

V' Suiotefi A.Dt 138X. clu •• 
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metals were now become the pnly reprefetttatives 
of all commodities. It is only money of that kind 
therefore with which we are here concerned. 

The coins of both the Britifli kingdoms con- change in 
tinned in the fame ft ate in which they had been ^*^*"' 
in the former period, during the whole of the thir- 
teenth, and fbme part of the fomrteenth century'V 
Edward IIL made a very material alteration in 
the ftate of the coin of England A.D. 1346., by 
commanding 22s. 6d. to be coined out of the 
tower pound of lilver. By this regulation the 
weight of the filver penny, which was ftill the 
largeft real coin, was reduced from 224-' to 20 
Troy grains, and the pound to 51s. 8d. of our 
money ^^ The fame prince made a ftill greater 
change A.D. 1351.9 by coining groats and half- . 
groats, the groats weighing 72 Troy grains, and 
60 of thefe groats making a nominal poun4 
^ fterling, containing only as much filver as 46s. 6d. 
of our money '^ This fecond diminution of the 
weight of the coin is faid to have been made by 
the perfuafion of .William Edington Bifliop 9& 
Winchefter,' and treafurer of England. '^ 

The coinage of gold was one of the greatest Ooldcdn. 
alterations made by Edward III. in the fl»te of the 
coin. ' By the advice of his couttdl, A.D. 1344.2 
January 20., he commanded florins of gold to be ^ > 
coii^ed, and to pals for 6s., half flotiim for 33.^, and 

7' See vol. 6. chap. 6. p. a94— 7298. 
^^ Martin Folkes on Engliih ^yer Coina^ p. ix. 
'^ Rym. Feed. torn. 5. p. 708. 
7' StowAnittl. |>.»5X. T.Walfing. p. 169. 

quarter 
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^pj^rter florins for is. 6d. of the money of that 
time ^ ^ But Edward,, aiming at too much ptij£t 
by this coinage, had fet too high a value upon 
thefe pieces, which prevented their currency. 
To remedy this, he coined that fame year goid 
nobles^ half nobles, and farthing ik>U«S| the noble 
to pafs for 6s. 8d*, the half noble 3s. 4d», and the 
fitrthing noble for is. 8d., which he made known 
by a proclamation, dated 9th July A.D. 1344., 
commanding thc^e coins to be taken in payment 
at thefe rates 7^ By another proclamation, dated 
Auguft ao*, the fame year, he commanded all the 
gold of the firft coinage to be brought to the 
mint^ and ibid for its real value ^^ In the firft 
coinage a pound of gold was rated at 15 pounds 
of filver^io the fecond only at 13L 38* 4d.'» This 
coin was caUed a npble, either 00 account of its 
iralue aiid boauty, being the largeft and faireft 
Hien known, or on account of the bonourable oe- 
cafioo on ndiich it was ftruck, the great nav^ 
Ti6toiy over the French, obtained by Edward in 
fodiAa^ A.D« 1340* : foor on that coin Edivard 9^ 
pears completely armed, in a fiiqi,.witit a naked 
iWofd in his fight hand tfaefe nobles^ half and 
fiiarter itoUes, continued to be tiie chadf gold 
coins of EiighsMl to the end of this period. 

The metbod of cotukig moaey in this period 
Iras very finqple. The metal was eaft fr^n the 



^ Id* tM^ p. 4x6. 



^ Rjrm* Feed* torn. $• P* 4&3» 
^ Id. ibid. p*. 4ft4. 

» Stephen Martin Leake's Hiibry of Engfiai Moncjf. 
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meltipg-poC into iheef s or long thin bars $ the& 
were cut with ihear$ into ISjttare pieces of exaft 
weights^ according to the fpectes of <:oixi in«* 
tended : tibefe pieces were formed into a round 
jbape by the hammer^ after which thofe c^filver 
were blanched ot made white by boiling ; and, 
}$& of aU, they were ftamped or impr^ffed by a 
hammer, which finiflied the operation/^ 

It was not fo eafy a matter, in the times we Royal ex* 
are liow confidering, to exchange gold and f&vea ^^^^ 
coins for each other as it is at prefent ; and there* 
fore Edward III. and feveral of his fuccefibrs, 
took this office into their own hands^ to prevent 
private extortion, as well as for their own ad^ 
vslntage : and they performed it, by appointing 
certain perfpns, furniihed with a competent qiian>- 
tity of gold and filver coins^ in London and other 
towns, to be the only exchangers of mon^, at 
the following rate : When the& royal ei^changers 
gave filver coins for a parcel of gold nobles, fyt 
exaaiiple, they gave one iilver penny lefs for eadi 
noble than its current value ^ and when they gave 
gold nobles for filver coins^ ih^ took one penny 
more, or 6s. 9^. fot each noble ; by wUch in 
every tran&£iion they made a profit of 14 per 
eent. "' Thefe royal exchangers had aUb the eQb> 
dnflve privilege of givii^ the current eotoa of 
the kingdom in exchange for foreign coibs, to ac- 
commodate merchant-Arangers, and of purchaf^ 



*' Ryin.Fced« Uxaus* p. 416. 
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ing ligbt money for the ufe of the diint. As fe- 
vera! laws were made againift exporting Eng- 
lifli coins'*, the King's exchangers at the feveral 
fea«portsfurniflied merchants and others whowere 
going beyond feas, with the coins of the countries 
to which they were going, in exchange for Englifli 
money, according to a table which hung up in 
their offices for public infpe&ion^\ By thefe va« 
rious operations they made conifiderable profits, 
of which the King had a certain fliare. The houfe 
in which the royal exchanger of any town kept his 
office was called the Exchange;' from which, it id 
probable, the public ftru^ures where merchants 
meet for tranfa^ing bufinefs derive their name; 
The crimes of clipping and counterfeiting the 
current coin of England, and of importing bafe 
money of -various denominations, as pollards, 
crokards, mitres, leonines, rofaries, ilaldings, 
fteepings, and eagles, prevailed very much in the 
preient period, though feveral fevere laws were 
madeagainft them"^ The Jews arefaidto have 
been remarkably guilty of thefe pernicious prac- 
tices; and /their guilt muft have been very great 
indeed, if it' was equal to their puuifliment : for 
no'fewer^than 280 of them were put to death for 
thefe crimes, in one year (i 279, ), in liondoh 
alooe, beifides many others iu other parts rof Eng* 



'* Statutes^ 9th Ed. HI. chap.i. 9» io> iz. 

'^ Rym.Poed. torn. 4. p. 500. Sututes, 9th Ed. HI. clup. ;• 

^ Sutates, aoth EdtL aiiliaft99,s A7th>£d,I^ aiiikxi99.; 9t]i 
Sd.lU. cliap.i. 
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ladd'^ At the fame time all the goldfiniths ia 
the kingdom were feized and throwa into prifon, 
on fuipiGion jof being guiky of the lame crime*^ ] 

Though.the dtfferenoe in weight bietween a State<»fthe 
real pound. of filver and a nominal pound in coin, ^^^ 
fcrems to have commenced in both, the Britiih 
kingdoms nearly about.the lame time, yet that 
difference loon became confiderably greater ija 
Scotland than in Eqglandi The fc^lowing pro* 
clamation, iiTued by Edward III. A.D. i355. is an^ 
unqueilionableevidence ofboth thefe fa6ts : << The 
*^ ancient money of Scotland was, till thele times^ ' 
** of the fame weight and alloy as our fterling- 

money of England ; and therefore did always 
f pafi current in Englajid . But becaufe new: 
*^ money of the fame form Bfid denomination 
<< with the old, but of inferior weight and fine- 
'^ nels> hath been lately coined in Scotland, and 
^ is current in our kingdom, it is neceflary to 
*' prevent this, which would be. a mptiifeil lols tQ 
*^ our people*. We command, there&re, that 
^^ prodamation be made, in all cities, towi^, &c. 
^^ That none of our fubje^ take that new money 
<< of Scotlaiul in payment, except for its real 
^ value as bullion to be brought tp our mint y 
^^ and that the old m^mey Ihall have the lame 
« currency a^ ufiial^^" How much this new 
money of Scotland diffi^ed from Englifii money, 
we axe notinformed ; but it is probable the difV 

^ Andeifon's Hiit Com. vol.x. p. 129. T. Walfing. Hift. AngL 
p. 48* Henumiigford. Hift. Ed. I. p. 6. 
** T. Wyk^ Chnm. ana* ift79« "^ Rym. Fed. torn. 5* p. Sz j. 
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ftrence dvw not veiy perceptible, fince a royal 
prodamatiott wHt neoeflkry to pot the people 
upoft their guard againft taking it in pajment. 
But the difference iacteafed lb fieift, that be- 
fere the end of the centqiy^ the coins of Scot- 
land were not above hidf the vak» of thofe 
of England o£ the fame denomination. This ap- 
pears from the lath chapter of tibe ftatutes made 
at Weftminfter, A.D. 1390.,—^ The groat of 
^ iSkotland (hall pais only for two pence in En^- 
^ land ; the half-groat for one penny, the pCTOjr 
^* for a half-penny, and the hali&penny for a 
^ fartWng/'" ^' , 

The high preiniums that were ufually paid for 
the ufe of money borrowed, muft have been a 
great obftru^tion to trade in this period* The 
church of Rome ftiU continued to prohibit land- 
ing money on intereft, declaring it to be uforious 
and heretical. Though this could not prevent 
liich tranfaftions, it prevented their beung r^u- 
fatted by law ; and therefore the rate of intereft 
varied according to the neceffities o^' the bor- 
rower, the avarice of the lender, and «Mtiy other 
eircumftances. It hath been akeady oblerved, 
that the Gatirfini, who were agents for the Pope 
in England j fometimes eletorted no leis than fizty 
per cent, per annum. For this, it is trae, tbey 
were excommunicsfted by Roger Bifliop of ixm- 
doQ, AJ}.i%yS'i but tb^ were pMlefted bjr the 
Pope, who, (ays the hiilorian, was fufpefted of 
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being their accomplice; and none, we may pre- 
fume, who had not fo powerful a proteftor, would 
have dared to be guilty <^ fach intolerable ex* 
tOrtion*', In general, therefore, we may be cer- 
tain that the premium demanded for the ufe of 
ftioney was commonly much- lower, moft proba- 
bly about tv?ehty per cent, per annum, or 
nnder ^. In the marriage-contra6t of Margaret 
daughter of Alexander III. King of Scotland, 
with Eric King of Norway, A.D. 1181., it is 
ftipulated, that if any part of the princefs's for- 
tune (which was 1 4,000' marks) was not paid at 
the terms agreed upon, the King of Norway 
ftottld be immediately put in pofleffion of eftates 
in Scotland, as a fecurity for the money, and for 
payment of the intereft ; and that an eftate giren 
him in fecurity for a thoufand marks (hould yield 
at leaft one hundred marks of yearly rent, being^ 
an iBtereft of ten per cent, per annum **. But as 
this was an amicable tranfa^tion between two 
princes, contrasting a near alliance, and the fe- 
burity was a f eal eftate, it is probable, that the 
interell was much lower than the ordinary rate 
exaSted by private money-lenders on perfonal fe- 
curity. It may be ohferved, in pafSng, that the 
greatiiefs of the portion of this princefs is one 
proof, amongft many others, that the wealth of 
Scotland bore a much greater proportion to that 
of England beibre the death of Alexander If L 
than ever it did after that fatal event. 

*9 M. P^uu» p. 286. ^ Aiidecf«n'sHift»Coiii* T« l« p.i4a»^ 

t* It^ok F«d. torn. »• p. 1080. 
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Compm- So much hath been faid in the 6th chapter of 
tive value jjjg ^j j^^^j^ ^f jjjjg work, concerning the compa- 

of money .^ , _ ', ^t • • 

and ex- rative value of money^ and expence or hvmg, in 
P^f ^ the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and in the 
prefent times, that it will not be necefiary to 
fay much on thefe fubje£ts here^ aa no very re- 
markable change in thefe particulars feems to 
have taken place in the prefent period'*. To 
near the middle of the fourteenth century^ a 
nominal pound fterling in coin was; a real pound 
of iilver, or about three of our nominal pounds} 
and the fame quantity of (ilver, as an ounce, or 
a pound, would have then purchafed as many of 
the necefl*aries of life, a^ five ounces, or five 
pounds, will do at preient That the above com- 
putation is not far from the truth, might be proved 
from many fa£ls mentioned by our ancient lu£- 
torians: but the two following, it is hoped, will 
be thought fufficient* One of theie hiftoiians 
ipeakiqg of Sir William de Lifle, the tyrannical 
Iheriff of Northumberland, A.D* 1256., lays, — - 
*^ He was rich, having.aneftate which wasreckw 
^^ oned worth one hundred and , fifty pounds 
" a-year '^" According to the above computa- 
tion. Sir William was as rich as a gentleman is at 
prefent who hath a clear eftate of 22501. a year; 
who may indeed be called rich, though many 
private gentlemen are much richer. Another 
hiftorian, who flouriflied in the fourteenth cen- . 
tury, acquaints us, that the ordinary falaries of cu- 
rates,before the great peftilence A.D. 1 348., were 



'' See vol 6. cliap.6« p. jo»— 307* ^M.Parisi p«6ii7. 
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fettrw t^t mftrks a^yMT; e^uivntent, aeoontt:^ 
img to the &Ih>v» lbppofltk>&, to forty w ftty 
pounds at prefent^ which may be called the or- 
dkiikry falaries oi curates in our times**. It is 
true, indeed, that in the year after the peftilenciei 
etirates deoMnded ten w twelve pounitk a-yeav ; 
but thefe deman^da were owing to the great 
fearcity of dergymen ; they were thought ex* 
orhitant, and were reftraincni by law.^^ 

Sattore and Alps being the great infti^umeBts of Saiion. 
Ibveign trade, the pr^erity of every emnmercial 
erantry, eQiecially of an iflafid, nrnft depend 
▼ery much on the multitude and dexterity of its 
flulotfe, and the number and goodnefa ckf its (hips. 
The Englilli (kiknrs preferved, through the whole 
of this period, that charafter of ftiperior {kill in 
navigating their fliips, and fuperior courage in 
consbating their enemies, which they had long 
poffeffed, and which they fttU poffefi. This is 
evident from their exploits, and from the te(ti^ 
mony of contemporary hiftoriaqs. The vi6tory 
UMT Sluys, A.D. 1340., was certainly one of the 
greateA ever obtained by the Englifli over the 
Freneh at fea ; that victory is faid to have been 
ddefly owing to the Ibperior dexterity of the 
finj^ifli iailors in the management of their (hips^. 
The monk of Malmibury, who wrote the hiftory 
of Edward II., in whofe reign be flouriihed, gives 
the fi)llowing character of Engliih iailors, A. D. 

•* H. KnyghtoDy col. »6oo. ^ I4.ibiik 

^ R.&t Aveflrarf, p.54-^56. T. Walfiof • p. 141. CampbeU't 
IdTet of the AdwMh t.i. p. i97* 
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I5i5»:«~<< Engliih (hips vifit every cotfl; aod 
*< Englifh failors excel all others, both m the 
^< arts of navigation, and in fighting.'' ^^ 
The fliip- It is difficult or rather impoffible to difcQver 

En^h^d ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ fliipping of England in this 
did not in- period, at this diftance of time, tliough we have 
^^*'d^^ Ibme reafoh to think that it did not increafe 
mafedy either in the &Z6 or number of ibips, if it did 

"* *S. "^*' ^^c^^*^^* ^^ learn from aa authentic re- 
'^ ; cord, that the largeft (hip of war in Englrad, 
A*D. 1304., had only a crew of forty men ; and 
in the fleet of Edward III., at the fiege of Calais, 
Af D. 1346., the complement of each fliip, on 
an average, was only twenty men'^ Some of 
the kings of Ei^land bad very large fleets under 
their command in this period^ which might make 
us imagine that fliips were then very numerous. 
Edward III., at the above iiege, had a fleet of 
ieven hundred Engliih, and thirty*eight foreign 
{hips; and the fame prince, when he invaded 
France A.D. 1359*, Is faid to have had no fewer 
than eleven hundred ihips^^ But th^e great 
fleets confifl^ed of all the fliips in all the ports of 
England, which, on fuch emergencies, weire im- 
prefled, together with their crews, into theKing^s 
feirvice. It appears from many of the pre&* 
warrants of thofe times, tliat the peribns to 
whom the execution of them was committed, had 
authority, not only to feize all fliips aud vefiek» 



^ Mom Msdmf. Vita £d.II. an. 13 15^ p«zj;7« 

•• Rym.Foed. tpni.a. p. 943- Hakluyt's Voyages, pwiiS. 

». Id. p.iai. Walling. YpodigB^a Neufirke^ 9*S%3. 
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great and imall^ in the feveral ports,, but all that 

came in ii^m feaduring the continuance of their 

commiiBon ; to caofe thofe that were loaded to 

be immediately unloaded, though they had not 

reached their intended port, and to condu3; the, 

whole,! with alt their crews, to a certain plaoe^ 

for the King's fervice*^°. Befides all this, Ed* 

ward III. called a kind of naval parliameiil;, 

A.IX 1544., commanding each fea-port to fend 

a certain number of commiffioners to Londcm^ 

to give him an exaA account of the (late of 

Slipping in his kingdom '°% From this naval 

parliament, as well as from other evidences, it 

aj^ears, that Yarmouth abounded more in fliip* 

piiyg, at that time, than any other port in Eng- 

land, London perhaps excepted. For Londoo 

smd Yarmouth were required to fend each fi>ur 

conAmiffioners, while Briftol, Newcaftle, and 

other great trading towns, wei:e required to fend 

only two, and many others otJy one'°*. When 

all thefe circumftances are confidered, it fibems 

not improbable, that our kings had fometimei^ 

one half at leaft of all the (hips of England in 

their fervice ; particularly Edward III., when he 

$Dvaded France A. D. 1 359. But the complainta 

e£ the commons, in paiiiament on thishead^ a£^ 

ford the cleared proof of the decreafe of (hip* 

piog ; and it was to remedy this great evil, that 

^e firil uavigadon-a^ was made A.D« ijSx*, 9s; 
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Ryin*Ford«U)m,.5. p. 3. 6*t%. ft5>24* ^43* 300«504.i taa^^f*. 
f.967. 169, &c. 
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apf^srs from the preamble*^'; By that aft ail 
E^ifli tnerchants were commaiuled to fteigbt 
nmie but Englifh fhipS) under the penalty of 
fbrfeiting all tb6 goods they embarked in foreign 
bottoms. But it was foon found that tins a£b 
could not be executed without interrupting mA 
ditninifhitigthetradeof native Englifli merchants, 
and therefore permiffion was granted^ by another 
^, A.D. 1382., to freight foreign vefiels^ wheii 
they could not procure EngUfli ihips^*''^ 

It is iiot difficult to difcover the caufbs wlnc^ 
prevented the increafe^ and even oceafioned ^ 
diminution of the (hipping of England in tbisr 
period. The chief caufe of this unqueftionably' 
was, the great encouragement given to fntrcJumt^ 
^flrangers^ who carried on a great part of the 
trade in foreign bottoms. The frequent feizuni 
of Engliih failors and (hips by government, wai» 
alfo a diladvantage, from which foreigners were 
exjempted by the moft iblemn ftipulations '""^^ 
Upon the whole, the abounding of merchant^ 
ftraiigers was more convenient to our kings (ta 
whom they advanced great fums of money) thu, 
beneficial to their (hbjeifts ; and the licrfeilt da* 
motir of the Etagliih againft them was not & 
ufareifonable as it hath been r^refented by fome 
of the hiftorians of thofe times. 

The fiulon of this period enjoyed a great ad^^ 
vantage above their predec^ors in the i^e of thte 



'** Statotes atlargt, aii.i3«j. '** Id. A.D.i3i». A-S. 

"'^ AnoDTixu HiAoria Edward III» aa.X337. 
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fqariner's compjafs^ which encouraged ihejb id 
venture .poiore Jboldly ojn the open fe^, and to fte^ 
A More dire6t x>oiirfe to tbeir ioitended port. Thfe 
piiiiciples of that i^ftrument were not quite uii- 
ionown befor.e this time, and {Tome (aint attempts 
4wl « Vien been made to apply (them to jsiavigation^ 
ioAit a convenient method of doing it was not then 
«lifeovered ''^. The iionour of inventing, t^ naA- 
riAer^^ compais hatii been given to feveral dtf- 
ienent pei&ns ; but upon the whole it feems to 
4)e moft probable, that the world is indebted for 
^bis mod ufeful invention to Elavio de Gioqa j^f 
Aoaalpbi, wbo, about A.D. 1302., cotiftrudbodA 
eoiivpa& With only eight points, which was after- 
wards improved at dil^rent times and in dif- 
ferent countries."' • 

But notwithftanding this advantage, few dif- Few^- 
coveries of unknown countries were made in this SJj[J^i^ 
period, either by Britifh or foreign failors. Ni- countrki 
colas de Lenna, a Carmelite friar, is faid to have ^f^^^ 
made five voyages for difcovery towards the north 
pole, in the reign of £dward III., and to have 
prefented a defcription of the countries which 
he had difcovered to that king ; and it is alfb , 
reported that one Macham an Englifhman dif- 
covered the ifland of Madeira, A. D. i344-''* 

But it muft be confefled, that the relations we 
have of thefe difcoveries are very imperfe6l, and 

"^ See vol. 6. p.a93* '^""^ Anderfon'sHift. Com. v.i. p»X44^ 
>«* Campbefl^s Lives of the Admirala^ v.i. p«a5a« HakIuyt>voLK 
p.iai9 !**• ▼»*• p*rta, p. I. 
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in feme particulars not very probable. Pope 
CletnentVI.jNovember r5th, A.D. i344.,created 
Lewis of Spaiki King of the Fortunate Iflands, 
fuppofed to be the Canaries, after His H^tniefi 
had preached a fermon to prove, that he had the 
fole right of creating kings and beftowing king- 
doms '''^ But fo imperfect were the bints which 
had been received of thefe iflands, that this new 
noonarch was never able to dtfcover in what jMirt 
of the world his dominions were (ituated. The 
Canaries, however, were a6lually difcovered 
A.D. 1395^ byfome Spanlfii and French adven- 
turers } and this feems to have been the Airtheft 
point towards the fbuth-weil to which any Euro- 
peans had proceeded by lea, at the end of the 
fourteentli century.' 
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CHAP.VII. 

' / 

Hiftory of the Manners^ Virtues^ Vices^ remark^ 
able Cufioms^ Language^ Jyrefs^ Diet, and Di- 
verfions qfthe people of Great Britainjrom the ' 
death of King John, A.D. 1216., to the accef 
Jion of Henry IV., A.D. 1399. 

THE Romansj Saxons, Danes, and Normans, Changes 
by their conqueils and fettletnents in this ^^^^ ' 
ifland, made great and confpicuous changes in iiotfo great 
the manners, cuftoms, &c. of the inhabitants of ^^IJ^ 
thofe parts of it in which they fettled. Thefe poiodf 
changes have been defcribed in their ^proper 
places in the preceding volumes of this work. 
But as no foreign nations made any conqueils ox 

A A 4 fettle- 
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fettlements in any part of Britain in the prefent 
period, the alterations in manners, &c. which 
then took place, were only fuch as were naturally 
brought about by the inftability of the humours, 
falhioQS, circumftancea, -and affiurs of mankind, 
and by the gradual progreis of ibtiety. Thefe 
alterations, however, upon an attentive exami- 
nation, will be found confiderable, and worthy of 
a brief delineatiofi. 
Sudden The m^mielts and charadler^ of iiatiMs fosi«- 

changes in times change very fuddenly with their circum- 
&c, * fiances. Of this we tiieA >9i4th Several ilriking 
examples in the hiftory of England in the prefent 
period. The national character and manners of 
the Englifli during the civil w^rs, and great re- 
laxation of the reins of government in the reign 
of Henry III., are lAiuls defcribed by a contem- 
porary hiilorian, A.D. 1 267. : " In thefe five 
^^ year^ pail there have been fo tnany Ibattle^ 
both by land and iea, fo much Haug^er and 
deflrii6lion of the people t)f Eng|land, fo many 
devaftations, plunderings, rGM[>eries, l^xefts, 
facrileges, peijaries, treacheries, and Greaibns, 
<< that tijte nation hath loft all fenfe of diftinaion 
" between right and wrong, virtuie and vicre. Hh 
a word, fuch hath been the infignificoticy of 
the laws^ through the weakneft of l1i'e Kiirg, 
that every one did whatever feetded good in 
« his own eyes \'" No part of the nationtil chsr- 
ra£ler of the Englifii is more uhqueftionat/ielltafi 

» Cliron. T.Wyke$,sui.i»«f.p.33. ' 
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^km vftloui* ; a«d jret (if we inafr (heKe ve the h^ 
^f our ^Mcieat iuftoisaofs) tbe^ ii^ere £> eiiacb dUpir 
rited by their gr^at dBfe^lt at fiaMnxrUHurii, A-O* 
1 3^4., thftt thef loft bH tlieftr wonted oauragef or 
lafkifef^imddegeiwratedcntodiiftardly^ 
Tbe confternation of 4ft>e Ek^lifli^ on ths^t occii- 
' fid^y is paia^d by one of tbHk hiiloriasKs in tbe 
fcdfowlagm^urpiifdftrmn: '^ 04ay of vengeance 
^' 4Nid ttttidtotHne^ odixRiis accnrfed day, no logger 
^ tob^^iMttpMteddn thecirate of the j^ear^ w^ich 
^ Ibiiied the glory of die £iigttfli« ^iled us, 4ia4 
^ enmsiied 4tbe Soots to the valoeof two hiipdi^od 
*-«l«>iABdpfliii»ds!! How many JJluftdotts ha^ 
^ tons aod wiant yooths, how many Aoble horfea 
^ and beau<^ttl aratifi, how maay procieua veftp- 
^ wentis aind goldea iwtflels^ were icacried off in 
^ »«ie GweMay *?*' ^^ At that time {^y« anotiher 
^« ^ the(b hiimia&s), wany ^f ih^ fingjlift) ^od 
"^ to tli« Scots, ^and joined with them /in their iiw 
^^Talkm ^*^MliniiBb6i4a«d« plunderk^ rtonrsa 
"^ ^nd <»A1«, diefidsibmglSie wfa^le'COHfifay ^ith 
'^^fireandf'wwdy^and o«iT3Wg »w^ithe wr^tobed 
^ dnhdbdtttnte into caplzrvit^, with £heir 'horfet^ 
tierdsi, 'a;nd flocka, without tmeetiv^ wvuth any 
tiefiftance. JRar the En^iii at th«t time had 
% entinefy fftlten^Aom their ancieni^«^tdbttf,9'that 
•a^Hindiiod of tbemaded to % at therfifiprdfoh 
^< ^rtftwo w tliMe Scotch men ^'' 9iitiidu8 eclijipfe 
^f the ^Mrtaive <»rav0(fy of 1^ dBngiifi iwas addt of 
long diimti0n,^EUid oothingicoiiIdiKinoynimuie^* 

^ Monach. Malmf. Vita BdwardI 11. 

* •r.Wilfing. ipno6.' ■.. * ■ 
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fimable, than to form our opinion of the national 

charafler of any people from its appearance in a 

feafon of anarchy or delpain 

VaBaoai Neither would it be fafe to form our notions <rf* 

^^^^ the national cbara3:er of the people of England in 

taken from, this period, from the pi&ures which are drawn 

l^^iih ^^ *' ^^ ^^"*® ^^ *^^ monkifti hiftorians of thofe 
times. The monk of Malmfbury, in particular, 
who wrote'the life of Edward II., paints his coun- 
trymen and contemporaries in the blacked co- 
lours. *^ What advantage (lays he) do we reap 
<^ from all our modem pride and infolence ? In 
«< our days the lowed pooreft wretch, who is not 
** worth a hal^nny, defpifes his fuperiors, and 
^^ is not afraid to return them curfe for cui:fe« 
^* But this, you lay, is owing to their ruftidty. 
*< Let us fee then the behaviour of thofe who 
** think themfelves polite and learned. Where 
^' do you meet with more abufe and infolence 
^ than at court ? There every one, fwelling with 
*< pride and rancour, fcoms to cad a look on his 
<< inferiors, difdains his equals, and proudly rivals 
*^ his fuperiors. The fqujre endeavours to out- 
^ fhine the knight, the knight the baron, the ba* 
^ ron the earl, the earl the king, in dreis and 
^ magnificence. Their eftates being infiiificient 
^ to fupport this extravagance, they have re« 
<< courfe to the moft oppreffive arts, plundering 
^ their neighbours and ftrippingtheir dependents 
^ almoft naked, without fparing even the priefls 
^ of God.*— -I may be cenfured for my too great 
^ boldnels, if I give an ill character of my own 

u . f* country- 
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^ countrymen abd kindred ; but if I may be per- 
^< mitted to (peak the truth, the £ngli(h exceed 
^ all other nations in the three vices of pride, 
** peijury, and diflionefty. You will find great 
<^ numbers of this nation in ail the countries 
^^ waflied'by the Greek fea i and it is commonly 
^* reported that they are infamous over all thefe 
*^ countries for their deceitful dealings^/' JBut 
Vfe muft remember, that this pid;ure was drawn 
by a peevifh monk, in very unhappy times, when 
faction raged witli the greateft fury, both in the 
^ourt and country. 

Nor would it be proper to take the national nor fima 
chara^er of the people of Britain, in this period, •"•'"^ 
from their contemporaries on the continent* 
The French were enemies to the Englifh ; and 
the Italians of thofe times affe£ted toconfider all 
other nations as barbarians^ Even the iUuftrious 
Petrarch, the politeft fcholar, as well as the 
greateft poet of the fourteenth century, could 
not diveft himfelf of this prejudice. ^^ In my 
^ youth (fays he), the inhabitants of Britain, 
^^ whom they call Englifh, were the moil cow- 
« ardly of all the barbarians, inferior even to the 
^ "viie Scots ^^ Sir John Frolflart, famous for 
his franknefs and fincerity, who was well ac* 
^uainted with the Englifh, doth juftice to their 
valour on many occafions ; but blames them for 
their infidient and di%ufling behaviour to the peo^ 

^ Monadi* Mafaoil aiLX3i5. T^iSS* z6o* 
' Petrarchi Opcn^ Epift* FamiL La»» jSp. $• Memoires pour la 
Vie de Petnurqo^ torn* 3. p« $$3* 

pie 
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pie of Mother nations. ^ W^heai I was ait Bour- 
^ deaax, a liltkt be&ne the departitne <^ the 
^ Prince of Walasi on his expeditioa ioto Spain, 
^ I obferved, that the En^fli /wene fo pcomd and 
1*^ haughty, that they could not behmvit to the 
^< people of <other naitiQDs i¥illi any appeannee 
'^^ ^ civility. Even the gentlemen of Crgfcxiny 
^ and AquitaiQe, ^wbo had kift their eftates in 
^ fighting for them, coiddtDot obtain thefomikft 
^ place of profit ftom them, being ceoftantly 
^ tcAd^ that they w^re unfit forr, and inwebrtiny 
/* of preferment. By this treartment diey loft 
^ the love, .andincurred the bartmd lef tbefe gen- 
^'tlemen; which they idifoovsured as itDion i» an 
^ opportunity oiiered. In a word, the iKLii^ of 
*^ France gained thefe gentleisren, :and liietr 
<< 'OOiintnes, by his ilfibefalifty toad condelheafion, 
** anl Iftie Englifli loft them by their haugfati- 
^ nefs'.** This ehara6ter was written by a 
fiKenchmon, Jiot long after the gloriotis vi^bofy 
«f :Poi6tiers; >cai wfaxich we need not avoadeir tibat' 
like iEinglifli weie tdlated. But 'l^ough fiime 4e^ 
gree ofbaughtinefsin fuch circufnilcmQes OAay be 
eKcufable, it is ahfrays afienfive and is^udoiit. 
'Sir John fk'ocflfart^s dhara6ler<of the Scots is ilffl 
i»ore :iMfifaveurable. When John.de li^ibni%B, Ad- 
miml of Brance, oonduAed a gallant trooprnftaie 
thoa&nd knights and .efquices, dhe vary -floiweriof 
fdivralry, into Sootiasd, A. ID. ji 365., do ex^eite 
and affift the Scots to invade England, the no- 

• Froiirart; tom«3. ch*ao. m^i- 
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blMa^^ arid gientlem^ii of that troep eotnpiained 
hUtMrly of tlu^ poretVy of the cauiitry» and of the^ 
rudeiieft .tod inoiyility of the people. " Th^ 
Scoto (fays he), bemg aatumlly fierce fend un^ 
pdiihed^ hfllted and defptfed the French^ and 
gave them the moA contemptuous naAiea they 
^f could in¥ent. For in Skotlatld there is little 
<^ or.no po}iteDe£i» tihe: people in generjal lining 
^^ a kind of ikvages, emjmg the riches of ptliera^ 
^. and- teidic»oiiis of tbeii! own po0effion6 \*' .But 
it plainly shears, that the Soots at that tiqte did. 
not .waft to renew the jwar with Engl^pd* in t^e 
Gourib of which their country had b^^eii plpiplt 
rained and depopulated. This maiMh^ Fremcli 
auxiliaries very unweldome gu^ftp i and tbeii> 
own infblent rapacious behaviour did the, r^ft^ 
We have even reafimia^fiifpeftythnit tbere^^nevec 
was any cordial friendihip betweeb ithe J^ote ||id 
Freoinh ; and that their GoniM<m dread of th» 
Englifh was the only cendent of .their unian» 

Religicm, and the obara&erd of it> miniAersy CormptiiM 
have a confiderable influence on the manners q£ ^ ^f 
UMikind in all ages. Their iniuence, in this pe-^ court 
riod was mod pernioioiia« Nothing eould be 
more Cimrupt, and unfriendly to virtue^ than that 
fyftem of Chtiftuunty that l^en prevailed in Bri^ 
tain, and all the nations of Eumpe, except tbe 
Uvea of the generality of its teacbc^ It is im* 
poffible to read without horror the del<7iptionj» 
giv«n by Petrarch (who was himftlf a prM^), of 
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the profligaicy of the papal court in the fourteealh 
century, while it refided at Avignon. If there be 
any truth in thefe defcriptions, of which we have 
no reaibn to doubt, that city was then the moft 
odious unhallowed fcene that ever the fun beheld. 
^ You imagine (wrote he in a letter to a friend), 
<< that the city of Avignon is the fiime now that 
" it was when you refided in iti'—No; it is very 
^< different. — It was then, it is true, the word and 
<* vileft place on earth ; but it is now become a 
^* terreftrial hell, a refidence of fiends and devils, 
<< a receptacle of all that is moft wicked and 
^< abominable. What I tell you is not from hear. 
^ fay, but from my own knowledge and expe-- 
^^ rience. In this city there is no piety^ no re- 
" verence or fear of God, no faith or charity, 
^^ nothing that is holy, jufl^, equitable, or humane. 
<^ Why fliould I fpeak of truth, where not only 
^* the houfes, palaces, courts, churches, and the 
<^ thrones of popes and cardinals, but the very 
<< earth and air, feem to teem with lies. A fu- 
^^ture ftate, heaven, hell, and judgment, are 
^ openly turned into ridicule, as cbildiih fables. 
<^ Good men have of late been treated with fo 
^* much contempt and fcorn, that there is not 
^ one left amongft them to be an object of their 
« laughter*.'* . To coniSrm the truth of th^ 
and other reproaches no lefs fevere, Petrarch 
relates feveral curious anecdotes of the diffi* 
mulation and debauchery of the cardinals, wfaic;!^ 

V * Fran. PMrarch. fepill. fitte titqloy Uk,s, p. 7. 10, Itc. 
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are too indelicate to be admitted into this 

When the manners of popes, cardinals, court- Fkx>fligacf 
prelates, and their retainers, were fo corrupted, ^ ^® 
thofe of the clergy in general could not be pure ; ^ "^* x 
efpecially when (as we are aflured by the fame 
author) the more wicked any one was, the more 
certain he was of preferment in the church '"• 
Accordingly we find, that the vices of the clergy 
were the chief fubje6ls of fatire in every country 
in Europe, and particularly in England, in the 
fourteenth century. The poems of Chaucer 
abound in fuch fatire ; and the Plowman's Tale 
is one continued inve6tive againfl the clergy for 
their grofs ignorance, cruelty, covetoufnefs, 
fimony, vanity, pride, ambition, drunkennefs," 
gluttony, lechery, and. other vices j of which 
Ihe following are a few examples : 

Suche as can nat yfay tlier crede* Tli«r 

With prayer fluil be made prelates ; groft |g^KK 

Nother canne thei the gofpell rad^ raace. 
Suche (hul now weldin hie Elates* 

There \eas mope mercy in Maximine Cruelty. 

And NerOf that never was |g;ode» 
Than there is now in fopie of them» 
Whan he hath on his furred hode. 

They halowe nothing but for hire * . Covctouf- 

Ne churches ne Jonty ne vehement; 21^,^ 

They layith out thir large nettesj 
For to takin filver and golde* 



9 Fran. Petrarch. Epift. fine titulo* lib. x.^ p. ;• xo> ^. 
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ttin tioiAni and 6ckM fettti 
There as they catchen foules fholde. 

Ne ofitt thei no flmonie 

Ihit feOe chufches. and priories* 

— Wttii purfe thejr purchaie partee^. 

Of fcarlet and grene gale gmmttf 
lliat mete be flupen for the newe^ 
To cUpipBn and kiflt»iii townee 
The domofiles that to the daunce fewe^ 
Cnttid clothis to fewe thet hewe^ 
iVkh long pikis on ther flione* 
Or Codecs goipel It not tmc^ 
fiither thei fenre the dovill or none* 

Lordet alfo more to them loute^ 
Obeyfiiunt to ther hrode bleffiag> 
Tbei relden with th^ royal rovte 
On a courfir aa it were a kingy 
With fadle of golde glittering^ 
With curious hameis quaintly cralltt "» 
Stiroppis gaie of golde mafiling." 

Thefe han more might in Enghnde here> 
Than hath th» king and aii hb lawe ; 
Thei han purchafed fiieh powere 
To takin 'hem w^iom lift not knawc* 
The kin^'is law wol no man deme 
Angerlich) withoutin anfwere ; 
But if any man thefe mifquemey 
He ihall be baighted as a here. 

Thei fide of many manir metes. 
With fong and fohs fittin long ; 
And fiUeth ther wombe, and faft fietes'') 
And from the mete unto the gong.'^ 
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" Crallit, engrayed. 

'' Faft fretesf eat voracwufly. 
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And after mete with harp and fong', 

Aad hot fpices ever among ; 

And fille their wombe with wine and ale, ' 
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Menniawivis theiwoIUnholdy techery.' 

And thoagh that thei bin right Tory, 
To fpeke thei ihuU not be £0 bold* 

' • A. i 

For fompning to the conGftory^ 
And make them faie with mouthe I lie^ 
Though thei it fawin with ther eye» 
His lemman hc^tn openly, ' 
No man-fo hardy to aflce why. 

» * • 

They ufe boredom and harlottrie. Other 

And covetifey and pompe» and prid^ - vices* 

And fliathy asd wrathei and eke eirvivr 

And fiwine tinne by every fide. 

As Goddes godines no man tell mighty 

Ne write» ne fpeke* ne think in thought* 

So ther falihed, and ther unrighty' 

Maie tto man telle t&at ere God wvoogllt^'* 

The diffolutenefs of the clergy in our prefent The times 
period was fo confpicuous, that it gave rife to an ^^^ ^^ 
opipion that univerlally prevailed, that the times lievedto 
of Antichrift were drawing qear. " It is believed ^ *^ ^^^ 
*« by all wife men, (fays Roger Bacon), that thq 
*' times of Antichrift are near at hand'^*' Dr. 
Nicholas Orem, a celebrated preacher, in a fer- 
mon before the Pope and cardinals, A.D. i364«, 
propofed to prove that Antichrift would fliortly 
make his appearance in the world, from (he fol- 
lowing figns of his approach:-^ I. The Chriftian 
' church was become more corrupt than that of the ' 

*> Chaucer's Worksy publilhed hf Urryy p. 179 ^-189. 
>* Bacon. Opus Majusy p. 954. 
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Jews was in the days of Chrift^ of which he gave 
many examples. — 2. The great inequaUty in the 
ftate of the Chriftian clergy, " of whom fome be 
<< fo high that they exceed ail princes o£ the 
/* earth ; fome again be fo bafe, that they are 
** under all rafcals/* — 3. The pride of prelates^ 
which doth excite indignation in many, and re- 
Ipedl only in few. — 4. The intolerable tyranny of 
the governors of the church, which wasfo violent 
that it could not be lafting. — 5. The promoting 
the moft vicious and unworthy in the church, 
and neglecting the moft worthy- — 6. The princes 
and rulers of the church hate them tliat tell them- 
truth, and refufe to hear their faults' \ Even 
Petrarch, though he doth not feem to have had 
any fcrdples about the dodtiines and ceremonies 
of the church, was fo much (hocked at the grofs 
corruption of manners in the papal court, that he 
applied the predictions in the book of the Reve- 
lations of St John, relating to Babylon, the mo» 
ther of harlots, and abominations of the earth, to 
the city of Avignon, which was then the refidence 
of the Pope and cardinals '^ At length Dr. John 
Wickliff in England, and feveral eminent perfons 
in other parts of Europe, openly affirmed, that 
the Pope was Antichrift ; and that it was the duty 
of emperors, kings, princes, and nobles, to refume 
the lands and donations that had been granted to 
,the church by their anceftors, for the fnpport of 

'^ Fox's Adt and Monumentti p. 3839 &a. 

'* Revclat. duip. 17, Pctrardu Oper9» edit. Bafil. p. 729. « 
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the clergy 5 becaufe they were pofieffed by Anti- 
chrift and his minifters. '* 

This too general profligacy of the cliergy could Profligacy 
not fail to have an ill effect on the manners of the gy co^ptl 
laity. For the clergy in thofe times poffefiing edtheiaity. 
immenfe wealth and great power, had many fol- 
lowers and dependents, who were no doubt ready . 
enough to imitate their example, to flatter them 
in their vices, and to minifter to their pleafiires* 
We have reafon therefore to fufpeSl, that the 
laity ill general were not more virtuous than theii: 
teacheri^, though, from the difference of their cin 
(^umilances, their vices were in fome reQ>e£ts dif- 
ferent. The cruel unnatural law of the celibacy 
of the clergy, for example, involved many of 
that body in various vices, to which the laity had 
not the fame temptations. 

But though there is fu£Bcient evidence that Reiigioft 
rational religion and real virtue did not greatly ^^^^^ 
flouriih among the people of Britain in the thir* with fuper* 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, we muft not ^^^^ 
imagine that the national virtues which prevailed 
in their ahceftors were now quite extin^ in their 
poflerity *^ No ! they flill poffeffed the fame kind 
of piety, ftrongly tinAured with fuperfl^itfon, and 
would have been no lets liberal to the churcl^ 
^an their 'forefathers, if they had not- been re- 
ilrained by laws, whioh they laboured to elude. 
A paffion for holy Wars, pilgrimages^ relics, &c. 

'* Hen* Knygiiton» coL %^o1• T. Walfing. j^t^u 
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was alfo very general, and efteeAied one of the 
ftrongeft evidences of eminent piety. Henry, 
Spenoer, the warlike Bifliop of Norwich, railed a 
great army in England, and condu^d it to. the 
continent, A.D* 1383., to fupport the election of 
Pope Urban VL, and put to death all the adhe* 
rents of his antagoniil Clement VII. The bulls 
of Urban, promifing a plenary remiflion of their 
fins, and a place in paradife, to all who fought in 
his caufe, or contributed money to fupport it, 
were the chief inftruments employed to raife that 
army, and to coUeft money for its pay, and the 
other expences of that holy war". ^^ Asfoon. 
(fays the hiftorian) as thefe bulls were pub- 
iifhed in England, the whole people were tranC- 
ported with joy, and thought that the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining fuch ineflimable graces was 
" not to be negle&ed".** Pilgrimages were fre- 
quently and univerfally performed by perfons of 
all ranks ; and tho/e that were longed and moil 
dangerous were believed to be mod meritorious. 
Thjat an exceffive veneration for relics was no 
left univerial, is evident from the following cu- 
rious tranfa^ion, recorded by an eye-witnels. 
Henry IIL fummoned all the great men of the 
kingdom, A.D. 1 247., to come to London on the 
fefiival of St. Edward, to receive an account of a 
certaip iacred benefit which heaven had lately 
beftowed pn En^^and. The Angular drain of this 
fummons excited the mod eager curiofity, and 
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' brought great multitudes to London at the time . 
appointed. When tliey were.aflembled in St. Paul's 
church, theKing acquainted them, that the great 
raafter of the knights-templars had fent him, by 
one of his knights, a phial of cryftal, containing 
a fmall portion of the precious blood of Chrift, 
which he had fhed upon the crofs for the falva- 
tion of the world, attefted to be genuine by the 
feals of the patriarch of Jerufalem, of feveral 
archbifhops, bifliops, abbots, and other great 
men of the Holy Land. This, he informed them, 
he defigned to carry the next day, in folemn pro- 
ceflion to Weftminfter, attended by them, and 
by all the clergy of London, in their' proper 
habits, with their banners, crucifixes, and wax 
candles ; and exhorted all who were prefent to 
prepare themfelves for that facred folemnity, by ' 
fpending the night in watching, fading, and de- 
vout exercifes. On the morrow, when the pro- 
ceffion was put in order, and ready to fet forward, 
the King approached the fiicred phial, with reve- 
rence, fear, and trembling, took it in both hi& 
hands, and holding it up higher than his face, 
proceeded under a canopy, two afliftants fup- , 
porting his arms. Such was the devotion of 
Henry on this occafion, that though the road 
between St. Paul's and Weftminfter was very 
deep and miry, he kept his eyes conftantly fixed, 
on the phial, or on heaven. Wherfthe proceflion ; 
approached Weftminfter, it was met by about 
one hundred monks of that abbey, who condu6led 
It into the church, where the King depofited the 
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venerable relic, which (fays the hiRorian) made 
all England fhine with glory, dedicating it to God 
and St. Edward, to the church of St.Peter*« 
Weftminfter, and the monks of that abbey*\ An 
aftonifliing difplay of miftaken piety, or rather of 
the mod Ibttifh fuperilition and credulity ! 
Valour. Courage and bravery may very fafely be rec- 

koned among the national virtues of both the 
'Britifh nations in this period ; of which the^ bifl 
tory of their martial atchievements afiwds the 
cleared proofs. The two glorious victories of 
Crefly and Poiftiers are incontedible evidences of 
the heroic valour of the Englifh ; and the ob- 
ftinate invincible fortitude with which the Scot$ 
aflerted the independency of their country,^ 
againfl the repeated efforts of their too powerful 
neighbours to fubdue them, is a demonftration 
that they were then a brave and valiant people. 
Gtnero- A noblc Ipirit of liberality and munificence 
^'^^* prevailed in this period, efpecially among the 
great martial batons ; of which it may be proper 
to give one example: — The Lord James Audeley, 
one of thie firft knights of the Garter, obtained 
permiffion from the Prince of Wales to begin the 
battle of Poi6liers ; and, attended by his four 
faithful efquires, performed prodigies of valour. 
As foon as the a3:ion was over, and the vidloiy 
complete, the Prince inquired for the Lord 
Audeley; and being informed that he lay danger- 
oufly wounded at a little diilance, commanded, 

** H»Fanh*n» 1347*9 p. 493* coL». 
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if it could be done with fafety, to bring, hi to to 
his tent When Lord Audeley^ carried in a litter, 
entered, the Prince embraced him in the moil af- 
fectionate manner; declared, that he had been 
the bed doer in arms in the bufinefs of that day^ 
and made him a grant of five hundred marks . 
yearly (equivalent to aboiit 8000L at prefent), 
as a reward of his valour. Lord Audeleyaccepted 
this noble grant with the warmed expreffions of 
gratitude ; but as foon as he was carried to his 
own tent, he beftowed it on his four brave and 
faithful efquires, without referving any (hare of it 
to himfelf. The Prince applauded this generous 
a6iion, and rewarded it with another grant of fix 
hundred. marks a-year'^ The generofity of thofe 
times was not always fo wifely dire6ted, but of- 
ten degenerated into vain abfurd extravagance. 
Alexander IIL, King of Scotland, being prefent 
at the coronation of Edward I., rode to Weftmin- 
iler, attended by one hundred knights, mounted 
on fine horfes, which they let lopfe, with all their 
furniture, as foon as they alighted, to be feized 
by the populace as their property • In this he was 
imitated by the Earls of Lancafi:er, Cornwall, 
Gloucefter, Pembroke, and Warrenne, \rho each 
paid Edward th^ fame expenfive unprofitable 
compliment ^^ The extravagant ruinous libera- 
lities of Henry III. and Edward II. are fo well 
known^ that they need not be mentioned.. 

'^ Froiflarty torn. i. ch. 165. 167* 
^ H. Koyghton, col. 2461. 
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Hofpiti^ An alnioft unlimited hofpitality reigned in the 
^* palaces of princes, and the caftles of great ba- 

rons, in the times we are now delineating. The 
courts of fome of the kings of England in this 
period are faid to have been fplendid and nume- 
rous, to a degree that is hardly credible, and of 
which no examples have been feen for feveral 
centuries. That of Richard II» is thus defcribed 
by an hiftorian pf the greateft integrity : " His 
royalty was fuch, that wherefoever he lay, his 
perfon was guarded by two hundred Chefhire- 
men; he had about him thirteen bifliops, be- 
fides barons, knights, efquires, and other moe 
^^ than needed.; infomuch, that to the houfliold 
*' came every day to meat ten thoufand people, 
" as appeared by the mefles told out of the 
" kitchen to three hundred fervitors, &c/**^ 
We may form fome idea of the magnificence and 
hoipitality of the opulent and powerful barons 
of thofe times, from an account of the boufe- 
hold expences of Thomas Earl of Lancafter 
for A.D. 1313.*^ Froni that account it ap- 
pears, that this great Earl expended in bouie- 
keeping that year no lefs than 79309I. containing 
as much filver as 21,9271. equal in efficacy to 
109,6351. of our money at prefent. The lur- 
prifing cheapnefs of fome of the articles in 
that account gives us reafon to think, that it 
would even require a much greater fum than 
109,6351. to purchafe an equal quantity -of pro- 

'^ Stow's Annals, p* 313. 
. ^ Anderfon's Hifiory of Commertey »• 1313* 
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vifioDs at this time. The pipe of French wine 
coll only 17s, which, according to the abave 
computation, wsis equivalent to 4I. 5s. of our 
money ; a very inconfiderable part of its pricie at 
prefent. We may judge alfo of the grandeur and 
hoipitality with which this Earl lived, and of the 
immenfe quantities of provifions of all kinds that 
were confumed in his family in one year, from 
the quantity of wine, which was no lefs than 
three hundred and feventy-one pipes*°. Other 
earls and barons in general fpent almoil all their 
revenues, and the produce of their large domains, 
in hofpitality at their caftles in the country, which 
were ever open to ft rangers of condition, as well 
as to tlieir own vaffals, friends, and followers. 
This profufe expenfi ve hofpitality, it would feem, 
began to decline a little towards the conclufion 
of this period, and fome barons, inftead of dining 
always in the great hall with their numerous de- 
pendents, according to ancient cuftom, dined 
fometimes in private parlours, with their own 
families, and a few familiar friends.^ But this/ 
innovation was very unpopular, and fubje6led 
thofe who adopted it to much reproach. 3° 

A fplendid oftentatious kind of gallantry, ex- Romantic 
preffive of the moft profound refpedt'and higheft gallantry. 
admiration of the beauty and virtue of the ladies, 
wasftudied and pra6lifed by the martial barons, 
knights, and efquires of this period. This gal- 

^ Anderfon's Hiftory of CommercCf an. 1 3^3. 
^' Warton's JEfift. of Poetry, voL i. p. 176. 
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lantiy appeared ia its greateft luftre at royal toac* 
naments, and other grand and fblemn feftivals, at 
\i^hich the ladies fhone in their brighteft orna- 
ments, and received peculiar honours. . When 
Edward III., A.D. 1344., celebrated the migni- 
£cent feaft of the round tabk^ at Windfor, to 
which all the nobility of his own dominions, and 
of the neighbouring countries, had been invited, 
Queen Philippa, and three hundred ladies, iliuf* 
trious for their birth and beauty, uniformly 
drefied in the richeft habits, adorned thatfolem- 
nity, and were treated with the mod pompous 
romantic teftimonies of refpe£t. and admiration^'. 
Many of the mod magnificent tournaments of 
thofe times were the efie6ls of this kind of gal- 
lantry, and were defigned for the honour and en- 
tertainment of the ladies, who appeared at thefe 
folemnities in prodigious numbers, and from dif*> 
ferent countries'*. Sometimes a few l^rave and 
gallant knights publiflied a proclamation in their 
own, and infeveral other countries, affertingtbe 
-fuperior beauty and virtue of the ladies whom 
they loved ; and challenging all who dared to 
difpute that fuperiority, to meet them at a cer- 
tain time and place to determine the important 
controverfy by comljat". Thefe challenges were 
conftantly accepted, and produced tournaments, 
to which princes, knights, and ladies of different 
nations, crowded. This romantic gallantry dif- 



■ p 

^' Walling, pa 64. FroiiTarty tom.z. ch.iox. p*xi6 
^^ Id* ibid. p« 107. ^' Id. tQin.4* p. 20. 90. 
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played itfelf in times of war, as well as peace, 
and amorous and youthful knights fought as 
much for the honour of their roiftreiTes as of their 
country. A party of Engliih and a party of 
French cavalry met near Cherburg A.D. 1379., 
and immediately prepared for battle. When they 
were on the point of engaging. Sir Lancelot de 
Lorres, a French knight, cried aloud, that he had 
a more beautiful miftrefs than any of the Englifli, 
This was denied by Sir John Copeland, who run 
the Frenchman through the body with bis fpear, 
and laid him dead at his feet^^ When Edward III. 
raifed a great army to affert his claim to the crown 
of France,a confiderable numberof young Englifli 
gentlenaen put each of them a patch upon one 
of his eyes, making a folemn vow to his. miftrefs^ 
that he would not take it off till he had performed ' 
fome notable exploit in France, to her honour ; 
and theie gentlemen (fays Froiflart) were much 
admired. " 

The revival of chivalry by Edward I. and Ed- Ghivtby. 
ward III. contributed not a little to promote va- 
k)ur, munificence, and this fplendid kind of gal- 
lantry, among perfons of condition, who afpired 
to the honours of knighthood, which were then 
objects of ambition to the greateil princes. An 
ingenious writer, who had ftudied this fubje£fc 
with the greateil care, affirms pofitively, that 
^^ all the heroic virtues which then exifted in 
^^ the feveral flates of Chriflendom, were the 

^ Fffoiflarti torn. »• p. 50. ^ Id. tonux* ch. 29. 
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** fruits of chivalry." This affertion may be too 
iiroDg ; but it cannot be denied, that the fpiiit 
and the laws of chivalry were friendly to the caufe 
of virtue. By thefe laws, none but perfohs of 
unfullied charadters could obtain the honours of 
knighthood, which were conferred with much 
folemnity, on the mod public occafions, and in 
the prefence of the mod auguft aflemblies. After 
the candidate had given fufficient proofs of his 
prowefs, and other virtues, to merit that dif- 
tin6tion, and had prepared himfelf for receiving 
it, by fading, confeffing, hearing maires,and other 
a6ks of devotion, he took an oath confifting of 
« twenty-fix articles, in which, amongdotherthings, 
he fwore that he would be a good, brave, loyal, 
jud, generous, and gentle knight, a champion of 
the church and clergy, a proteftor of the la'dies, 
and a redreffer of the wrongs of widows and or- 
p1i§ns "• Thofe knights who acquitted, them- 
felves of thefe obligations in an honourable man* 
Her, were favoured by the fair, and courted by 
the great ; but thofe who were guilty of bafe 
difhonourable a6tions, were degraded with every 
poffible mark of infamy. All this could hardly 
fail to have fome influence on the condu£t cf 
' thofe . who were inveded with that dignity ; 
though, from the rudenefs of the times, and the 
general diflblution of manners which then pre- 
vailed, that influence was probably much lefs 
than might have been expe£);ed. 

^ M. de la Cume De Sainte Palayet fur I'Ancieniie Chevalrie, 
tom« X. p*2Z5. ^f Id. ibid. , part a. p* 67 — iSo. 
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• Chivalry declined in England during the in- Revived kv 
glorious reigms af King John and Henry III. but England^ 
revived under Edward I. That prince was one of 
the nijOift accompHfhed knights of the age in which 
he flouriihed, and both delighted and excelled in 
feats of chivalry. It is a fufficient proof of this, 
that when he was on his return from^ the Holy 
Land^ after, his father's deaths and' knew that his 
prefeoce was ardently deiired in England, he 
accepted an invitation to a tournament at Cha- 
lons in Burgundy. At that famous tournament, 
which-terminated in a real battle, he difplayed 
his valour and dexterity to great advantage, and 
gained a complete vidtory ^^ Edward III. wa^ no 
leis fond of chivalry, and encouraged it both by 
his ^example and munificence. In this he was in- 
fluenced By policy, as well as inclination. Having 
formed the defign of aflerting his claim to the , . 

crown of France, he laboured to infpire his own 
fuhgafts with a bold enterpriiing ipirit, and to 
entice as- many valiant foreigners as poffible intQ 
his fervice. With this view he celebrated feve- 
ral pompous tournaments, to which , he invited 
all ftrangi^rs who delighted in feats of arms, en^- 
tertained them with the mod flowing hoipitality, 
and loaded fuch of them as excelled in thefe, 
martial iports with honours and rewards, in order . 
to attach them to his perfon and engage them to 
fight in his caufe^^ With the fame view, and 

^* Mat. Weftmiofteri 1. »• p. 354* Annal. Nu. Trivite, adaniu* 
J27a. ^ Froifil^rt. torn. I. dbu9o«iox« 

about; 
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about the fame time, be founded the moft ho- 
nourable order of the Garter; of which his owo 
heroic fdn the Black Prince was the firft knigfat, 
and all the firft companions were perfona famous 
for their vi£tories at tournaments^ and in. real 
wars^. Philip de Valois, King of France, wasfo 
much alarmed at thefe proceedings of his power- 
ful rival, that he fet up a round table at Paris, in 
o]ppofition to that at Windfor, and endeavoured 
to render his tournaments more fplendid than 
thofe of England, in order to attrad: a greater 
number of foreign knights, that he might retain 
them in hisfervice *'• In a word, chivalry, which 
is now an obje^B: of ridicule, was, in thofe times, 
a matter of the greateft moment, and . had no 
little influence on the manners of mankind and 
,the fate of nations. 
Follies and It is unheceflary to give a long detail of the 
national foiblbs and vices of the people pf Britain 
in the prefent period, as they were nearly the fame 
with thofe of their anceftors in that immediately 
preceding^S A moil abfurd irrational credu- 
lity (till reigned in all the nations of Europe, 
not only among the vulgar, but among peribns df 
the higheft rank and bed education. Pope Inno- 
cent VI. firmly believed that Petrarch was a ma<* 
^cian, becaufe he read Virgil ^^ Many miracki 
were reported and believed to be wrought in dif- 

^ See the Lives of die foundery and of all the firft imiglitt^ m Afl^ 
mde'srHiftory of the Garter^ chap. %6* 

♦V T. Walfing. p. 164. ^* See vol.6, p. 341— 350* 

^ Fetrarchi C^)«ra> Bafil. edit* p. 739. 
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ferent places, on the tnoft trifling occafions, anc^ 
are recorded by our graved hiftorians as unque£- 
tionablefafts^. No prince engaged in any under- 
taking of importance till his ailrologers had con* 
fulted the ftars, and difcovered the auipiciou^ 
moment for carrying it into execution. Of this 
we meet with a very curious example, in the ac- 
count given by Matthew Paris of thfe marriage of 
Frederic Emperor of Germariy, and Ifabella, 
fitter of Henry III., A.D. 1235. ^* 

The admimftration of jtiftice, even in the king's Juftice ill 
courts, was very corrupt and oppreffive in this *^°**"*^«f- 
period. This was partly owing to the venality of 
the judges, and partly to unlawful confederacies 
among the fubje£ls, to fupport each other in their 
law-fuits. The venality of the king's nrinifters of 
juftite at length became fo intolerglble and noto- 
rious ths^t they were tried by a parliament held at 
Weftminfter A.D. 1280., found guilty, and fined 
according to the degrees of their delinquencies. 
Sir Adam de Stratton, chief baron of the Ex* 
chequer, was fined in no leis than 34,000 marks, 
equivalent to 340,000!. of our money at prefent; 
and this^ with the fines of the other judges, 
amounted to a fum equivalent to one million in 
oiir times*^. Sir Thomas Weyland, chief juftice 
of the Common Pleas, having been found guilty of 

I 

^ M. Paris, p. X4o» 14X9 1429 146. psffim. T. Wolfing. p.34o* 
'*' Node vero prima qua coneubuit Imperator.cum ea, ntolnit eam 

dbiialiter cognofcere» doaec competent hora ab afirologis ei aundft- 

raCur. MtParis, p. %%$• ad ao. i%^s» 

^ T. Wyket, Chroii. an. x%Z9. 
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exciting focne of his followers to commit a mur- 
der, and of prote6ling them after they had com- 
mitted it, wis condemned to be hanged ; but the 
King, in confideration that he was a knight (a 
character which Edward I. much revered), fpared 
his life, banifhing him out of the kingdom, and 
eonfifcated his whole eftate^^ But all this fe verity 
doth not feem to have put an end to this evil ; for 
we meet with veiy loud complaints of the corrup- 
tion of the judges long after this time. The monk 
of Malmfbury, A.D. 13 19., affures us, that there 
was not fo much as one of the king's minifters and 
judges who did not receive bribes, and very few 
who did not extort them^*. The eight ftatutes 
made in this period againft champerty, as it was 
called, or forming confederacies for fupporting 
each other in all quarrels and law-fuits, affords 
fbfBcient evidence, that this evil very much pre- 
vailed, and was very hard to be eradicated. ^ 
Robbery Robbery was the reigning vice, not only in 
prevailed. Britain, but in all the nations of Europe, in the 
prefent period; and robbers were then more nu- 
merous,. cruel, and deftrudlive, than at any other 
time. Thefe pefts of human fociety were fre- 
. quently formed into companies, under the pro- 
tection of powerful barons, who (heltered them in 
their caftles, and fhared with them in their booty. 

^f AnnaL Dunftap. an. 1489. 

^* Monkch*. Malmf. ad an. 1319. 

^ Statutes at Large> ift £d. I. ch. 35. : X3th Ed. I. ch. 49. ; 
38th£d. I. ch.2.; 33d£d.L cb.i.; xft£d.m. ch.X4.; 4th£d.in. 
ch. a*; iftRich.IJ. cb.4-; 7th Rich* II. ch. 7. 
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During the feeble reign of Henry III. many ftrong 
caftles belonging to great men were no better 
than dens of thieves and robbers, who from 
tfaenc6 infefted the whole country. InHampfliire 
their numbers were fo great, that the judges 
could not prevail upon any jury to find any of 
them guilty; and the King himfelf complained, 
that when he travelled through that county^ 
Ihey plundered his baggage, drank his wine, and 
treated him with contempt. It was afterwards 
difcovered, that feveral members of the King's 
houfehold were in confederacy with the rob- 
bers *^ Even under the more vigorous adminifl 
tration of Edward I. a numerous band of robberi^ 
afiaulted the town of Bofton, A.D, 1285., ^^ ^^^ 
time of the fair, fet it on fire in three places, and 
carried off an immenfe Jbooty in money and 
goods. Their leader Robert Chamberlan, a gen- 
.tleman of great power and wealthy was taken, 
tried, and executed ; but he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to difcover fo much as one of his 
accomplices^'. The robbers of thofe times plun- 
dered all who came in their way without diftinc- 
tion. A troop of them, commanded by Gilbert 
Middleton and Walter Selby, aflaulted two car- 
dinals, who were efcorted by the Bifliop of Dur- 
ham and his brother Lord Beaumont, attended by 
a numerous retinue of gentlemen and fervantd 
near Darlington, A. D. 1316. Having robbed 
the cardinals of their money and effects, they 

m 

^'^ M. Pans, Vitae Abbatum, p. 7S. M. Parisf HiiL p. %%$* &c. 
, '* H: Knygktoiiy p. %a6s^ 
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allowed them to proceed on their journey; but 
they c£^rried the Biihop and his brother prifonera, 
the one to the cadle of Morpeth, and the Qtber 
to the caftle of Mitford, aud there detained tbem 
till they had paid their ranfoois ^\ Peter King 
of Cyprus and Jerufalem, who vifited England 
A*I>. 1363.^ was rpbbed on the higbw»y> and 
{(ripped of his money and bagg£^ ^^ As the 
robbers of this period were very nuiperous, fo 
fome of them were very cruel ^ ^nd the charii(£^er 
which one of their chiefs wore embroidered v^pm 
his coat in I^tter^ of filver, might have beeoi ap- 
plied to feveral othersj,-^** 1 9fn Captaio Warner* 
." c<>mm^nder of a tr^^op pf robbers, an w^mj 
" toGpdjj without pity and witbimt mercy."** 
Miferabie Wbcu thofe audaQiqu? plunderers dared tQ rob 
ftate of lyings, ordinals, biihops^ and lQrds» and even to 
p^pTe? piJl^ge popuWui^ towns, we may prefome, that 
th^y were very terrible to ordinary travelers, 
smd the iuhahitants of the open country* That 
they ?eaJHy werefOi we iearn from the hiftoria»s 
of tbofe time^^ ij4h) %flUre us> that traveUiog wm 
Y^y dfti«^oui^« and that the pec^le in the cown* 
^ijy lived und^ir eontinnal appreheofions of being 
pl.und^re^". Befiies tW% many other things 
Coni|)ired Xq render the condition of the great 
body o;f the p«»pk of Britain, in this period^ un- 

*V Walfing. Ypodjffma N«ujftri^, 0.503. 

»T.Wateng. Hft.p.179. 

s^ M^aoptf^ # tm^qfie, tom. 3. p.iS^. 

" M. Paris, p. 508, 509. ViUe Abbatum, p. 78. Rym^Fced. 
torn. a. ^.. 184*. Annal Punfl^i^.. vol l* p. 15;^. Ifemnii^. 1. 1* 
p«ao9. Knyghtpny col. 4628. 



cotnfortable and unhappy. They were alittoft 
neceffarily corid^mned to live in ignorance, and 
had hardly any means of acquiring either civil or 
religious knowledge. Religious liberty was quite 
unknown j and the clergy enflaved the minds of 
^e laity, as well aft preyed upon their fortunes, in 
fiftany different way^ The common people, and 
even thofe in the middle ranks of life, enjoyed but 
a very finall fhare of civil liberty, and all the pro- 
tection they received from law and government 
was frequently infufficient to defend them from 
the opprefflon of the too powerful barons, who 
were niany of them petty tyrants. The long 
bloody and deftruClive wars between England 
and Scotland, and England and France, involved 
the peopte of all thde countries iii very great ca« 
lamtties* The wars between England and Sco^* 
land were carried on with uncommon animoHty ; 
and in the courfe of them much 6f the bed blood 
in Britain wais^ fpilt, many populous towns and viK 
lages were reduced to aflies, and the borders of 
both kingdoms were almoft defolated. The d^^ 
vailations of war, and the itoperfe6lion of agri- 
culture, occafioned frequent famines, in Which - 
many of the common people periftied ^\ Some of 
thefe famines were fo fevere, that many m^hers, 
it i^ faid, committed the mod unnatural a€ts of 
cruelty to prolong their miferaUe lives ^\ Sotnt 
Cfi tb^e famines were foHowed, by epidetfiical 

^^ M.Paris, 6529 6$^* ^55* Monach. Mdlnif. an I3i6>. ptiit. 
T. Walfing. p.54» ^3* zo8. Knyghton, col 2435^ 24^6. 2444. 25^2. 
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difeadeS) or rather plagues^ which fwept off ftill 
greater multitudes. " This year, A.D. 1316. 
** (fays Walfingham), the famine gradually in-r 
f^ creafed; and about the beginning of Augufl a 
quarter of wheat fold ^t London for forty fliil- 
lings (equivalent to 301. of our money at 
prefent). The famine was followed by fa 
great a mortality, efpecially among the poor, 
that the living were hardly able to bury the 
dead. For a dyfentery, accompanied by an 
acute fever, occafioned by unwholefome food, 
.** became univerfal, and very foon proved mor- 
. ** ta^^" The dreadful peililence which raged 
over all Britain A.D, 1349* was ftill, if poffiUe, 
more deftru6live. He accounts given of the 
ravages of this plague, by the beft contemporary 
hiftorians, are hardly credible, fome affirming 
that it carried off one half, and others a much 
greater proportion of the whole people *•. When 
an thefe circumftances are confidered, few will 
be difpofed to envy the happinefs of their an- 
ceftors who flourifhed in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, or to think that thofe times 
w^re better than the prefent. 
Language. A kind of confufion of tongUes prevailed in 
England for feveral centuries after the Norman 
conqueft, when the different orders of the people 
made i^ of different languages. This was ib 
much the cafe, even in the former part of the 

s** T. Walfmg. p. X08. 
/^' Id. p. x68« Knyghtooi coL 25981 25999 »6oo. 
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fourteenth centul*yy that public fpeakers were 
fomettmes obliged to pronounce the fame ; dif- 
courfe three times to the fame audience, opce in 
Latin, once in French, and once in £ngli(h/'' 

Latin was the.langu£^e of the churchy of the ^^ 
fchools, of the courts of juilioe, and in general of 
tfaelearqed of all profei&oBS, who frequently con- 
verfed and correfponded with one another in that 
tongue. Divines, philofophers, hiftorians, and 
even poets, compofed the far greateft part of 
dieir works in Latin, efpecially before the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. All a£ts of par- 
liament to A.D. I %66.9 and many of them long 
after, were in that language. It was not till 
A»D. 1258., that the Great Charter itfelf was 
tranflated into Englilh, and read to. the peo|>le in 
their mother-tongue ^\ To the very end of this 
period the royal proclamations were for the mpft 
part in Latin, a language which was underiloqd 
by none of the common people, and by very few 
of the nohility or gentry **.^ But it is very pro- 
bable that thefe proclamations were tranflated 
or explained to the people when they were pub<- 
liflied. 

The Norman or French- was the language, of French, 
the court of England, of the nobiljity, and of all 
who wifiied to be thought perfons of roiuk and 
faihion, for about. three centuries after the con- 

*• Wilkin. Concilia^ torn. a. p. 333. col.a, 
^' Annal. Dunftap. p.336. adan^ 1258. 
*^. See Rym. F«d, from vol.i. to 9* 
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^ueft. Tfk the trutib of tbia we couM produce 
the teftiiHony of feTeral unexeeptioiu^ witr 
nefi^s } but that of Ralph Higdai, author of the 
Poliof onicoii, and his tranflator John de Treviia» 
vAiO flourifiied under Edward III. and Richaidll^ 
wjU be fufficient: «< GeDtilmen's children ben 
" lerned and tanght from theyr youtbe to fpeke 
" Frenlhe. And upJondifti men will counterfete 
«• and liken himfelf to gentilmeii, and arn bcfy to 
«• fpeke Frenche, for to be more fistte by; 
« wherefore it is fayd by comytt proverhe, Jaek 
«« wold be a gentilm^n if be eeude %ieke 
*• IVenflie/' To this, Tre?ifa the tranikl^r 
adds, ^ This mannar was moche ufed tofore 
** the great deth (1349.), but fyth it is fomedele 
*• chatraged*^.*^ TTje following curious and weU- 
attefted fa6t feems to indicate that Edward I. 
an^ his nobiKty did not very we)li underftand 
either Latin or Englv(b» Pope Boniface VIII. 
having iflUed a bull, A«IX 9;^co«, commanding 
Edward I., in a very iiQperiou9 tone, to defifii 
from troubling the kingdom of Seodand, and to 
relep all hh dil^u^ with the people oi that 
kingdom to His Holinefs, he fent it to the Arch^ 
blfbqi^ of CSAntecbwy, with a mandate to drilver 
it to the King. The Archfeiliey wrote a letter 
t0 the I^pO) in asfWer tO' that mandate, ae* 
qtmnting him, that he bad taken a very loiig and 
fatiguing journey into Scotland, and had found 
the King in his camp near New Abbey, in Gal- 
^ loway, who fummoned a great council of his no- 

^ TrevUa's TmdMon of I£gden> lib. i. foL 55. 
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Klity to hear his meSkge; that he reddved the 
bull with great reverence, commanded it to be 
read aloud before the council (Mrbich cdnfifted of . 
Prince Edward and all the earls^ barons, and 
knights of the army), and afterwards ordered it 
to be fully explained in the PVettch language/^ 

Anglo-Saxon or Engliih was the language of Anglo. 
the great body of the people of England. This ^*^^"' 
language they derived from their anaeftors the 
Anglo-Saxons, and retained with great fteddi- 
nefe, in fpite of all the efforts of the Conquerot 
said his fucceflbrs to fubftitute the Norman in its 
place< It even gradually gained ground, arid in 
the courfe of this period forced its way into the 
courts of juftice, from which it had been ex- 
eluded almoft three hundred year^. An a^ of 
parliament was made, A. D. 1362., — that sill 
pleadings in all courts both of the King ^nd of 
inferior lords, fliould be in the Engliih tongue, 
becaufe French was now much uriknown in tb^ 
realm, and that the people might know fb^e^ 
tltiAg of the laws, and underitand what was faid 
fl^r am) agaiififl them^^ But this victory wats fyt 
fhM^ beiitg complete : for that very aft of par- 
liflmedt was, ^ttd many others long after were^ in 
French ; a fuffic^ient proof that perfon» in the 
highet i^Mrks of lile ftili retained a jyredile^ioft 
for thdt language. 

/ 

^* Wilkin. Concil. torn. 3. p. 363. 

^' Statutes atLai^ A.'D. 136a. ch.i5. 
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Anglo* The Anglo-Saxon that was ijioken in England 

Saxon about two hundred years after the conqueft, was 
furprifingly pure, with very little mixture of 
Latin, French, or any other language. Of this 
the reader will be convinced, by perufing the 
ipecimen of that language which he will find in 
the Appendix, with a tranflation into modem 
Englifli words interlined* ^^ 
£ngiiih. In the courfe of the fourteenth century, the 
Anglo-Saxon gradually changed into what may 
be called Engli^. This was owing to various 
caufes. That animofity which had long fubfifted 
between the poilerity of the Normans and of the 
Anglo-Saxons was now extinguifhed, and they 
were in a gre^t meafiire confolidated into one 
people, by interi^iarriages and other means. Many 
of the Normans who were engaged in agriculture, 
trade, and manufa^ures, though they had been 
.taught Fretich by their parents in their youth, 
found it neceflary to fpeak the language of the 
multitude,' into which they introduced many 
French words and idioms, to which they had 
been accullomed. Befides this, Chaucer, Gower, 
WicklifF, and feveral others, compofed volumi- 
nous works, both of profe and verfe, in Engliih ; 
and being men of learning, well acquainted with 
French and Latin, and fome of them with Greek 
and Italian, they borrowed many words and 
idioms from thofe languages, with which they 

•• Append* N* 3. 
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adorned and enriched their own. By thefe 
means, the Anglo-Saxon tongue was greatly 
changed before the end of this period, and the 
language of the bed writers approached much 
nearer to modern Englifli than that of Robert of 
Gloucefter, and others who flouriihed in the 
thirteenth century. 
It muft, however, be confeffed that the Eog- Verydiffer- 

liOi of the fourteenth century was ftill fo different ^^^ 
from that of the eighteenth, that a mere Englifii Engiiflu 
reader cannot always underfland it without a 
gloflary. The mode of fpelling was unfettled, 
and very different from the modern. In general, 
they delighted much in vowels, and avoided the 
multiplication of confonants more carefully than 
we do at prefent. Many words were then in 
conimon ufe, and perfe6ily well underftood, 
which are now become obfolete, and confe- 
quently unintelligible to the bulk of readers. 
The meaning of feveral words was very different 
then from what it is at prefent. A knave, for 
example, fometimes fignified a male in oppofi* 
tion to a female j — " The time is come, and a 
" knave child fhe bare^^ :" but moft frequently: 
a fervant, in oppolition to a freeman. Itsmpdern 
meaning is well known. The poets of thofe times 
ufed extraordinary freedoms (which would npt 
be now allowed) in fliortening, lengtheniijig, di- 
viding, uniting, and changing words to fit them 
for their purpofes ; which renders their language 



^' Chaucer* p. 50* 
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obfcure and difficult to a modern reader. The 
above obfervations might have been confirmed 
and illuftrated by examples; but that would .have 
been tedious, and too minute for general hiftory. 
The truth of them is well known to all wbo 
are in the lead acquainted with the authors of 
thofe times* 
TMnat Various diale6is and different modes of pro- 
^**'"^ nouncing the Englifh of this period prevailed in 
different diftri^ls : *« Hit femeth a grete wonder 
** that Englyffmen have fo grete dyveriyte in 
** theyr owin langage in fowne and in ipekyin 
" of it, which is all in one ilonde **/* If we 
may form a judgment of thefe modes of pro- 
nunciation from the words ufed by a Contempo- 
rary writer in defcribing them, they were harih 
enough : " Some ufe ftraunge wlaffing, chytryng, 
*♦ barring, garryng^ and gryfty ting.— The lan- 
' ^^ g^^ ^ the North umbres, and fpecyally at 
*« Ywke, is fi> fharpe, flytting, frotyng, and un- 
•• ihape, ihat we fothern men maye unneth un- 
^ derftande that langage.'^** 
I^«*^ The extra^'agancies <rf drcfe and foHies of 

Alhiott have been fubjefts of complaint and fatire 
in every age, and in none more juftly than the 
penod we are now delineating. In the remaintivg 
monnments of thofe times, we meet with many 
d>efcrip«ions of the iplendid expenfive dreflbs t^ 
lAie great, and many complaints of the ridicolMs^ 
dcif(mnifig, inconvenient &(bion9 ado|)^ed b;fper« 

" Treviia, 1. 1. fol. ss* ^ Id- iWd. 
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fans of all ranks. The magnificent coilly drefie» 
of the barons and knights who attended the mar-- 
riage of Alexander III. King of Scotland^ and 
Margaret, eldeft daughter of Henry III., at York, 
A.D. 1251., are thus mentioned by Matthew 
Paris, who was prefent at that folemriity : " The 
" royal marriage was foleranized privately, and 
«« very early in the morning, to avojd being in- 
^^ commoded by the multitudes of nobles of Eng- 
" land, France, Scotland, and other countries, 
•« who were then in York^ and ardently defired 
^^ to fee it. It would raife the furprife and in- 
" dignation of my readers to the higheft pitchy 
*« if I attempted to defcribe at full length the 
*' wantonnefs, pride, and vanity, which the no- 
^ bles difplayed on this occafion, in the richnefs 
^ and variety of their dreifes, ^nd the many fan« 
^< taftical ornaments with which they were 
H adorned. To mention only one particular : — 
^ The King of England was attended on the day 
<^ of the marriage by a thoufand knights, iini- 
^ formly drefied in filk robes^ which we call 
^^ cmntoi^s; and the next day thefe knights ap- 
^^ peared in new dreffes, no lefs iplendid aind ex- 
^ penfive^''." This tafte for too great expeiice 
m drefs was not peculiar to the great, hut in^ 
fedled all the difierent ranks in fociety. !Por 
though there might be fome exaggeration, there, 
was certainly a]£> fome truth, in the paflage al- 
ready quoted from the monk of Malmfbury, in 
his Life of Edward IL, — " the fquire endeavours 

«to 
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^^ to outfliine the knight, the knight the baron, 
** the baron the earl, the earl the king, indrefe".** 
The clergy wef e no lefs vain and extravagant in 
their drefs than the laity — 

Thty hie on hoife willeth to ride» 

In glittenuide golde of grete arai. 

Painted and portrid aU in pride» 

No common knight maie go fo gaie ; ^ 

Chaunge of clothing every daie. 

With golden girdels grete and imaSL 

• 
•Mit6rs Chei werin mo than two» 

Iperlid as the quen'is hedde, 

A ftaff of gold* and pirrie lo ! 

A$ hewie as it were made of ledde^ 

With cI6the of golde both newe and redde.^* 

This humour increafed remarkably in the reignr 
. of Edward III. *^ In this year, 1348. (writes ait 
^< annaliit of thofe times), England enjoyed grea^t 
" profperity, plenty, and tranquillity, in confe- 
^^ quence of her many victories. Such quantities 
*« of furred garments, fine linens, jewels, gold» 
*< and filver plate, rich furniture and utenfils, the 
<< fpoils of Caen, Calais, and other foreign cities, 
*< were imported, that every woman of rank ob- 
** tained a (bare of them, and they were feen ii> 
<< every manfion. Then the ladies of England 
** became proud and vain in their attire, and 
^^ were as* much elated by the acquifition of all 
^^ that finery as the ladies of France were de^ 
<« jeaed by the lofs of it/' '^ 

*' Mod. MahBif. p» 153. 7> Ghaoccr's Works, p. Y79. 

^ T.Walfing. p.z68. 
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At length the legiflature found it neceflary to Reflated 
interppfe^ by making fumptuary laws, for regu- ^y ^*^" 
lating the drefs of all ranks of people, in a par- 
liament held at Weilminfter A.D. 1363. In the 
preamble of thefe laws they are faid to have been 
made, — ^^ to prevent that deftru^tion and po- 
verty with which the whole kingdom was 
threatened, by the outrageous exceflive ex* 
pences of many perfons in their apparel, above 
** their ranks and fortunes.** '* 

But thefe laws feem to have had little or no Thefe 
efiefl. In the reign of Richard 11. extravagance Jf^Jliii 
in drefs became greater, and more univerlal, than 
it had ever been in any former period. "At this 
** time ( 1 388.) the vanity of the common people 
^^ in their drefs was fo great, that it was impoll 
fible to diftinguiOi the rich from the poor^ the 
high from the low, the clergy from the laity, 
by their appearance. Fafliions were continu- 
ally changing, and every one endeavoured to 
^^ outihine his neighbour by the richnels of his, 
«* drefs or the novelty of its form V This was , 
partly owing to the example of the King, 
who was exceedingly fond of pomp, and £6 ex- 
penfive in his drefs, that he had one coat which 
cofl him thirty thoufand marks ^^ : an immenfe 
fum in thofe times. The King was imitated by 
his courtiers, and fome of them even exceeded 
him in the iplendour and variety of their drefles. 



^* Statutes at Lu^et torn, u p*3Z5. ^' Knyghtofti col. 2^719. 
^ Hdiflf • Cluxm. p. isio. 
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Sir John Ariindei, it is faid, had no fewer than 
fifty.two complete fuit» of doth of gold". This 
extravagance defcendedfrom one rank to another 
till it reached the very loweft of the people. 
Fafhions. The Writers of this period complain as much of 
the fiifliions as of the too great expence of dre&. 
Thefe faihions frequently changed ; and Come of 
them appear to have been very fantaftical, incon- 
venient, and indecent. « The Engtffhmeh 
** haunted fo liioche unto the foyle of ftrawngersi 
^ that every yire thei chdwnged them in divirfe 
^' fchappes and diigiffinggs of clotbingge ; now 
^ longe, now large, now wide, now ftraite ; and 
every day clotbingges newe, and deftitute and 
difirte from alle honefte 0^ old array, and 
^* gpde ufage; and another tyme to ibhorte 
** clothes and ftreite waifted, with full flives, 
^^ and tapetis of curtotes, and hodes over longge 
^^ and large, alle to nagged and knet on every 
^ fide, and alle to ilatteredde, and alfo botte- 
nedde, that iff I weth ihall fey, they wer eti 
more lyke to turmentours and deviles in their 
clothingge,and aMb in their fchoying ((hoeing), 
" and other aray, than they femed to be lyke 
** men. And thette the wemmenne weren more 
^ nycely irraiedde, and pafled the menne h[i alle 
^ manerofaraies and curious clothing.*'** Geof- 
frey Chaucer's account of the drefies rf^his age 
iff not more favourable. ** Alas! may not a mart. 

^ Douglasy Monk of Glaftenburyi apsd Sbrutti y%A, t. p, 9s* 
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*< fi as in oor dales the finnefull coftlewe artaie 
*^ of clothiiig^and namely in to moche fuperfluite» 
^^ or,eI(e in to fubordinate fcantineiTe? As to the 
*• firft^-^iSuperfluite in clothing, tliat roaketh it 
<* ib dire, to the harnle of the pe^de, not only 
the coft of embrowdering, the diiguifed in^ 
denting or barring, oundling, paling, winding, 
<^ or binding and femblable W2A of clothe, in 
** vanite : but there is alfq the coftlewe furring 
*^ in ther gounes, fo much pouncing of chefel 
^^ to make bales, fo moche dagging with ifaires 
^^ foorth, with the fuperfluite in length of the 
^^ forfaied gounes, trailing in the dong and in the 
<^ mire, on horfe and alfo on fote, as well of 
*' tQ9n as ctf woman.— -Upon that other fide, 
*^ to fpeke of the horrible difordinate fcantnefi 
^ <^ clothing, as ben thefe cuttid floppes or 
^< handfelines (breed»es), that through ther 
^^ fhortnefs cover not the fliamefuU members of 
<^ maniie, to wicked intemt. Alas ! £bme of hem 
^< Ikewe the bofle of ther fliape^ and the hcmble 
'< fwde members, in the wrapping of ther hofen, 
^^ and alfo the buttokes of them, as farre as it 
^' wei^e the hinder parte of a flie ape in the full 

** of the mone. Now as to the outragious 

<' aray of women, God w^ote, that though the 
<^ Ti^iges of foine of hem feme full chaAe and 
^ debonaire, yet notify in ther aray or attire 
^ ficoroufiie^ and ptide." '^ Some other parts 
0£ this deferiptito are too indelicate to be ad« 

f» Chaucer** Works, by Urry, p.198. 
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ID itted into this work. Petrarch exprefled his 
difapprobation'of the drefles of his time in ftill 
ilronger terms, in a letter to the Pope A«p. 1 366 : 
^< Who can fee with patience the monilrous fan- 
^^ taflical faihions which the people of our times 
** have invented to deform, rather than adorn, 
their perfons ? Who' can behold without in* 
dignation their long-pointed flioes;. — their 
caps with feathers ; — their hair twifted, and 
hanging down like tails ; — the foreheads of 
^^ young men, as well as women, formed into a 
" kind of furrows with ivory, headed pins ; — 
<^ their bellies fo cruelly fqueezed with cords, 
*^ that they fuffer as much pain from vanity, 
<« as the martyrs iuifered for religion; — and 
<< efpecially thofe indecent parts of theiir drefs 
^< which are extremely offenfive to every modeft 
^^ eye ? Our anceftors would not have believed, 
f^ and I know not if' our pofterity will believe, 
<* that it was poffible for the wit of this vain ge- 
^^ neration of ours to invent fo many bafe, barba- 
*^ rous, horrid, ridiculous faihions (befides tboie 
^< already mentioned), to disfigure and diigrape 
<< itfelf, as we have the mortification to fee 
" every day."'"" 
long- Thefe ftridlures on the drefles of this period 

pointed ^to which Others might be added) jire indeed fe- 
vere ; but a flight attention to a few of the incon- 
venient, ridiculous, indecent modes which then 
prevailed, will convince us that they were not 
unjuft. What could be more inconvenient than 

^ Opera Petrarcbif edit. BafiL p. 8 is* 

their 



1 
their long-pointed fhoes, wkh which Aey could 

not walk till they were fattened to tbeir knees 

with chains^' ? The -upper pa^ts of theie fhoes 

were cut in imits^ion of a church window/ 

Ghavicer's fpruce Parilh Clerf Abfolom^ 

Had Paul is wiadowes conren on his fhofe.**' 

Thefe flioes were called crackowes; and con- 
tinued in fafhion about three centuries, in ipite 
of the bidls of popes, the decrees of councils, 
and the declamations of the clergy againft them. 

What could exhibit a more fantaftical appear- DeTcrip. 
ance than an Enslifii beau rf the fourteenth ticmrf* 

beau of 

century ? He wore long-pointed Ihoes, faftened ^ ^^ 
to his knees by gold or filler chains; hofe of teenth 
one colour on one leg, atkl of another colour on ^^'°*^* 
the other ; Ihort breeches, which did not reach 
to the middle of his thighs, and difdofed the 
fiiape of* all the parts included in them ; a coat^ 
one half white, and the other half black or blue; 
a long beard ; a filk hood buttoned under his 
chin, embroidered with grotelque figures of ani- 
mals, dancing men, &c. and (bm^imes. orna- 
mented with gold, filver, and precious ftones '^ 
This drefs, which was the very top of the mode 
in the reign of Edward III., appeared fo ridicu- 
lous to the Scots (who probably could not afford, 
to be fuch egregious fops) that they made the 
following fatirical verfes upon it. 

^ Canters Remakiiy p.f 95. ** €baucar^8 WoriBi* p« %6. 

" Gunden'f Remain^ p.i94,&c. Strutt, yoLa. p.83,te. 
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Xx>ng bcinis birdlefsy 
Peynted whoods whitlei» 
Gay cotet graceljet* 
Maketh E&glond 



Female The drefs of the gay and fafliionable ladies 

^**^ who frequented the public diverfions of tbofe 
times was not more decent or becoming. It is 
thus defcribed by Knyghton A.D. 1 348.: ** Thde 
^' tournaments are attended by many ladies of 
^< the firft rank and greateft beauty, but not 
'< always of the moft untainted reputation. 
^' Thefe ladies are drefled in party-coloured 
^^ tunics, one half being of one colour, and the 
^ other half of another ; their lirripipes or tip«> 
^^ pets are very (hort; their caps remarkably 
*^ little, iand wrapt about their heads with cords; 
^^ their girdles and pouChes are ornamented 
<^ with gold and filver; and they wear fliort 
^' fwords, called dagger s^ before them, a little 
^^ below their navels : they are mounted on the 
^< fined borfes, with the richeil furniture.. Thus 
^< equipped, they ride from place to place, in 
^ queft of tournaments, by which they diffipate 
^ their fortunes, and fometimes ruin their re* 
** putations•^" The head-drefles of the ladies 
underwent many changes in theicourfe of this 
period; They were fometimes enormoufly high^ 
riling almoft three feet above the head, in the 
ih^pe of fugar-loaves, with dreamers of fine (ilk 
flowing from the top of them to the ground'*. 

** Knyghtony coL4597. 

'^ Moot&QCQii Mottumens de la Mbnaicliie Fnn^oi^ torn. a« 
p. 134. 256* 
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Upon the whole, I am fully perfuaded, that we 
have no good reafon to pay any compliments to 
our anceftors of this period, at the expence of 
our contemporaries, either for the frugality, ele- 
gance, or decency, of their drefs. 

The common people in Wales (where the arts ^"^« ^^ 
bad made little progrefs) were very imperfedlly ^ • 
dothed in this period. The Welflimen in the 
army of Edward !!• were known, in their flight 
from the battle of B^^nnockburn, by the mean- 
nefk of their drefs. 

Sir Maurice alfo, the Barclay^ 
Pra the great battle held his way^ 
Wiih a gnat A>ut cf WalUhmen, 
Where'er they yied wn might them ken ; 
Tor they well ftear all naked were^ 
Or linen dothis had but mare.^ 

We have no reafon to fuppofe, that the com^ 
nion people in the highlands of Scotland (where 
the arts were as imperfect as in Wales) were 
better clothed than the Welih. The Scots in 
the low country imitated the drefs and fafliions 
of the French and Englifli, as their circumllances 
and knowledge of the arts permitted. Matthew 
Paris, who was prefent at the fplendid marriage 
of Alexander III. with the Princefs Margaret 
of England, at York, A.D. 1251., acquaints us, 
that about fixty barons and knights, and many 
other gentlemen, who attended the young King 
of Scotland on that occalion, were elegantly 
dreffedJ' 

** Barbour, p.ay^. ^ M. Paris, p. 555. 
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The people of England, io this period, were 
not more moderate in their diet than, in their 
dreft ; and the interpofition of govenimeiit was ' 
thought necefiary to reftrain them from excefles 
in the one as well as in the other. Edward II« 
iflbed a proclamation on thisfufageft, A.D. 1216., 
to the following purpofe: ^ Edward, by the 
^ grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ire- 
^ land, and Duke of Aquitaine, to the Sheriffi 
^ of London, wiflietih health. Whereas, by the 
*^ outrageous and exceffive multitude of meats 
<< and diflies which the great men of our king- 
<* dom have ufed, and (till ufe, in their caftles, 
^< and by perfons of inferior rank imitating their 
^* example, beyond what their ftations require, 
^^ and their circumftances can afford, many great 
*^ evils have come upon our kingdom, the health 
" of our fubje6ls hath been injured, their goods 
** have been confumed, and they have been re- 
" duced to poverty : we, being willing to put a 
** flop to thefe exceffes, have, with the advicQ 
*« and confent of our council, made the follow- 
*« ing rules and ordinances,— i mo. That the 
^* great men of our kingdom ihall have only two 
** courfes of flefli meats ferved iip to their tables, 
** each courfe confifting only of two kinds of 
*« flelh meat, except prelates, earls, barons, and 
•* the greateft men of the land, who may have 
an intermeat of one kind, if they pleafe. On 
fifli days, they fliall have only two courfes of 

; fifli, each coniSfting of two kinds, with an in- 
^^ termeat of one kind^ if they pleafe. Such as 

^^ tranlgreis 
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^ traii%refs this ordinance ihall be fevereiy pu* 
" niflied".** This proclamation was iiTued in 
the time of a deplorable famine^ and we maj 
coBclude, that, if the prelates arid barons in- 
dulged themfelves in fo great a number and va- 
riety of difhes at their tables^ when the poor were 
perifliing for want around them, they would be 
ftill more profufe in times of plenty'^ In the 
reign of Edward IIP. A.D. 1363., feveral fump- 
tuary laws were made for regulating the drefs and ' 
diet of perfons of dilSerent ranks ; and in parti- 
ticular, it was ena&ed, that the fervants of gen- 
tlemen, merchants, and artificerd> fliould have 
only one meal of flefli or fifli in the day, and 
that their other meal fliould confift of milk, but- 
ter, chciefe, and fuch other things as were fuit- 
able to their ftation^. But a contemporary hit 
torian aflures us that tbefe laws had no effe6l;, 
though a fevere famine raged at that time.?^ 

The feafts in this period^ at the coronation of 
kings, the iiiflallation of prelates, the marriages 
o{ great barons, find on fome other occafion^, 
vreK exceedingly {urofUfe, the numbers of diflles 
ierved up, and of guefls entertained, fometimes 
•mounting to many thoufands* The 'coronation- 
feaft of Edward III. coft 1:8351. i8s* 2d. equiva" 
lent to about 40,000!. of tmx moneys. At the 
inilfiUiation of Ralph' Abbot of St Augulline, 

^ Rl^j'9 Plp»iings m Fariume^ti p»55»« 
*♦ Monach. MalmT. Vita Ed. II. an. 13x6. T. Walfing. p. 108. 
9^ Statutes at Large, v.i. p.315. *' T. Walfing. p.179. 

^' Annal.de Dunftap. p. 662» 
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Canterbury, A. D. 1 309., fix thoufand guefts were 
entertained with a dinner, confiding of three 
thoufand diflies, which coft 287 1. 5 s. od. equal 
in efficacy to 4300I. in our times^'. ** It would 
** require a long treatife (fays Matthew Paris) to 
^* defcribe the aftonifliing fplendour, magnifi- 
" cence, and feftivity with which the nuptials of 
^^ Richard Earl of Cornwall, and Cincia daugh- 
«* ter of Reimund Earl of •Provence, were cele- 
** brated at London A.D. 1243. ^^ S^^^ *^® 
^^ reader fome idea of it, in a few words, above 
^^ thirty thoufand difiies were ferved up at the 
*• marriage-dinner'*.** The nuptials of Alet^ 
ander III. of Scotland, and the Princefs Mar* 
garet of England, were folemnized at York, 
A. D. 1251., with Hill greater pomp and pro- 
fufion. ^' If I attempted (fays the fame hid 
torian) to difplay all the grandeur of this 
folemnity,-^the numbers of the noble and 
^^ illuflrious guefts, — the richnels and variety 
•« of the drefies, — the fumptuoufnefs of the 
** feafts, — the multitudes of the minftrels, 
*^ mimics, and others whofe bufinefs it was to 
^* amufe and divert the company, thofe of my 
^ readers who were not prefent would imagine 
*^ that I was impofing upon their credulity. The 
^ following particular will enable them to form 
a judgment of the whole. The Archbifliopof 
York made the King of England a prefent of 
^* fixty fat oxen, which made only one article of 

^ ChroB.W.ThonLcoI.aotQ< 
^ M.Fui8| p.4xx* 

*« provifion 
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^^ proyifion for the marriage-feafty and were all 
" confumed at that entertainment/''* 

The art of cookery was as much cultivated, Cookeiy. 
and as much improved, in this period, as any of 
the other arts. The cook in the Canterbury 
Tales was no mean proficient in his profeffion : 

A coke thei hadde with them for the nonet* 
To boyk the chlkens and the marie-bonefy 
And ponder marchiBnt* tarte« and galengale: 
' Well couth he know a draught of London ale* . 

He couth roftey boile^ gri1ie» and frie» 
And make mortriety and well bake a jMe. 
For bUnk*manger that made he wiUi the beft.^ 

Chaucer, in the Parfon's Tale, complains of 
the too laboured and artificial cookery of thofe 
times : " Pride of the table apereth alfo full ofte : 
** for certes riche men be called to feftes, and 
" pore folke ben put away arid rebuked. And 
** alfo in excefs of divers metes and drinkes j 

and namely, fuch maner bake metes and diihe 

metes brenning of wild fire, peynted and ca- 
*^ fi;elted with paper and famblable wade, fo that 
" it is abufion to think.'^ ' 

One of the mofl expenfive fingularities attend- lotcrawiti. 
ing the royal feafts in this period confided in what 
they called intermeats. Thefe were reprefenta- 
iibns of battles, fieges, &c. introduced between 
the courfes, for the amufemeiit of the gueds. 
The French excelled in exhibitions of this kind. 
At a dinner giveiiliy Charles V. of France to the 
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£ftip6f6r Cbarles IV. A. D. 1378^, the £iifeiii^l^^ 
intermeat was exhibited. Afliipwithmafb^fails, 
snd rigging, wad feen firfl; (he bad for colours 
the arms of the citjr of Jerufaletn ; Godfrey de 
Bouillon appeared upon deck, accompanied by 
feveral knights armed cap^^a-peet the fhip ad- 
vanced into the middle of the hall, without the 
machine which moved it being perceptible. 
Then the city of Jerufidem appeared, with all 
its towers lined with Saracens. The (hip ap- 
proached the ctty } the ChridtaBs landed, and 
began the aflault ; the befieged made a good de- 
defence : feveral fcaling-ladders were thrown 
down ) but at length the city was taken ^. tn^ 
terineats at ordinary banquets confifled of certain 
delicate diflies, introduced between the courfes^ 
and defigned rather for gratiiying the taile than 
for iatisfy ing hunger.'^ 
Drinks. Perfons of rank and fortune, in this period, in* 

duiged themfelves in a very liberal ufe of a 
variety of liquors. Ale and cyder were the moft 
common drinks of the people of England '""• 
. But befides tbefe, gre^^t quantities of wines of 
various kinds wfere imported. The following 
line^ of a poet who wrote in this period, contain 
W ample enumeration of the wines then known 
and ufed in iSngland : 

J 'Both ypocnile and yernage wjrne; 



•• MkfB oil Pariit v<4.a. p. 71. 

» Ryley*8 Placita Pariuineiitaria» p.55». 

'*° ,Ppm Fttxwch^ toiD.3. p. 3. 
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HwHititfe aaA, wyac ef Grekti 
Both algnde and defpice eke^ 
Aiitioche and bauarxScy 

Pynent 9lfi% and-garnardcv 
Wine of Greke an^ MuTcadelU 
Both clare» pymenty and rochell.'^*. 

SotM eith^ liquors, as yp6crafs,> pyment^ and 
dbret, werd cotnpounded of whue, honey^ and 
l{li€es of difibrent kinds^ and in ^diflferent propor>. 
turns. Tbefe weme confldered as delicacies, and 
were €hiefly ufed by perlbns of the htgbeft rank. 
ThtK ^nppesLn from the following pirt oc|itt of 
Henry III. *^ We -■ hereby eommaml yoo, tbe 
!^ keepetB of our'Mrines at Windiefter, to deliver 
** to Robert de Monte Pefiulano, facb wines, aod 
^< in fuch quantities as he (hall require, of our 
^* wines in your ciiftody, to make delicate and * 
*' precious drinks for our own ufe» Witneis, the 
^^ king, at Lut^;arihall, 26th November 1 250/' 
The other precept contains a more particular de- 
ibripti<Hi of thefe delicate drinks : ^^ We hereby 
^^; ootnmand y<ni» the keepers of oat wines at 
^ York^ that of the beft wines in your cuAody, 
^ yau ddiver to Bobert de Monte Feflufamo two 
f^ tcms jof white \raie to make garhiofilac, and one 
<^ ton of red wine tof make ciaret -for our own 
^^lifbtittheitpproachkigfesaofGhriftmas. We 
^ cbflEmiatid alfo the iaid Robert to go with all 
^^%ed to Ymk^ to make the fiud garhiofilac 
^ and chret, as he nfed ta>ilo &i4fofmer years/'*^ 

**** Warton% Hift. Poet. "fOk l« {mi^* 

-^^ Walpole'i AiMcdotetpf Biialioe^ tol.S4 ^i. 

. In 
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In our prefent period, people of all ranks made 
only two ftated meals a-day, dinner and fupper, 
the former in the forenoon, the latter in the eve- 
ning. When Henry Duke of Lancafter took 
Richard IL priibner in Flint caftle, on the mom* 
ing of Auguft 2o, A. D. 1 399«> he alked the King, 
Hath Your Majefty broke your fad ? To which 
Richard anfwered, I have not, for it is too early 
in the morning. The Duke then laid, I entreat 
you to dine immediately ; for you have *a long 
journey to go : and the King, after fome hefi- 
taticm, commanded the table to be covered,, and 
made a ihprt dinner""'. Thefe two meals, and 
the times at which they were taken, are men- 
tioned in the following lines of Chaucer : 

For every day^ when Beryn roie» unwaih he wold dyne. 

And draw hym to his fcleihipi at even as a lyney 

And then come home* and ete and fbop^ and fdepe al nylifc.**^ 



wines. 



The Kings, princes, and other perfons of high rank 

and great fortunes, commonly took a kind of a>l- 
lation immediately before they went tol>ed, called 
ihe wnes^ confifting of delicate cakes and wine 
warmed and mixed with certai& ipices. Sir John 
Froiflkrt reckoned it a piece of great good for- 
tune, that he had fpent the greateft part of his 
life in the courts of princes, and thereby had an 
typportunity oi receiving Hie mnes^ which had 
contributed mudi to his comfort and repofew 

"*^ Cha«cerVW9rki»]i.6oa. coil* . .. ^ 

The 
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The wines were fometimes given immediately 
after dinner ; and at the ceremonious vifits of 
the great at any hour'''^ The following lines 
contain an enumeration of fome of the fpices 
known and ufed in this period : 

There was ike wesdng many a fpice^ 
As clowe, giIofre> and licorice^ 

Gingiber, and grrin de Parisy 

Canell at fetewale of pris^ 

And many a fpice delitable 

To eten whan men rife fro table. '*^ 

The prevailing amufements of the people of Divesfiomu 
Britain of all ranks, in this period, appear to have 
been nearly the fame with thofe of their anceftors 
in the former period, which have been already 
defcribed. Some of the favourite diverfions of 
the common people of England are mentioned in 
a proclamation of Edward III. A. D. ^363., and 
prohibited, becaufe they prevented them from 
exercifing archery. " In former times the peo- 
^' pie of our kingdom, at their hours of play, com- 
*• monly exercifed themfelves in archery, from 
^< which we derived both honourand advantage. 
*^ But now that art is neglected, and the people 
<^ fpend their time in throwing ftones, wood, or 
<< iron ; in playing at the hand-ball, foot-ball, or 
<^ club-ball; in buU-baiting and cock-fighting, or 
*• in more ufelefs and difhoneft games'''\** A 

« 

'^' Froiilart»tom.i. cha^Sz. toin.3. ch.59. 84* 
*^ Chaucer's V^orks, p. iia4. col.s. 
'^ Rym. F«d. torn. 6. p>4X7* 

fimilar 
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fimilar proclamation was iffued two yean aftar^ 
in which the iame games are mentioned'^* 
Wreftling for a ram is defcribed by Cliaucer, and 
feems to have been a common dtiverfioo in thofe 
times'*^. A famoas wreftling match, A.D. i as2.» 
between the citi2^ns of London on one fide, and 
the inhabitants of Weftminfter and the neigh- 
bduring country on the other, for a ram, termi- 
nated in a real battle, in which much blood was 
fpilt, and the Londoners were put to flight"". 
By diflioneft games, in the proclamations of £d« 
ward IIL we are probably to underftand fuch 
games of chance as crofs and pile, &c. to which 
the common people, and fome of their fiiperiors^ 
were eve^ then too much addi6fced. That weak 
and frivolous prince, Edward 11. fpent both his 
time and money in thefe trifling amufements, as 
appears from the fcJlowing curious articles of 
account : ^* Item, Paid there to Henry, the 
King's barber, for money which he lent to the 
King to play at crofs and pile, five (hillings* 
Item, paid there to Pires Bernard, uflier of 
the King's chamber, money which he lent 
*< to the King, and which he loft at crofs and 
^^ pile to Monfieur Robert WattewiUe, eight 
"pence."'" 
Tonna- As a general aocouut of tournaments, the fa^ 
««*•• yourite diverfions of the great and brave in the 
middle ages, hath been already given, a brief de- 

'°* Rym. Fed. torn. 6. p.468. 

"^ Chaucer's Worki, p.5. 40. **• M.lWs» td ahiuiwa^ 
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fcriptionof dne^out of many thdt were celebrated 
in Britain in this period, will be fufBcient to give 
tbe reader adiftind ideaof thdereaowned amufe* 
ments. For this purpofe I ihall make choice of 
that which was held at London iq Ofibober A. D. 
1389.'" Richard II. his three uiicles» and hid 
great barons, having heard of a famous toujroa* 
mexA at Paris, at the entry of Ifabel Queen of 
France, refolved to hold one of equal fplenddur 
at London, in which fixty Engliib knights, con* 
du6led to tlie fcene of action by fixty ladies, 
ihould challenge all foreign knights. They feat 
heralds into all parts of England, Scotland, Ger* 
many, Italy, Flanders, Brabant, Hainault, and 
France, to proclaim the time, place, and other 
circumftances of the intended tournament, and 
to invite all valorous knights and fquires to hih 
noiir it with their prefence. This (fays the hill 
torian) excited a vehement defire in the knights 
and fquires of all thefe countries to go to this 
tournament, fome to fee the manners and equi* 
pages of the Englifli, and others to tourney. In 
the mean time, the lifts were prepared in Smiths 
field, and chambers ere£bed around them, for 
the accommodation of the King, Qaeen, princes, 
lords, ladies, heralds^ and other fpe^ators. When 
the time approached, prodigious numbers of 
great perfons of both fexes, attended by nume- 
rous retinues, arrived in London. On the firft 
Sunday of October, which was the firft day of ^ 

«" Se^Yol.6. p.36S^4cc 

the 
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the tournament, between two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon, fixty fine horfes, with rich fur- 
niture, forthe jufts, ifltied one by one from the 
tower, each conduced by a fquire of honour, 
and proceeded in a flow pace through the ftreets 
of London to Smithiield, attended by a nume- 
rous band of trumpeters and other minftrels. Im- 
mediately after,fixty young ladies, richly drefled, 
riding on palfries, iflued from the fame place, 
and each lady leading a knight completely armed, 
by a filver chain, they proceeded flowly to the 
field. When they arrived there, the ladies were 
lifted from their palfries, and condu6ted to the 
chambers provided for them ; the knights 
mounted their horfes, and began the jufts, in 
which they exhibited fuch feats of valour and 
dexterity, as excited the admiration of the fpec- 
tators. When the approach of night put an end 
tothe jufts, the company repaired to the palace of 
the Bifliop of London, in St» Paul's ftreet, where 
the King and Queen then refided, and the fupper 
was prepared. The ladies, knights, and heralds, 
who had been appointed judges, gave one of the 
prizes, a crown of gold, to the Earl of St. Paul, 
as the beft performer among the foreign knights, 
and the other a rich girdle, adorned with gold 
and precious ftones,to the Earl of Huntington, a^ 
the beft performer of the Englifli. After a fump- 
tuous fupper, the ladies and khigbts fpent the 
whole night in dancing. The tournaments, with 
neisirly the fame folemnities, were continued on 

Monday, Tuefday, Wednefday, Thurfday, and 

Friday • 
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Friday. On Saturday, the court, with all the 
company, removed to Windfor, where the juftsi 
leading, and odier diverfions, were renewed, and 
lafted feveral days. At length the King, having 
prefented the foreign ladies, lords, and knights, 
with valuable gifts, they returned to their feveral 
countries, higiily pleafed with the entertainment 
they had received' ^ This was evidently more 
fplendid and more expenfive than any of the di« 
verfions of the prefent age. Thefe tournaments 
Were admirably calculated to inflame the young 
nobility and gentry with an ardent deiire of ex* 
celling in martial exercifes, as they gave them an 
opportunity of display ing their accompliihments 
in the moil public manner, and thereby acquire 
tng the applaufe of the great and the favour <^ 
the fair. 

Dancing was a favourite diverfion on all fefti ve Dancing, 
occafions in this period; and peribns of the 
higheft rank and graved characters did not dif« 
dain to mingle in the dance. It appears, from 
the record <^ the coronation of Richard II. that 
after the cioronation-dinner, the King, prelates, 
nobles, knights, and the reft of the company, 
fpent the afternoon in dancing in Weftminfter* 
hall, to the mufic of the minftrels. "* 

Mummeries and difguifings, the mafquerades i)i%uif. 
of the middle ages, were introduced in this "^^'* 
period. They are mentioned by Matthew Paris, 
in his account of the marriage of Alexander III. 

"^ Froiflarty torn. 4. p. 90. 

^'* Ryiii.Foed« torn.;. p.x6o. eol.». 
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of c btlaud, with th^ Frioeeft of £iigl»nd, at 
York, A. D. 1 1$2.^ aad made goidoiooI^ it pftit 
. of the diverfipnB at the great feftiviaJs in the 
courts of kings in thofe time8"^ Ib the yea^ 
1 348 ^ eighty tuaics of buckratiiy forty-'two vifiirSt 
and a great variety of other whioifical dra^ss* 
wer^ provided for the diiguifiogs at eourt, at the 
ftaft of Chriftmas ' '\ A mod magnfficent mtni^ 
mery or diiguifing was exhibited by the !eiti;^ii8 
of London, A.D. 1377.9 for theMaufemeQt ol' 
Eiobard Prince of Wales^ in which no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty perfoos wese 4ii^ 
gulfed"^. A moft fatal accident happened 4it 
one e4(*th6fe masnmerios at the court of jFraoce^ 
A.D. 1388. Charles VL who was iiien young 
asid frolicfone, and five young noblemen, ap*- 
ptored like favage nien^ clothed in robes of linen^ 
exa6iily 'fitted to liieir bodies, a>yeced from head 
to foot, with a reprefentation of long hair, made 
erf* linen threads fixed to their linen i^obes with 
pitch. A fianibeaiix accidentally fet. fire to 
the counterfeit hair of one of iheie ieenui^ 
ftvages, and in a moment, five of. them, wlio 
w.ere near each othec, were all in fiames. Four 
of them were burnt to death, and the fifth pie* 
ferved his life by throwing himlelf into a larg* 
veflefl filll of water, which haippaned to be i^ar : 
the King was laved by being fortunately at' 
a little diftance"*. At thefe great fefUvaU^ 

"» M.Pari8,adan.xa5i. '"^ Warton Hift. Poet. r.x. p.»38. 

"' Stow's Survey of London, p*7X* qtiacto^^ 9. 1599* 
"< Fn»irart»toin.4. cb'S.^ 

the 
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the whole company fometimes wore maiks; 
and on thefe occafions no great regard, it Is faid, 
was paid to decency. ''^ 

Pageants, at the triumphant egitries of princes Pageants, 
into their capitals, were not 'unknown in this 
period. The,citizens of London expended great 
fums on pageants, as well as in prefents, at the 
public entry of Richard 11. and his queen, A.D* 
1392. '*° Thofe exhibited at Paris, at the entry 
of Ifabel of Bavaria, queen to Charles VI., were 
numerous and magnificent, but ilrongly tin6ture4 
with the grofs fuperftition of the age. When the 
Queen approached the gate of St. Dennis in her 
litter, ihe beheld a reprefentation of heaven, with 
<douds and ftars, and many children, in imitation 
of angels, finging moil melodioufly, and in the 
xnidft of them an image of the Virgin Mary, with 
the in&nt in her arms, playing with a little mill 
made of a large nut. At the next gate ihe be- 
held another heaven, more glorious than the 
iirft, in which were many angels finging, and. an 
image of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft^ 
fitting in majefty on his throne. When (he 
came near the gate two angels defcended and . 
placed a crown of gold, adorned with precious 
ftones, upon her head, ajid then afcended, fing« 
ing certain verfes in her praife. '" 

At grand feftivals, the palaces of princes, and Muidtudt 
the caftles of great barons, were crowded with ^^^ 
hundreds of minflrels, mimicks, jugglers^ tum* 

"^ MenMxres fur Chevalerie^ tom.».p.6S. 

'^ KnfgfatOB, C0L4740. "' Proiflait, toilL4«ch.». 

V0I4. VIII. £ E blert. 
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biers, rope-dancers, &c. who exhibited, in their 
different ways, for the amufement of the com* 
pany. Some of their exhibitions were abundantly 
ridiculous. At one time, for example, a horfe 
danced upon a rope, and two oxen, rode up<m 
horfes, and founded trumpets. '" 
Sports of The fondnefs of princes, nobles, and gentle- 
men for the fports of the field, was as great in 
this as it had been in the former period. Thefe 
i][N>rts were the chief joy and bufinefis of their 
lives ; horfes, hounds, and hawks, were the &- 
vourite topics of their converfation ; and fame 
of them, we are told, kept no fewer than fixteen 
hundred dogs for the chace"^ A royal hunting 
was as splendid, and almofl as expenfive, as 
a royal tournament. When the kings of Francei, 
Scotland, and Cyprus were in England, A. D; 
1363., Edward III. proclaimed a royal hunting, 
to which be invited thofe kings, ail the Freilcfa 
hoftages, and all his own nobility. If we re- 
Ae6t on the numberand quality of the pedbns 
invited, the greatnefs pf their retinues, and 
their fondnefs of this kind of fport, we may fcH'm 
fome idea of the magnificence of this huntkig. 
The fbenes of this famous fport were the for^b 
of Rogyngan, Clyne, Schyrewood, and feveral 
other foreils, woods, and chaces, from which 
tK^ nmy conclude, that it continued a confider- 
able tkne '^. Wolves were not extirpated^ut of 
England fo early as is commonly believ«d« This 

'" Memoiret fur ChmknSf torn. z. p.247- M* Fiwb.«a.f 936. 

appears 
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appears from a commiffion gra«ted by Edward L 
A.D. 1281., to his faithful and well-beloved fer** 
vant Peter Cortret, to hiiiit and deftroy all the 
wolves he could find in the counties of Okmcef- 
ter, Worcefter, Hereford, Salop, and Stoffiird.^** 

There is fufficient evidence, that oertain amufe* Theatrical 
ments or fports, which are called by the hiftoriaiis ^^'^®*** 
of thofe times theatrical^ where known and ad* 
mired in this period. The monk df MaknflHirj, 
who wrote the life of Edward II., acquaints us, 
that Waiter Reynolds, made Archbiihop of Can- 
terbury A.D. 1214., was not a man of mu<^ 
learning ; but that he had gained the favour of 
the King by his great ikill in theatrical plays, of 
which he was fuperintendant '^. But thofe 
theatrical exhibitions were prcrf^ably no other 
than the awkward representations of fcripture- 
hiftories, which were c^edLrny^flmies^ndLmraeht, 
and have been already dcfcribed"7, Tbefe myf- 
teri^s were originally a kind of religious, or 
rather fuperilitious ceremonies, exhibited ia 
monafteries and churches, by the monks Md 
clergy; but they afberwards became alib fecolar 
amufements, and were a6l;ed by the laity. The 
moil interefling historical paflages, both of die 
Old and New Teftament, werp reprefepted, at 
Chefter, A.D* I3ft7«9 at the ^penceof the dif- 
ferent incorporated companies of that city, and 
frohably by the members of thefe companies 
and their fervants; In the myftery of the crea- 

"' RynuFced. tom.». p,x68. 
'"^ Monach. Mahnf. Tit. Ed. H. p. X4t. 
'"^ !Seevd•i{.p.374.' 
E B 2 tion,, 
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tioB, vrhich Was a£led by the drapers^ the per- 
fons who reprefented Adam and Eve appeared 
quite naked, without blufiiing themfelves, or giv- 
ing any offence to the fpefilators"'. The myf- 
tery of the deluge, which was a&ed by the 
dyers, contained a violent altercation between 
Noah and his wife, who abfolutely refufed to 
enter the ark ; and when ihe was forced into it, 
gave her huiband a hearty blow on the ear'^^ 
Moralities were a kind of interludes, in which 
the virtues and vices, the human faculties and 
paifions, &c. were perfonified, and fpeeches 
formed for them, illuflrating and recommend* 
^ ing a certain moral. 
Tragedies The words comedy and tragedy occur in fbme 
^ come- ^f tijg authors of this period : but it plainly ap- 
pears, that by comedies they meant only pleafant 
facetious ilories, calculated to produce laughter: 
and by tragedies, tales of woe, adapted to excite 
terror, grief, and pity. Many of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales are in the facetious ftrain, and 
are therefore called comedies ; fome of them 
are mournful ilories, and are called tragedies. 
He gives this laft name to his poem of Troilus 
andCrefide: 

Gro» litil bbke^ |;o» lidl'tragediey 

There God my nukir yet er dut I die. 

So. fende me might to make fome comediet '-** 

Tragedy is thus defcribed by Chaucer's monk 
in the prologue to his tale : 



'^ WirtoB, Hift» Poet. ToL r* p. a43* 

^ Id. vol »« p.179. '«• Chaucer'^ Worki^ p.3j». 



Tiagidy 



Chap, 7, MANNEKS, &c. 4a j 

. Tragidy is to tell a certaine fioiy. 
As olde bokis makin olte memoryy 
Of 'hem that ftode in grete profperityy 
And be fallin out of ther liie degre 
In to miferyi and endid 'wretchedly ; . 
And thei ben verGfyid comenly^ 
Of fixe fete^ whkhe men depen hexametroa : 
In profe eke ben enditid many one^ 
And in metre, many a fondry wife» 
Lo ! this ought enough you for to fuffice/^* 

The monk propofed to tell a few tragedies, of 
which he had one hundred in his cell; and his 
tale accordingly confifts of feventeen fhort flories 
of perfons who had fallen from great profperity 
into great adverfity. 

Tragetours, as they were then called, or jug- Trage. 
glers, contributed to the amufement of thofe who *^«" * 
could afford to pay them for their exhibitions, ^"^^*^ 
which tended to excite furprife' and admiration, 
by certain tricks and appearances which impofed 
upon the fenfes of the fpedlators. Several of 
thefe exhibitions are defcribed by Chaucer, of , 
which it will be fufficient to produce one ex- 
ample : 

For I am fikir there be fciencesy 
By whiche men make divers aparences» 
Soche as thefe fotill tragetores plaie ; 
For oft at f eftis have I well herd faiet 
That tragttors within an halle large, ' 
Have made to come in watir and a barge. 
And in the halle rowin up and doun j 
Sometime hath femid come a grim lioun : 



>ii Chaucer's Works, p.z6z. 
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chance* 



And fometime flouris fpring-at m a mede : 
Sometime a vine) and grapit vkke and rede ; 
Sometime a caftil aUe of ikne and |fcine» 
And whan 'hem likid voidai 'hna aaoai } 
Thus femtd it to every wmSaai*u figkti'^ 

Games of chance appear to have been nearly 
the fame in this and the preceding period, and 
to have been purfued with equal ardour in both. 
Cards, which have long been the chief inftru- 
ments of gaming, both for gain and for amufe- 
ment, were invented towards the conduiion of 
the fourteenth century, by Jaquemin Gringon* 
neur, a painter in Paris ; but as I have met with 
no evidence that they were ufed in Britain be- 
fore the end of our prefent period, their hiftory 
muft be referred to the feventh chapter of the 
fifth book of this work/'' 



*^' Chaucer's Works, p.ixo> zzx. 
'^ Eflays upon Paris, vol. I. p.228« 
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NUMBER I. 

Magna Carta Regis Henrici III. xii die Novem-* 
bris MCCXVL, anno regni i. 

HENRICUS Dei Gratia Rex Anglie Dominns Hyber- 
nie Dux Normannie Aquitanie et comes Ande- 
gavie archiepifcopis epifcopis abbatibus comitibus baroni* 
bus jufticiariis foreftariis vicecomitibus prepofitit miniftm 
ballivis et omnibus fidelibus fuis falutem Sciatis tion intuitu 
Dei et pro falute anime nofti^e et omnium antecefllbrum et 
fucceCorum noftrorum ad honorem Dei et exaltattonem 
{znfke ecclefie et emendationem regni noftri per confilium 
venerabilium patrum noftrorum domimi Gualonis titulo 
fan£ti Martini preft)iteri cardinalis apoftolie fedatis legati 
Petri Wint' R. de fanao Afapho J. Bathon* et Glaftorf 
S. Exon' R. Ciceftr* W. Coventr' B, RoP H. Landav^ 
Menevens* B^ngpr* et S. Wygorn* epifcoporum et nobi* 
lium virorum Willielmi Marefcalli' comitis Penbroc* 
Ranulfi comitis Ceftr' Willielmi de Ferrar' comitis DereV 
Willielmi comitis Albemarle Hubert! de Burgo jufticiarii 
noftri Savarici de Malo L^one Willielmi Brigwerr* patrit 

s c 4 Willielmi 
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No.L Willielmi Brigwerr' filii Robert! de Curtenai Falkefiii de^ 
Breante Reginald! de Vautort Walteri de Lafcy Hugonis 
de Mortuo Mari Johannis de Monemute Walteri de Bello 
Campo Walteri de Clifford Robert! de Mortuo Mari 
Willielmi de Cantilup' Mathei filii Hereberti Johannis 
Marifcalli Alani Baffet Philippi de Albiniaco Johannis 
Extranei et aliorum fidelium noftrorum Inprimis con- 
ceffiffe Deo et hac prefenti carta noftra confirmaffe pro 
nobis et heredibus noftris inperpetuum quod Anglicana 
ecclefia libera fit et habeat jura fua integra et libertates 
fuas iUefas Conceflimus etiam omnibus liberis hominibus 
regni noftri pro nobis et heredibus noftris imperpetuum 
omnes libertates fubfcriptas habendas et tenendas eis et 
heredibus fuis de nobis et heredibus noftris Si quis comi- 
tum vel baronum noftrorum five aliorum tenentium de 
nobis in capite per fervitiura militare mortuus fuerit et 
cum decefferit heres fuus plene etatis fuerit et relevium 
debeat habeat hereditatem fuam per antiquum relevium fci- 
licet heres vel heredes comitis de baroniacomitis integra per 
centum libras heres vel heredes baronis de^baronia integra 
per centum libras heres vel heredes militis de feodo militis 
integro per centum folidos ad plus et qui minus debuerit 
minus det fecundum antiquam confuetudinem feodorum 
Si autem heres alicujus talium fuerit infra etatem dominus 
ejus non habeat cuftodiam ejus nee terre fue antiquam 
homagium ejus ceperit et poftquam .talis heres fuerit in 
iuftodia cum ad etatem pervenerit fcilicct viginti unius 
ann' habeat hereditatem fuam fine relevio et fine fine ita 
tamen quod fi ipfe dum infra etatem fuerit fiat miles 
nichilominus terra remaneat in cuftodia domini fui ufque 
ad terminum predlSum, Cuftos terre hujufmodiheredis 
qui infra etatem fuerit non capiat de terra heredis nifi 
rationabiles exitus et.rationabiles confuetudines et rationa- 
bilia fervicia et hoc fine deftrufkione et vafto hominum 
vel rerum et fi nos commiferimus cuftodiam alicujus talis 
terre vicecomiti vel alicui alii qui de exitibus terre illius 

nobis 
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nobis refpondere debeat et ille deftruaionem de cuftodia 
fecerit vel vaftum nos ab illo capiemus emendam et terra 
committatur duobus legalibus et difcrctis hominibus de 
fcodo illo qui de exitibus nobis refpondeant vel ei cui illos 
affignaverimus et fi dederimus vel vendiderimus alicui 
cuftodiam alicujus talis terre et ille deftru£lionem inde 
fecerit vel vaftum amittat ipfam cuftodiam et tradatur duo- 
bus legalibus et difcretis hominibus defeodo illo qui fimi- 
Gter nobis refpondeant ficut predidum eft Cuftos airtem 5 
quamdiu cuftodiam terre habuerit fuftentet domos parcos 
vivarios ftagna mofendina et cetera ad illam terram perti- 
nentia de exitibus terre ejuftiem et reddat heredi cum ad 
plenam etatem pervenerit terram fuam totam inftauratam 
de carrucis et omnibus aliis rebus ad ^ minus fecundum 
quod illam recepit Hec omnia obferventur de cuftodiis 
archiepifcopatuum epifcopatuum'abbatiarum prioratuum 
ecclefiarum et dignitatum vacantium excepto quod cuftodie 
bujttfmodi vendi non debent Heredes maritentur abfque 5 
difparagatione. Vidua poft mortem mariti fui ftatim et 'j 
fine difBcultate aliqua habeat maritagium fuum et heredita- 
tem fuam nee aliquid det pro dote fua vel pro maritagio vel 
hereditate fua quam hereditatem maritus fuus et ipfa tenue- 
rint die obitus ipiius mariti et maneat in domo mariti fui 
per quadraginta dies poft mortem ipfius mariti fui infra 
quos ei ii'ffinetur dos fua ni(i prius ei fuerit aflignata vel 
nifi domus ilia fit caftrum et fi de caftro recefferit ftatim 
provideatur ei domus competens in qua poffit honefte 
morari qupufque dos fua ei aflignetur fecundum quod pre- S 
diflum eft ■ Nulla vidua difttingatur ad fe maritandum 
dum voluerit vivere fine marito ita tamen quod fecuritatem 
faciat quod fe non maritabit fine afienfu noftro fi de nobis a 
tenuerit vel fine afienfu domini fui fi de alio tenuerit. Nos 
vero vel ballivi noftri non iaifiemus terram aliquam nee 

« 

redditum pro debito aliquo quamdiu catalla debitoris pre« 
fentia fufiiciunt ad debitum reddendum et ipfi debitor para- 
tus fit inde fatisfacere ne plegii ipfius debitoris diftrin- 

gantur 
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No. L gantur qoamdia ipie cajfntalis debit0r fufficii* ad fob^ 
tionem debiti et fi capitalis debitor defecerit in fidtttioiie 
debiti non habens uade xeddat aut reddere ncdit com pofit 
plegii refpondeant de debito et fi Yolaerint ha b eant tenas 
et redditua debit<m8 quoufque fit m fatisfaAom dedeUfeo 
quod ante pro eo folTerint nifi capitalis debitor monftr** 
ID yerit fe inde efle quietum verfos eofdem plegios Chritas 
London' habeat omnes antiquas libertates et Isberas coo- 
fuetudines fuas Preterea v<dttiaii8 et concedtmus qvod 
omnes alie ciyitates et bargi et TiUe et batones de quiaqiie 
portubus et omnes portus habeant onmes libertates et 

1 1 liberas confnetudines fuas NuUus diftringatur ad faekn- 
dum majus ferricium de feodo milibs nee de aHo libeco 

12 tenemento quam inde debetur Cbmmonia {rfacita noo 
fequantur curiam noftram fed teneantur in aliquo certo 

13 loco Recognitione» de nova difleifina de morte aoce* 
cefforis de ultima prefentatione non capiantur nifi in fvis 
comitatibus et hoc modo Nos Tel fi extra regmim fmtn* 
mus capitalis jtifticiariiis nofter mittemus duos jttfticbiios 
per unumquemque comitatum per quatnor yices in anno 
qui cum quatuor militibus cujuiUbet commita^us efe£tis 
per comitatum capiant in comitatu in die et loco oomite* 

i^ tus affifas predi^ias £t fi in die comitatus affife predifbe 
capi non poflint tot miUtes et libere tenentes remaaeant 
de iUis qui interfuerint coiaitatui die illo per quos pofiuit 
ftificienter judicia fieri fecundum quod negotium fuesit 

I j majtts Tel minus Liber homo non amercietur pro parro 
deli£l;o nifi fecundum modum ipfius delidii et pro magno 
delido fecundum magnitudkiem deU£ii falTO contene* 
mentofuo et mercator eodem modo falva mercandifa fua et 
TiUanus eodem modo amercietur falTO wsunnagio fuo .fi 
inciderit in mifericordiam noftram et nulla predi^aruai 
mifericordiarum ponatur mfi per facramentum probomoa 

J 5 et legaliuni hominum de vifneto Comites et barones nam 
amercientur nifi per pares fuos et non nifi fecundum mo«> 

1 7 dum deli&i Nullus clericus amercietur nifi fecundum 

formana 
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fennaih jmdiAoriim et non fecundum quantkatem bene* No. h 
Hen fai ecclefiaftici Nee villa nee homo diftringatur 
faceie pontes ad rq>aria8 nifi qui ab anttquo et de jure 
iacere debet NuUub vicecomes cofiilabulariuscoronatores ip 
vtl alii battivi noftrt teneant placita cotone noftre Si 20 
aUqiiis teaens de nobis laicum feodum moriatur dt vice-> 
comes vel balliviM nofter oftendat litems noftras patentes 
de fummoidtiDiie noftra de debito quod defun^^us nobis 
ddiuit liceatyicecomiti yd baHivo noftro attachiare et im- 
bipeviaire catalla defundi inventa in laico feodo ad valen- 
tiam iliius delnti per vifum legalium hominum ita tamen 
quod Aichil inde amoveatur donee perfcd? atur aoIms debt* 
turn quod clarum fuerit et refiduum relinquatur executo* . 
fibss ad Sciendum teftamentum deftin^ii et fi niehil nobis 
debeatur ab ipfo omnia, catsdla cedant defundo fahris 
ttxori ipfitts et puerus fuis rationabilibus partibus fuis 
NuQttS oonftabularius vel ejus ballivus capiat Uada vel ^i 
alia calalla alicujus qui non fit de villa ubi caftrum fuum 
eft nifi ftatim inde reddat denarios aut refpedum inde 
l^bere poffit de vduntate venditoris fi aukuni de villa 
fuerit teneacur itifra tresfeptimanas precium veddere Nul* 22 
hn coofts^larius diftringat aliquem mSitem ad dandum 
djenarios pro cuftodia caftri fi ipfe earn f acere voluerit in 
propria perfona fua per alium probum hominem fi ipfe 
earn facete non poffit propter rationabilem caufam et fi nos 
duxerimus vei miferimus eum in exercitum erit quietus 
4e Cttftodia fecundimi quantitatem temporis quo per nos 
fuerit in exerdtu. NuDus vteecomes vel balfivus nofter 23 
rel iriitts capiat equos vel careAas alicujus pro cariagio 
faciettdo lufi reddat liberationem antiquttus ftatutam fcffi* 
eet pro careda ad duos equos decern denarios per diem et 
pvo careda ad tres equos quatuordecim denarios per diem 
Hee nos nee ballivi noftri capienras aKenum bcrfcum ad 24 
caftra vel idia agenda noftra mfi per voluntatem ipfius cujus 
bofeus iUe fuerit Nos non tenebimus terras eorum qui 25 
i fueriift de Monia mfi per unum annum et unum 

diem 
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No. I. diem et tunc reddantur teite dominiBfeodorum Onmes 
kydelii de cetero deponantur penitus per Thamifiam et 
^^ Medeweiam et per totam Angliam ntfi per cbfteram maris 

27 Breve quod vocatur Precipe de cetero non fiat alicui de 
aliquo tenemento unde liber homo amittere poffit curiam 

28 fuam Una menfura vini fit per totum regnum noftrum et 
una mrafura.cervifie et una ihenfura Uadi fcilicet quar<» 
terium London' et una latitudo panorum tin&orum et 
ruflettorum et haubergettoruhi fcilicet due'ulne infra liftas 

29 De ponderibus autem fit ut de menfuris Nichil detur de 
cetero pro brevi inquifitionis de vita vel membris fed gratia. 

30 concedatur et non negetur Si aliquis teneat ds nobis per 
feodifirmam vel fokagium vel per burgagium et de alio 
terram teneat per fervicium militare nod non habebimos 
cuftodiam beredis nee terre fu^ que eft de feodo alterius 
occafione illius feodifirme vel fokagii vel burgagii nee 
habebimus cuftodiam illius feodifirme vel fokagii. vel biir* 
gagii nifi.ipfa feodifirmadebeat fervicium militare. Nosi 
non habebimus cuftodiam heredis vel terre alicuju)i quam 
tenet de alio per fervicium militare occafione alicujus panre 
ferganterie quam tenet de nqbic per fervicium reddendi 

q I nobis cultellos vel fagittas vel hujufmodi NuUus ballivus 
ponat de cetero aliquem ad legem fimplici loquela fua fine 

3 2 teftibus fidelibus ad hoc induflis NuUus liber homo capiat 

tur vel.imprifonetur aut difleifiatur aut utlagetur autexulet 

' aut aliquo. alio modo deftruatur nee fuper eum ibimus nee 

fuper eum mittemus nifi per legale judicium pariumfuorum 

33 vel per legem terre Nulli vendemus null! negabimus aut 

34 differemus redum aut jufticiam Omnes mercatores nifi 
pubiice ante prohibiti.fudrint habeant falvum et fecurum 
exire de Anglia et venire in Angliam et m(>rari et ire per 
Angliam tam per terran\ quam per aquas ad emendum et 
vendendum fine omnibus malis toltis per antiquas et re£tas 
confuetudines preterquam in tempore guerre etfifint.de 
terra contra nos gutrrina et £ tales inveniantuf in teim 
noftra in principio guene attachientur fine dampno cor*- 

porum 
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pormn vel r^rum donee fciatur z nobis yel a capitali jufti- No. I. 
ciario noftro quomodo naercatores terre noitre tra£lentur 
qui tunc invenientur in terra contra nes ^uerrina et fi 
Qoftrt fain fint ibi alii falvi fint in terra noftra Si qui$ ^S 
t^nuerit de aliqoa efcaeta ficut de honore Walingeford 
Notingebam Bolon' Lancaftr* vel de aliis efcaetis que funt 
in manu noftra et funt baronie et obierit heres ejus non 
det aliud relevium nee faciat nobis aliud fervicium quam 
faceret baroni fi terra ilia eflet- in manu baronis ^t nos 
eo^em modo earn tenebimus quo baroneam tenuit Ho- 36 
mines qu^ manent extra foreftam non veniant^ de cetero 
coram jufticiariis noftris de forefta per communes fum« 
monitiones nifi fint in placito vel plegii alicujus vel ali- 
quorum qui attacbiati funt pro forefta Omnes barones 37 
qui f undaverint abbatias unde faabent cartas regum Anglie 
▼e) antiquam tenuram babeant earum cuftodiam cum 
Tacaverint ficut habere debentet ficut fupra declaratum eft 
Omnes fotefte que afforeftate funt tempore regis Johannis 38 
patris noftri ftatim deafForeftentur et ita fiftt de ripariis que 
per eundem Johannem tempore fuo pofite funt in defenfo 
NuUus capiatur vel imprifonetur propter appelhim femitte 39 
de morte alterius quam viri fui Et fi Rex Johannes pater 40 
iiofter difiaifierint vel elongaverit Wallenfes de terris vel 
libertatibus vel aliis rebus fine legali judicio parium fuorum 
m Anglia vel in Wallia eis ftatim reddantur et fi contentio 
fuper hoc orta fuerit tunc inde fiat inmarchia per judicium 
parium fuorum de tenementis Anglid fecundum legem 
Anglie de tenementis Wallie fecundum legem Wallie de 
tenememis marchie fecundum legem marchie idem facient 
Wallenfes nobis et noftris Omnes autem iftas confuetu- 41 
dines predi&as et libertates quas nos conceflimus in regno ' 
noftro tenendas quantum ad nos pertinet erga noftros 
omnes de regno noi^ro tam clerici quam laici obfervent 
quantum ad fe pertinet erga fuos Quia vero quedam 42 
capitula in priore tanta continebantur que gravia et dubita- 
bilia videbantur fcilicet de fcutagiis et auxUiis aflidendis de 

debitis 
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No. I. debitk Judeoram et alioram et de libeitate ^xetindi de 
regno noftro vel redeundi in regnum et de foreftis et 
fbreftariis warrennis et warennariis et de confuetadfaribat 
eomitatuum et de ripariis et earum cuftod3>iis pheuk 
fupradi^lis prelatis et magnatibus ea efle in refpedn quof- 
que plenius confilium habuerimus et tunc faeiemns ple- 
nif&me tarn de his quam de allis que oc(;urrerint emen« 
danda que ad communem ommum utilitatem pertinuerint 
et pacem et ftatum noftnim et regni noftri. Quia reto 
figUlum nondum habuimus prefentem cartam figiHb 
venerabifis patris .noftri domini Gualonis titulb SanAt 
Martini prefbiteri cardinalis apoftc^ice fedis l^ti et 
Wiilielmi' Martfcalli Comitis Penbrok' redloris noftri et 
regni noftri fecimus (igillari Teftibus omnibus preno* 
minatis et aliis multis Dat^ per manus predi6toranft 
domini legati et 'Willielmi MarifcalH Comitis Penbr* 
apud Briftollum duodecimo die Novembris anno regni 
noftri primo. 



NUMBER II. 

TranllatioD of the Great Charter of Kii^ 
Henry III. granted Noineinber lath^ A. D. 
1216., in the firft Year of his Reign. 

HENRY, by tfie grace of God, ffing of England, 
Lord of Ireland^ Duke of Normandy and Aquttaine, 
and Eari of Anjou, to all his arcfabilhops, bifhops^ 
abbots, earis, barons, jufticiaries, fbrefters, {hexifi, 
commanders, officers', bailiil^, and all his faidiful fub- 
jcfts, Hviflieth health. Know ye, Aat we, fix)m our 
regard to God, and for the falvadon of our own foDi> 

1% and 
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and of the fouls of all 6ur anceftors and fuccefforS) to the Ko. H. 
honour of God| and the exaltation of holy church, and 
amendfltent of our kingdom, by the advice of our re- 
lief able fathers, Gualo, cardinal preftyter, by the title of 
St. Martin's, legate of the apoftolic fee, Peter of Win- 
chefter, R. of St. Afaph, J. of Bath and Glaftonbury, 
S. of Exeter, R. of Chichefter, W. of Coventry, B. of 
Rochefter, H. of LandafF, — of St. David's,— of Ban- 
gor, and S. of Worcefter, bifiiops ; and of thefe noble- 
men, William Marifchal Earl of Pembroke, Ralph Earl of 
Chefter, William de Ferrars Earl of Derby, William Ear! 
of Albemarle, Hubert' de Burgh, our chief jufticiary, 
Savaty de Meauleone, William Brigwere the father, 
William Brigwere the fon, Robert de Courtenay, Fawks 
de Breante, Reginald de Vautort, Walter de Lafey, 
Hugh Mortimere, John de Monmouth, Walter Beau- 
champ, Walter Clifford, Robert Mortimer, William de 
Cantelupe, Matthew Fitz-herbert, John Marifehai, Allan 
Bailet, Philip de Albiniaco, John Stranger, and others of 
our faithful fubjed^s, have granted to God, and by this our 
prefent charter, have confirmed for us, and our heirs for 

ever : Firft, — TTiat the church of England fliall be 

free, and (hall have her whole rights entire, and her li- 
berties inviolated. — We have alfo granted to all the free 
men of our kingdom, all the underwritten liberties, to be 
enjoyed and held for ever by them and their heirs, of us 
and our heirs. If any of our earls, or barons, or 
others, who hold of ut in chief by military fervice, ihall 
die, and at his death his heir fliall be of full age, and ihall 
owe a relief, he ihall have his inheritance for the ancient 
relief, viz. the heir or heirs of an earl, a whole eaif s1}a- 
fony, for one hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a 
baron, a whole barony, fot one hundred pounds ; -the 
Kerr or heirs of a knight, a whole knight's fee, for one 
htmdred (hillings at moft ; and he who owes lefs ihall 
give lefs, according to the ancient cuftom of fees. 

But 
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No. n. But if the heirs of any fuch be under age, his lord fliall 
not h^ve the cuftody of his land till hd hath accepted his 

3 homage ; and after fuch an heir hath been in wardfhip^ 
when he h^th attained the age of one and twenty, he (hall 
have his inheritance, without' relief, and without fine, but 
fo that though he Ihall be made a knight while he is 
under age, his land (hall remain in the cuftody of his 

4 lord till the aforefaid term. The warden of the lands 

of fuch an heir who is under age, (hall not take of the 
lands of that heir any but reafonable iflues, and reafonable 
cuftoms, and reafonable fervices j and that without de- 
ftru£lion or wafte of the men or goods ; and if we com- 
mit the cuftody of any fuch land to a (herifi^ who is 
bound to anfwer to us for the iflues of them, and he (hall 
make deftrudlion or wafte upon the lands in his cuftody, 
we will recover damages from him, and the lands (hall be 
committed to two legal and difcreet men of that fee, who 
(hall anfwer for the iflues tq us, or to him to whom we 
have affigned them ; and if we (hall have granted or fold 
to* any one the cuftody of any fuch lands, and he (hall have 
made deftrudlion or wafte he (hall lofe the cuftody, and 
it (hall be committed to two legal and difcreet men of 

5 that fee, who (hall anfwer to us as aforefaid. —-^Befides, 
the warden, as long as he hath the cuftody of the lands, 
(hall keep in order the houfes, parks^ warrens, ponds, 
mills, and otKer things belonging to them, out of thenr 
iflues : and (hall deliver to the heir, when he is at age, 
his whole lands, providbed with ploughs, and all other 
things, at leaft as well as when he received them. All 
thefe rules (hall be qbferved in the cuftody of arcUbi(hop- 
rics, bifhoprics, abbacies, priories, and vacant ecclefiaftical 
dignities, except that the cuftody of fuch (hall not be ibid, 

6 Heirs (hall be martied without difparagement.— — 

7 A widow, after the death of her hu(band, (hall^ imme* 
diately and without difficulty, have h^rxmarriage-goods 
and her inheritance ; nor (hall (he pay any thing for her 

dower, 
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K}6w)ft^> ot h€r matf iige<^gdodtt^ dr her inhcritaiice^ which 
hdi^ hiiftand afid &t6 had trn the d^y of his death ; and flie 
iMjr i^maih forty A^yt in her h«rfband^s houfe after hii 
diiath, Within ^ich time her dower ihall be affigned hen 
if it hlid nfiit been iiffigned before, unlefs that hosftl be a 
caAle ; liiid if &e remove from ths eaftle^ a competent 
hdttie (httll titomediiilely be provided for her^ ih which Ok 
fiRiy Kit d€^tMj^ tthtil her dower (hall be affigtied faer^ 
3i^^forg(ti«ii^-^^^--^6 widow flfttU hi €onit>elled to morrf S 
WMM Aie chyfes to lire without a htiblnd \ but f^ Aat 
file flttll gite (%eurity that flie will not marry without our 
cmttnU if Die h6ld» i>f u6^ of wkh&at the eonfent of hel^ 
\btdf if flie hbl<)b of sittdther.-'-*'-l^etther we tiot our bat*-- 9 
Ufi^ Ihall feize any lati^ ot rent for aiiy ddbtj white the 
eliattf^s of the debtor are ftifficiefit fbf the payment of the 
4ebt, tod die debtor i« wiiiing to pay ft$ nor'flidl thd 
fttVeti^i 6f the dehtolf be diftraititd While die prineipd 
iftebtdf is able td pay the debt ; dnd if the prinoipdl debtor 
fill ih th« paytMifit ^f the debt, dot being able td pay it^ 
or nol wiiKtig when he is ahk, the fareties fliaH onfwcr 
tdr the debt ; and If they pleafe they (hall have the landft 
tHd ifMCS ^ the ddbtot^ ttiitil (atirfafiion be ihade to them 
f&r ihe debt which tltey had befDre paid for him> mnlefs the 
firtnei^dl Atihtot can ftew that he is dtfcharged from it by 
the faid futeties.'^'^-'— The eity of Londoii (hall haVe all its i« 
tttkrieni^ libefiie§ ^ttd fre^ cu(liMtt»8« We alfo will and 
pkiit^ that all ttfhtr citiesi bufghs, and towns, the barons 
^the eihi^ue pofts^ aiid all other ports, (hall hate ail 
tteif liberties and free cuftoms.*^-^ — ^Let no man be com- 11 
petted lo do mdre fertice for a knight's fee, or for any 
iither fjte^ teitement, than what is d«e from tliente.^^^-^ 
GotfitHotl pleas (hall ilot folio W oiir court, but be held in 1 1 
fbihe eeriaiii plaee^-^-^-^AfllaSe^ of mortdancefter,. n&rel 13 
dURfififi, aiid dlarreiti prefentftient, (hall not be taken but 
(fi thiir i5Wii emm^esi and in this manner.-^We, or» if 
W^ aiifi dut of the kingdom^ our elaef jufticiaryi (hidi (end 
. VOL. VIII. » F two 
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two judiciaries, into each county, four times a yeary whoy. 
with four knights of each county, chofen by the county, 
(hall take the forefatd aiUzes, within the county, at the 

lA time and place of the county-court. And if the fore- 

faid aflizes cannot be taken on the day of the county-court^ 
let as many knights and freeholders, of thofe who were 
prefent at the county-court, remain as may be fufficient 
to take thefe aflizes, according to their importance.— 

i; A freeman (hall not be amerced for a fmall ofience> but 
only according to the degree of the offence j and for a 
greater delinquency, according to the magnitude of the 
delinquency^ faving his freehold ; a merchant in the fame 
manner, faying his merchandife \ and a villain^ faving his 
implements of hu(bandry.— If they fall into ou|: mercy, 
none of the forefaid amerciaments (hall be affefled but by 

i6 honeft men of the vicinage.^ ^Earls and barmis (hall 

not be amerced but by their peers, and that only according 

17 to the degree of their delinquency. "So clerk (hall be 

amerced but according to the form aforelaid, and not ac- 
cording to the quantity of his ecclefiaftical beneficcrr— — 

18 Neither a town nor a particular perfoq (hall be compelled 
Co build bridges over rivers, except thofe who anciently 

ip and of right are bound to do it.—— No (herifis, conur 
manders of caftles, coroners or other bailifis of ours^ 

20 (hall hold pleas of our crown.- ^If any one holding of 

us a lay fee dies, and our (heriff or bailiff (hall (hew our 
letters patent of fummons for a debt which the defunA 
owed/ to us, It (hall be lawful for our (heriff or baiiliff to 
attach and regifter the chattels found on that fee at thf 
iight of lawful men, fo that nothing (hall be removed 
from thence until our debt which is clearly due to us is 
paid \ and the refidue (hall be left to the executors, to 
fulfil the laft-wiil of the defunft ^ an4 if nothing (hall be 
owing to us by him, let all the chattels fall to the defunA, 
faving to his wife and children their reafonable (harea. 

jii ' ......^No commander of caftle, or his bailiff, (hall uke 

9 the 
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the corns or goods of any one who doth not belong to 
the town where his caftle is, without immediately paying 
money for them, unlefs he can obtain a refpite with the 
free confent of the feller ; but if he do not belong to that 
town, he (hall be obliged to pay the price within three 
weeks^' No commander of caftle (hall compel any ^^ 
knight to give money for caflle-guard, if he is willing to 
perform it in his own perr6n, or by another fufBcient 
man, if he cannot perform it himfelf, for a reafonable 
caufe ; and if we {hall have carried or fent him into the , 
army, he fhall be free from caftle-guard, according to the 
fpace of time he ihall have been in the army by our com- 
mand. No flieriflF or bailiff of ours, or of another, ^3 

fliall take the horfes or carts of any one to perform car- 
ri^ge^ unlefs he pay the price anciently fixed by the fta- 
tCite> viz. for a cart with two horfes ten pence a-day^ and 
for a cart with three horfes fourteen pence a-day.— 
Neither we nor our bailiff (hall take another man's wood 24 
for our caftles, or other ufes, without the confent of him 

to whom the wood belongs. ^We (hall not retain the 25 

lands of thofe who have been convi£i:ed of felony^ longer 
dian one year and one day, and then they (hall be given 

up to the lord of the fee.r All wears for the future (hall 26 

be quite removed out of the Thames, the Medway, and 

through, all England, except on the fea-coaft. ^Thc ^7 

writ which is called ^£^//^, for the future, (hall not be 
panted to any one, concerning any tenement, by which 

ft freeman may lofe his court. ^There (hall be one 28 

meafure of wine through all oiir kingdom, and one mea- 
fure of ale, and one meafure of com, vi^. the quarter of 
London ; and one breadth of dyed cloth, and of ruffets, 
and of halberjedsj viz. two ells within the lifts. It 

{hall be the fame with weights as with meafures. No- ^9 

thing (hall be given, for the future, for the writ of in- 
qui(ition of life and limb ; but it (hall be given gratis, 
and not denied.-— ^— If any hold of us by fee-farm, or 3^ 

F F 2 foccage^ 
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N6. II. fiiccage, or burgage, and holds an eftatc of another by 
tnilitary fervice^ we (hall not have the cuftody of the heir^ 
ot of his land, which is- of the fee of another, oti account 
of that fee-farm, or foccage, or butgage ; nor (hall we 
have the cuftody of that fee-farrti, foccage, or burgage 
land, unleft it owes military fervice. We fball not have 
the cuftody of th^ heir bt of the land of any one, ^hidk 
he holds of another, by militafy fervice. On atcdUftt of 
iiny petty fergeantry, which he holds of us, by the fef- 

ji vice of giving us knives or arrows^ or the like. ^No 

bailiflFy fot the future, (hall put any man to his law, ttpcii 
a verbal complaint, without credible witnefTes prl^ttced 

J 2 to that effeft;-: — ^No freeman (hall be feized or impri-^ 
foned^ or difleifed, or outlavred^ bir badifhed^ Ot ih 'any 
other way d^ftrOyed, nor will we go Upon dim, flor Hdll 
We fetid upon hihl, except by the l^gal judgment of hU 

j3 peersj or by tlie law of the land*;— Tb none will we 
fclli to hone Will we deny, to hone will we delay rigtit 

54 ^hd jttfticis.---^ — All merchants^ unlefs they hsive been 
before publicly prohibited, fhall be fafe and fecvirei in 
|oing out of England, coming intb England^ ftayiiig iii 
atld travelling through England^ as well by land as by 
Water, to buy and to fell, without any unjuft exadibns^ 
. Jkccbrdihg to ancient and right cuftoms, except in tittle of 
War ; and if they belong to a country at war wi^ us j 
lUid if Alch are fodnd ih bur teifitories at th^ begitming 
bf a w^^, tet th<^ni be apprehended without injuf y of 
their bodied ot goods, until it be known to us^ of to but 
chief juftitiary, how the merchants of out country aft 
ttedted Who are found then in the cbuhtlry at Wat* witi 
us ; ahd if ours ate not mo}e(t(*d there, the other (haB 

jj hot be mdefted ih oUr dominion^.-— tf any one holdeth 
of any efcheat, as of the honour of Wallingfotd> Not- 
tingham^ Boulbgne, Lancaftet, br of other efcheats^ 

which 
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whic)i are \n o^s h;in4^, gnd are Ba^onieSy aad be (hall No* IL 
dk^ bi3 heir ihall ai^t: pay zny ptlier relief, or. do aily 
othtr fervipe tQ U9, than he would have done to the barmi, 
if |:he lands had he^^ in the hands of the baron ; and ve 
f^ill bo)4 it ip the faipe manner that ^ baroa held ity^ 
-r:-— ^Men whp refide wifhoi^t a foreft, (ball not, for the' 36 
f§)tijire, Aoi^e before 9ur juftices of the foreft, on a com^c 
ff^m fui?apon$, unl^fs they he parties in ft plea, cmt furfiv 
tm ff?r fome perfop ^r pprCons attached for the foreft. 
', — '. — An barons who h^ire founded abbies, of which they 37 
h/M^e phartefs frpfit ^h^ ^ings of £ng)and> or ancient tep 
purjeSj |haU h^ve this fi^^pdJ of theni when they are 
v^psiat, a6 of righ^ they opgbt fo haire, and as it is de^ 
fiUr^d abpve,r — r-AH for^ft?, which were made in the 38 
li^e of l^iflg John, 9W father, fliall be immediately dif- 
£orefte4 > thP f^nafs ibaU b^ dpnie with riyers which were 
^pjropri^tfid by the fom^ king John in his time.r-r— -No 39 
jf^fi S^ii\ he appi^^qded on the appeal of a woman for 
^ ipprdfsr of 9py other than her huiba^.-r— r— If king 40 
John^ our father^ diiTeifed or difpoflefled any Welflimenof 
their lands^ liberties, or other things, without a lawful 
trial by their peers^ in England or in Wales, let them 
be immediately reilored to them ; and if any difpute (hall 
arife about it, tben.l^ it be deterp^ined in the marches, 
by the judgnient of their peers ; if the tenement be in 
England, according to the law of England 5 if in Wales, 
according to the law gf Wales •, if Jn the marches, ac- 
cording to the law of the marches. THie Wdfli (hall do 
|he /an^ to us and our fubjefts.-rrrrrAll the above ;c^f- 41 
fon^ ai^ liberties which we have granted .i|> q^r )q^- 
JiotOy to be warranted by us to our people, (hall be ob- 
served fey all our fubjcfts, both clergy and laity, to- 
wards thofe that hold of them. But becaufe fome 42 

chapters cont^in^ }a fl^ /oifnqr pfe^rter, feemed of 
gvc^t importance, and of a doubtful nature, viz. of the 
manner of afleffing fcutages and aids,—- of the debts of 

F F 3 the 
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No. II. the Jews and others,—- ^f the liberty of going out of the 
kingdom and returning into it^*-of forefts and foreflersy 
warrens and warreners^ of the cuftoms of counties^— H>f 
rivers and their keepers, it feemed good to the aforefaid 
prelates and nobles^ that thefd (hould be fufpended till 
further deliberation be had, and then we (hall do, in the 
moft ample manner, concerning thefe, and all other 
things which may occur to be amended, what may tend 
to the common benefit of all, and to the peace and' pro- 
fperity of us and our kingdom. But becaufe we hare not 
yet a great feal of our own^ we have commanded this pre-- 
fent charter to be fealed with the feals of our venerable 
father lord Gualo cardinal prefbyter, by the title of St. 
Martin, and legate of the Apoftolic fee, and of William 
Marifchal earl of Pembroke, governor of us and of our 
kingdom, all the before named, and many others^ being 
witnefies. Given by the hands of the aforefaid lord 
legate and William Marifchal earl of Pembroke, atBrifto), 
the twelfth day of November, in the firft year of our 
reigtt. 
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No. III. Provifions, &c. at the Inftallation-feaft of Ralph 
de Borne, abbot of St. Auftin's abbey> Canter- 
bury, with thdr prices, A.D. 1309.* 

Wheat, 53 loads, price - - £ ^9 o ^ 

Malt, 58 loads - - - 17 10 o 

Wine, 11 tuns - - - 24 o o 

OatSi 20 loads - - - 400 



* Chron. T. Thorn, col. 301 Ot. 



Spices 
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Spices - - - £ %S, o 

Wax, 300 pounds - - -800 

Almonds, 500 pounds - - * 3 18 * o 

Carcafles of beef, 30 - - ^700 

Hogs, 100 - • - 16 o o 

Sheep, 400 - , • - 30 o o 

Greefe, 1000 - - - 16 o, o 

Capons and hens, 500 - - 650 

Chickensi 463 - - -3140 

Pigs, aoo - - - 500 

Swans, 34 - - - 7 o, o 

Rabbits, 600 - - - 15 o o 

Shields of braun, 17 - - 3 5 o 

Partridges, mallards', bitterns, larks - 18 o o 

Earthen pots, 1000 - - 0150 

Salt, 9 loads - - - 0100 
Cups, 1400, diflies and plates, 3300, befoms, &c. 840 

Fifli, cheefe, milk, garlic - - 2 10 o 

Eggs, 9600 * - - - 4 JO o 

Safiron and pepper - - - i 14 o 

Coals, caiks, furnaces - - a 8 o 

Making tables, treftles, dreflers - -r I 14 ^ 

Canvas, 300 ells - ^ -400 

To cooks and'their boys - - 600 

To minftrels - - - 3 le o 
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NUMBER IV. 

No. IV. A Charter of Henry III. A.D. 125^, in the 
vulgar Englifli of that time, with a literal 
tranflation interlined. 



Henry, thurg Codes fultome, king on Englem^r 
Henry, through God's fupport^ king of Eng- 

loande, Ihoauerd on Trloand^ duk on Normandj on 
.land, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy, of 

Acquitiin, eorl on Anjou, fend I greting, to alle hiib 
Acqfiitain, earl of Anjou, fends greeting, to off bi$ 

}io]de, ilaerde and ilewede^ pn Huntindonn-f$:hier(|. 
fuhjeEfs, learned and unlearned^ of Huntmgton-fiirp* 

Thaet witen gc wel "allc, thaet we willcn and unnen, 
This know ye' well all, that we will and grant, 

thset ure rsedefmen alle other the moare d«i of h«o». 

• • • ' 

what our^ counfellors all or the more part of them 

thxt beoth jchofen thurg us and thurg thaet loandes- 
that be * chofen through us and through the land" 

folk on ure kuneriche, habbith idon, and fchullen don, in 
folk of our kingdom, have done, and fball do, to 

the worthhes of Cod, and' ure treowthe, for the freme 
the honour of God, and our allegiance, for the good 



Geigy and laity. 

of 
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of the k>ande, thurg the beflgtc Of thaii toforen jJo.*lV. 
of tbi laniy thrmgh the determnatim of thofe btfore 

ifeide riedefihen, beo ftedefxft lifid ileftifide'^ id iWe 
fsid coUf^orsy he \ Jidfaft ahd permAnent in dii 

thitige abtttah aetide^ atid the beatetl a}l ure tifir^#e, (A 
iJwtgs without endf and vtte enjoin mU our Hegit^ hf 

thd trtowthe thet beo us ogenj thet heo ftede^feftHehS 
the Allegiance that they us oive^ that they ftedfaflly 

hcalden and weren to healden . tftki to fweri^n tlfe 
hold and fu^ar to hold and h Maintain the , 

ifetntffles thet beon makede and beo to makien^ thutg 
erdinancei that be made and be to be fnadej thrmgh 

than to fbren ifeide rsedefflien, 6thef thurg tha tciozt€ 
the before faid counfetlon^ mr through the hi&re 

del of heom aifwo. alfe hit is beforefe ifeide. And thet 
part of them alfo^ as it is before faid* And that 

aehcother helpe thet for to done bitham ilche other, 
each other help that for to do by them each other ^ 

aganes alle men, in, alle thet heo ogt for to done, and 
againft all men^ in all that they ought for to do, and 

to foangen. And noan ne of mine loande, ne of 
to promote. And none either of my landy nor of 

egetewher^ thurg this befigte, muge beon ilet other 
elfenvhercy through this buftnefsy may be impeded or 

iwerfed on oniewife. And gif oni ether onie 
damaged in anyway. And if any man or any wofhan 

cumeti 
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No. IV. tomen her ongenes* we willen and heateiii thset alle 
coimtb them again/l^ we will and enjoin^ that all 

are treowe heom healden deadlichiftan. And for diaet 
mtr lisges them bald deadly foes • And fir thai 

we willen thet this beo ftedefaeft and leftinde, we fenden 
we will that this be Jledfajl and laftfng^ we fend 

gew this writ open, ifeined with are feel, to halden 
you this writ open, fealed with our feal, to keep 

amanges gew ine hord. Wicnes us-felven set Lundxn- 
amongfl you in fiore* Witnefs ourfelf at JLon^ 

thane, egtetenthe day on the monthe of OAobr, in 
don, the eighteenth day of the month of OBober, in 

the two and fowertigthe geare of ure crunning. 
the two and fortieth year of our crowning* 



END OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 



PHnten-Screety London. 
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